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On two new Plants, Epicabpu&us Zetlamica and Dooma Zetla- 
vicjl, found in Ceylon; by G. H. W. Thwaites, Eflo., Director qf 
the Botanic Garden of Feradenia, 

(Tab. XI. and XII. of Vol. IH;) 

Epicakpukus Zetlanica, Tkto, (Tab. XI.) 

Fnitex ramosus, foliis subrhombeo-laneeolatis actiminatis glabris re- 
mote spinuloso-serratis, floribtis mascuHs dense capitatis, capitulis 
oblongis, foemineis raeemosis, pediceUis apioe inciasaaiis fruciiferis 
valde elongatis. 

A skrub or small tree, eight or ten feet high, sparingly spioose, mneb 
branched; the extremities of the young branches with a few short 
scattered hairs. Bark dark brown, somewhat rugose. Leaves smooth, 
flaccid, lanceolate or rhomboido-lanceolate, serrated, one and a half to 
two indies and three-quarters long, by three-quarters to one inch wide, 
tapering towards the slightly hairy very short petiole, with glandular 
puncta very minute and numerous. Male inflossscenge pale 
yellow; snUiers nearly roimid, with a green spot on the back; bracts 
small, inconspicuous. Sepals membranous, obtuse. Female inflo- 
EE8GSKCE : Jloicers green, on rather long pedicels ; sepals acute. 
SOgmoM with brown vilK on their inner face. 

'Die male of the i^edes just described bears a considerable resem- 
blance to Morus, and might easily be mistaken lor a member of that 
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3 ON TWO NEW PLANTS FOUND IN CEYLON. 

genus, but it will be seen that the structure of the female plant differs 
essentially from that of Morus. 

The ovuk in this plant, which at first merely causes a slight protu- 
berance on one side of the ovaiy (as seen in fig. 3), during its develop- 
ment forces itself out of it, as it were, and at last occupies the summit 
of the flower (fig. 5), having pushed the upper part of the ovary with 
the stigmas on one side. It then has the appearance of a naked seed 
seated upon an enlarged receptacle. 

The Peradenia Herbarium contains another species of the genus, 
allied to the above, but differing in its more rigid habit ; the branches, 
which are of a pale ash-colour, all terminating in spines. The young 
male inflorescence differs too in being enclosed in rather large brown 
scaly bracts ; and, in the only specimen of the female plant I have 
seen, the sepals are large and leaf-like, completely covering the fruit. 
(It is probably Trophis spinosa, Eoxb. — Epicarpurus Timorensis, Dene.) 
Thwaitea, 

We are indebted to Dr. Amott for the following notes on the genus 
JSpicarpurus and its allies : — 

Blume, in his Bijdr., p. 488, has established the genus Epicarpurus 
for a plant he calls E. orientalis, and for which he cites Eheede, Hort. 
Mai., vol. i. t. 43 ; this last is universally allowed to be I^ophia aspera. 
Blume, in the edition I possess, and the only one I ever heard of, 
gives us no information as to the relative size of the two cotyledons ; 
but M. Decaisne, in his * Herb. Timorensis Descriptio,* p. 171, says, 
" M. Blume indique, dans son Bijdrageriy les cotyledons de son Epicar' 
purus comme etant in^aux." In the E, Timorensis, which Decaisne 
describes, and figures in that memoir, the cotyledons are represented 
unequal, but he adds that in " Trophis aspera, Wall. L. n. 4640," the 
cotyledons are foliaceous and equal. 

I do not know precisely what plant M. Decaisne had before him, 
but in all that I have examined under the name or similitude of T. 
aspera, the cotyledons are nearly as described by Roxburgh in his 
Flor. Ind. vol. iii. p. 761, and represented in a drawing in the 
E. I. C. Museum, tab. 118, viz., " cotyledons two, very unequal, the 
largest being nineteen-twentieths of the whole embryo, and one side 
divided half-way through into two lobes : the small cotyledon is hid 
between the lobes of the larger one." If M. Decaisne has, from its 
smallness, overlooked the one cotyledon, and mistaken the two lobes 
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of the greater one for two eqaal cotyledons, the difference between his, 
Boxburgh's, and my observations will be accounted for. At all events, 
I consider that T. aspera (and so marked is that species that I have 
seen no other confounded with it) must be held as the type of linear- 
purus of Blume. 

In his 'Bijdiagen,' p. 607, Blume suggests that his Urtica ipinota 
is another species of Epicarpurua : Decaisne adds E. Timoreiuis, and 
says that Albrandia of (xaudichaud also belongs to it. Gaudichaud's 
character of AUtrandia^ in Freycinet's Voy. p. 709, is too imperfect to 
permit me either to affirm or deny this, and I have seen no specimens ; 
but all the species with which I am acquainted, either by specimens or 
figures, are furnished with thorns and smooth leaves, except the ori- 
ginal species {Trophu cupera) : in all, except it, the ovary undergoes 
an unequal development, the side to which the ovule is attached en- 
larging more rapidly than the opposite one ; so that the style, which at 
first is at the apparent as well as real apex of the ovary, appears at 
length lateral, and the ovule becomes more elevated than the base of 
, the style. 

The original and genuine species of Epicarpurua scarcely exhibits 
any tendency to this kind of resupination, and has no spines. To the 
spinous section I refer Traphia apinoaa^ Eoxb. Fl. Ind. voLiii. p. 762 
{T, taxiformis. Hook, et Am. in Bot. Beech. Voy. p. 215, or T, tax- 
oides, Eoxb. in E.I.C. Mus. tab. 120, and in Both, Nov. Sp. p. 368), 
l^icarpurm Timorenm, Dene., which scarcely differs as a species, 
unless characters not alluded to in the description and figure can be 
derived horn the specimens, and a Ceylon species, from Mr. Thwaites, 
lately submitted to my inspection, in which the perianth of the 
female flower does not seem to enlarge with and at length conceal the 
fruit,. in that respect resembling more the genuine Epicarpurus, while 
the foliage and fruit are those of the spurious groupe. All these have 
the female flowers solitary or nearly so, and the males in globular 
heads or very short nearly globular racemes ; but if there be no mis- 
take in Blume's ^ork, his Trophis spitwsa has the flowers spicate (at 
least his generic character indicates this), and his short description of 
Uriica spinoaa seeijiis to indicate the same structure. 

Epicarpurua microphi/Uus, Eaoul in Ann. Sc. Nat. ser.3. vol.ii. p. 117, 
and Choix de PL Nouv. Z^nde, p. 14. t. 8, has the male flowers in 
bracteated spikes or rather catkins, and the female as in Epicarpurua 
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orkutalU, but the embryo is described '* cotyledonibufi conduplicatis 
diquaUbm plicatis foliaceis." Eaoul adds, " Notre Epicarpurw micr(h 
phfllm appartieiit bien au genre ou je I'ai dass^ par forme de ses 
cotylt^dous; l€3 Trophis ont les cotyledons charnus et tres in^gaux, 
tEiiidk que daus la piante qui nous occupe ils sont chiffonn^ et foliac^." 
Were the only diiference between Trophk and Epicarpurus to consist 
m tlie praportiuu of the cotyledons, I fear that they must be again 
united : in Epicarpwtus the cotyledons are often thick, but they are 
constantly folded and crumpled. Of the Trophis Jmericana,* which is the 
type of the genus l^aphis, I have not examined the seed, nor does M. 
Trecol (Ann, 8e. Nat. ser. 3. voL viii. p. 147) describe it; but there 
are abundant marks of distinction in the spicate inflorescence and 
tubukr perianth. 

Trap&ii and Mpkarpurus both belong to the Morea as characterized 
by Treculj the stamens being inflexed during aestivation. 

In Treciil'a memoir alluded to, an error occurs as to Trophis spinosa, 
Eoxb. Tliifl 1 have said is one of the thorny species of Epicarpurmy 
and almost ideLtUcol with E, Timorenida of Decaisne, as every one must 
acknowledge wlio reads attentively Eoxburgh's description (Flor. Ind. 
voh iij, p, 763) ; but Trecul refers it (p. 123) to Cudrania Javanensis, 
a plant belougiTig to his Jrtocarpea, having the female flowers in dense 
capituJa, aTTuuged in umbels, and with a simple style. In this he has 
beenj perhaps^ imded by Blume, who, in Ids *Bijdragen,' p. 489, 
appears to have described a species of Cudrania (probably C. obovata, 
Tree.) under the name of Trophis spinosa^ Roxb. Indeed Eoxburgh 
himself may have led others astray, the plant to which he gave the 
manuscript namo of Trophis spinoaa at an early period of his botanical 
career, and under which he deposited a dravdng in the E. I. C. Museum 
(tab, 119), and which name was adopted by Willdenow, never having 
been published by him as such : in fact, his manuscript T, spinosa, 
and const-qiieiitty the T, spinosa of Willd. Sp. PL vol. iv. p. 735, is the 
Bfdu ^mo^a of the * Flora Indica ' (vol. iii. p. 762) ; nor is T, aculeata. 
Roth, Sp, Nov, p, 868, at all distinct : this, although belonging to the 
Moreaj has the habit of Cudrania, and is the Flecospermum spinosum, 

* TrophU Eamen from Mexico (Linneea, vol. vi. p. 357) is scarcely distinct. The 

rcifie name, too, ta unfortnnate, being obviously the same as Bamoony by which 
Americana is kunwn in Jamaica. Bamon is a Spanish expression for small 
iKtiagltB or twigs, which, when broken off, are suitable as fodder for cattle, and it does 
not iiidicatc the sjHoies of plant. 
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Tree. (L o. p« 124). So far as I can ascertain, the ChtdramaJavoMmm^ 
Tree, was nnknovm to Boxbnrgh, although I feel satisfied that the 
other speciea placed by Boxborgh in BaiU {B.frutieom) is referable to 
Oudrama. 

M. Treeul states that the specimens received by M. Delessert, and 
at the Paris Museiun, from Dr. Wallich, under No. 4641 of his list, 
belong to two diffident genera ; M. Treeul adds, however, that these 
specimens were from NepaL Now herem, I believe, is some error ; 
for, although Cudrania Javanenm be found in Nepal, 1 have reason to 
suppose that Pleeoipermmm is not, and consequently that there must 
have been some mixture of labels ; indeed, from the rapidity with which 
Br. Wallich distributed the large collection under his charge, he could 
not overlook every specimen, but was obliged to leave much to those 
friends who assisted him. As M. Treeul does not state the leUer 
attached to the specimens, I have no means of checking the error, but 
shall here state in detail the result of my own examination of most of 
the suite of specimens reserved for the India House, and now belonging 
to the Linnean Society of London. • 

4641 A, Herb. Heyne, from the Peninsula, is Pleco$permum ^nnowm, 
with some specimens accidentally mixed of Pisonia aculeata.* 

B, from Nepal, appears to be Cudrania Javanenm, but the speci- 
mens are bad ; this species, however, is to be seen in various 
herbaria from Nepal, collected by Dr. Wallich in 1822. 

C, Eohilcund. (On this I have no notes.) 

D, from the Hort, Bot. Calc, is Cudrania Javanensii, with one 
piece of Plecospermum spinosum. The former was introduced 
from Nepal into the garden by Dr. Wallich, and the latter from 
Coromandd by Dr. Soxburgh, in 1802; consequently both, being 
cultivated there, may have got mixed by those who dried them ; 
but it rather appears to me that the specimens of Plecoapermum 
belonged to the letter £, from which packet they had dropped 
out, and that they were not derived from the garden at all ; at 
the same time I may state that in some herbaria specimens 
of Plecospermum only are to be found under the letter D : it 

* In the linnsean herbarium are two specimens, one marked by Linnseos P. acu- 
leata, the other, with smaller leaves, is mmamed by him but marked by Sir J. E. 
Smith P. mitis, L. This last agrees with the specimen mixed with Wall. I4. 4641 A, 
but not with Linnseus's description of P. miUs, of which, however, he had no 
specimen. 
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is readily recognized by the paler, almost livid and obovate 
leayes. 

E, from the Peninsula (Herb. Wight), is Plecoapermum spinosum. 

F, fi-om Taondong. On this I have no notes ; but if my recollec- 
tiou be correct, both C and E are species of Cudrania. 

I moy here add that of Wallich's List, 
Ko* 4643, or Trophis Heyneanay is T, spinosa, Boxb. Fl. Ind., or T. 
iaxoides, Heyne and Roth, and is therefore a species of IJpicar- 
purus. 
4643 A, or Batia frutkosa, is Batis fruticosa, Eoxb., but is a species 
of Cvdrania, 
E seems somewhat different. 

Morm ? scandens, Wall. L. n. 4652, is the same as M, Javanica, 
Blume, Bijdr. p. 488, and Trophis acandem, Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech. 
Toy. p. 214, and is a species of Malaisia, a genus of Morea, closely 
allied to TropUSt but perhaps sufficiently distinct by the number of 
stamens. 

To sura up these remarks : — Trophis apinosa, Roxb. Fl. Ind. (and the 
only pkmt intended by him under this name in his published works), 
is an Spicaipurus, T ^inosa, Roxb. MSS., and of his earlier collec- 
tions, as well as of WiUdenow, or Batia apinoaa, Roxb. Fl. Ind., is 
Plecospermum apinoaum of Trecul, to which also T. aculeata of Roth must 
be referred, which is truly a Coromandel plant, and not from Nepal. 
T. spinom. Wall., from Nepal, is Cudrania Javanica ; to which genus 
Bati^ fndicoaa, Roxb., and several species from the islands to the east 
of India, belong. 

I have only to add that in the fifteenth volume of the Linnsea, 
SpEiuoghe, in his Catalogue of Timor plants, enumerates, at p. 335, 
** Trophis 5pmo«a, Roxb.," and " Tcoccinea, Zp. :" notwithstanding 
that he strangely refers these to the Thi/meleacea, leaving doubts even 
as to their affinities, I am inclined to think that both are species of 
Otdrmda, and probably both described by Trecul. 

Tab. XI. of Vol. III. (to be transferred to this volume). Fig. 1. 
Portion of a female plant : — naL aize, 2. Flower of ditto. 3. PistU. 
4. Vertical section of ditto. 5. Fruit. 6. Section of ditto. 7. Em- 
bryo. 8. Transverse section of ditto: — magnified, 9. Portion of a 
male branch: — nat. size. 10. Unexpanded male flower. 11. Fully 
expanded ditto : — magnified. 
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DooNA Zbylanioa, 1%w. (Tab. XII.) ^ //. 3 V , , / 
Nat. Ord. Diptbbocarpb^. ^/u^;\:riA'Tyy^ 
Chab. Gen. — ^Doona, nobis. — Jrbor ingtns, reainifera, yersna apioem ^^ 
ramosissima. Folia alterna, stipulate, veniatione oonduplicate, neo 
plicata ; stijfulU binis dedduis. Calyx persistens, 6-partitu8, in 
sestiyatione contortus ; sepalU daobos interioribus minimis, tribos 
exterioribns majoribus crescentibnsque. Corolla 5-petala ; petalU 
ad basin connatis. Stamina 16, bi-seriate ; ^Zomeii^M dilatetis ad 
mediam connatis; atUheris subquadratis introrsis, longitudinaliter 
debiscentibus, singula clayiculo dorsali instructa. Ovarium superum, 
3-loculare, loculis 2-8pennis; ovulis semianatropis pendentibus. 
Stylus simplex, curvatus. Stigma simplex. Inflorescentia ad apices 
ramorum, paniculata ; paniculis axillaribus terminalibusque, 
Boona Zeylanica, 

A tree^ sixty feet in height and upwards, with a single trunks much 
branched towards the upper part. Bark rough and cracked. Branches 
terete, smooth. Leaves petiolated, flat, penniveined with very numerous 
intermediate reticulations, lanceolate, 2-2^ inches long and \ of an 
inch wide, dark green above, paler beneath, rounded at the base, 
tapering towards the apex into a rather long acumen with an abrupt 
point. JPetioles ^ an inch in length, grooved along the upper surface. 
Branches of the panicles pale, jointed, with small brown deciduous bracts. 
Calyx pale green, tinged with red, the three enlarged leaves becoming 
of a deeper red colour. Petals pale rose-colour, darker at the tips. 
Stamens with white dilated filaments^ which are united more than half- 
way up. Anthers yellow, with a dark red dorsal davioulus. Ovary, 
^tyle, and stigma pale green. 

This flue forest-tree is very abundant in some parts of the Central 
Province of Ceylon, especially on the crests of the hills ; the timber 
is much esteemed for building purposes, and the resin which exudes in 
considerable quantity &om any wounded part of the tree is sometimes 
used by the natives for burning in their houses, being first mixed with 
the husks of paddy. The resin is soluble in spirits of wine or turpen- 
tine, and makes an excellent varnish. 

The tree is called by the Cinghalese **Do(m/^ oiDoon-gabai anglic^, 
DooUy or Boon-tree', whence our generic name Boona, (The genus 
is nearly allied to Hopea, — Ed.) 
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Tab. XII. of Vol. III. Fig. 1. Flower-bud. 2. Expanded flower. 
3. Petal. 4. Stamens. 5. Stamens separated. 6. Pistil. 7. Trans- 
verse section of ovary. 8. Vertical section of ditto. 9. Ovule. 
] 0. Fruit : — aU but fi^, 10 magnified. 



Second B^ort on Miu Spruob's Collections of Dried Plants from 
North Bbazil ; by Geobge Bentham, Es<i. R 

{Continued from vol. iii. p. 378.) 

The H^ocrateacea, three species, are all, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, hitherto undescribed, but in the confusion which prevails 
in the nomenclature of this small order, it is a matter of some difficulty 
to determine the generic names which should be given to them. One 
species, with two distinct adnate anther-cells, belongs to the group 
established by Dupetit-Thouars, and afterwards by Cambessedes, under 
the name of Calypso, If this genus is correctly made to include all the 
species with two-celled adnate anthers, of many of which the fruit is 
unknown, and which vary much in inflorescence, in the point of inser- 
tion of the stamens on the disc, and even in the anther-cells themselves, 
either entirely distinct and parallel, or diverging and more or less oon- 
flueot at the apex ; it would then comprise not only the original 8dla- 
cia Ckinensis, Linn., and Jbknia, Roxb., but also Baddisia of Leandro 
da Sacramento, and even Tontelea, AubL, or Tonsella, Schreb., which 
Aublet distinctly describes as having two-celled anthers, although 
Cambessedes, apparently from examination of specimens, refers it to 
the one-celled genus. If a better acquaintance with aU the species 
should confirm the above view, the LinnsBan name of Salacia must be 
adopted, as proposed by Wight and Axnott and now generally con- 
firmed. 

Oor two other «pecie» (to one of which, misled by Cambessedes, I 
had on the distributed labels given the name of Salacia) have, in com- 
mon with many other South Amexiean species, the angers of Hippo- 
tratea, transverse, wilh the two cells confluent into a «Bgle one, 
at any ii^te after opening ; lynt judging from their infliH^escence, they 
probably both belong to the genus distinguished from Hippooratea 
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by the baccate firait. To this genus CambessMes unfortuiiately mis- 
applied the Linnsean name of Salacia. This error haYing been corrected 
by Wight and Amott, Endlicher has taken np, on the authority of 
Cambessedes, Aublet's name of Tonielea, but this course can hardly be 
justified until Aublet's charact^ shall hare been shown to be erroneous 
from the examination of authentic specimens. In the meantime, it 
would appear better to follow Martins in taking up the name of Jn^ 
thodon (not Jntkodus, as written, apparently by mistake, in Schultes* 
' Systema *), proposed by Buiz and Payon for a Peruvian species, gene- 
rally supposed to hare baccate fruit. This fruit, however, has not 
been seen, either by Buiz or Pavon, or by Kunth, who both have 
described in detail and figured the original species ; and as a Guiana 
plant closely allied to it in foliage and inflorescence (n. 710 of Schom- 
bnrgk's first collection) is certainly a Hippoeratea^ it is probable that 
Buiz and Pavon's Anthodon decuncdw must also be reduced to that 
genus. But even should this prove to be the case, the name of Antho- 
don becomes otherwise unoccupied and may be applied as proposed by 
Martius. Among the other synonyms enumerated by Endlicher, Rod- 
dma, described as having two-celled anthers, would be transferred to 
Salacia; Sicelium has evidently found its way here from a clerical or 
typographical error of Poiret's writing TotUelea for Tonianea / Aniko- 
discus is another clerical error for Anthodus or AtUhodon, Olercia, 
Yell., is the only one of the long list free from doubt, but at the same 
time it is the most recent, and only made known by a rude figure. A 
careful revision of the whole Order, and a determination of the real 
limits of the genera, is much wanted. The following are the three 
new species above mentioned : — 

1. Salaeia dtUcis, sp. n. ; foliis oblongis sublanceolatisve obtusis grosse 
paudserratis, cymis petiolo paulo longioribus, petalis oblongis 
subintegris calyoe triple longioribus, staminibus intra discum in- 
eertis, orulis gemims collateralibus, baoca depressa 4-6-8perma. — 
Affinis videtur 8. campestri (Calypso campestris, Camb. in St. Hil. 
Fl. Bras. Mer. vol. ii. p. llO. 1. 104), sed elatior, folia majora, saepius 
4-5-pollicaria, paniculsB breviores, potius c^rmoso-corymbosee quam 
oblongse, calyces breviores, petala angustiora et integriora. Sacca 
depresso-globosa, 1-li poll, diametro. Semma omnia v. rarius 4-5 
tantnm perfecta, pendula, subglobosa, testa l»vi Crustacea, cotyledo- 

VOL. IV. c 
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nibus in massam duram conferrmninatis, radicula minuta mammee- 

formi hilum supemm spectante. 

This species, from the Barra do Rio Negro, is a shrub of about seven 
feet in height, with very small yellowish flowers. The fruit is yellowish- 
glaucous, juicy, and sweet. The Indians are very fond of it, and call 
it Uaiatumct, 

2. AiLihodifm grandifloruSy sp. n. ; glaber, foliis crassis late oblongis 
acuminatis integerrimis basi rotundatis, floribus pro genere magnis 
axillaribus lateralibusque aggregatis, pedicellis flore longioribus, 
petalis late obovatis integerrimis. — Frutex alte scandens. Folia 
petiolata, pleraque semipedalia v. longiora, crasse coriacea, acumine 
brevi obtuso, costa prominente, venis arcuatis parum conspicuis. 
Fedicelli in axillis 4-6, per anthesin semipollicem longi. Calyx 
apei-tus, lobis vix lineam longis orbiculatis, exterioribus paulo mino- 
ribus. Fetala lutea, basi fusca, obtusissima, 4 lin. longa, expansa, 
2 exteriora paulo latiora et basi minus angustata. Discus fuscus, 
conicus, crassus. Stamina ad marginem disci inserta, filamentis 
lineam longis. Anther ds transversae, veniformes^ per anthesin con- 
fluentim uniloculares, juniores in loculos 2 obliquos subdivisi. Ova- 
rium disco immersum, loculis 3 biseriatim quadriovulatis. Stylus 
nullus. Ovarii apex triangularis, medio stigmatosus. — Near Barra, 
along streams. 

3. Anthodon ? laxifiorus^ sp. n. ; glaberrimus, foliis oblongis breviter 
acuminatis integerrimis pauciserratisve, paniculis axillaribus sessi- 
libus laxe dichotomis, segmentis calycinis latissimis, petalis calyce 
duplo longioribus orbiculatis integerrimis, ovarii loculis biovulatis. — 
Frutex scandens. Folia breviter petiolata, semipedalia et longiora, 
tenuiter coriacea, nitidula. Panicula bipollicares, a basi ramosee, 
ramis gracilibus fere filiformibus paucifloris, pedicellis ultimis 3-6 
lin. longis. Flores expansi vix 2 lin. diametro. Filamenta intra 
discum inserta, libera, petalis breviora. Anthera juniores distincte 
biloculares sed transversse loculis divaricatis, nee ut in Salaciis 
Americaius erectse loculis parallelis, et loculi demum in unum con- 
fluunt. Fructus ignotus. 

This climber, with small yellow flowers, was gathered near Obidos, 
and distributed under the name of Salada laxifiora^ and may in some 
measure be considered as intermediate between the two genera. It is 
probable that a better acquaintance with the Order may point out some 
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modifications in the generic gronpes, so as to make them more con- 
formable to habit and inflorescence. In the meantime the present 
plant appears to come nearer in character to AiUkodon than to Salacia. 
The South American Jqutfbliacea are very numerous, although but 
few are as yet described, nor has any successful attempt been made as 
yet to groupe them into genera and sections. The species of Ilex are 
generally much alike, and distinguished by differences of form, size, 
and consistence, which, although constant within certain limits, are yet 
very difficult to describe. The present collection contains two, both 
so distinct from any that I am acquainted with, that notwithstanding 
these drawbacks I venture here to characterize them. 

1. Hex parviflora; glaberrima, foliis longiuscide petiolatis oblongis^ 
elliptidsve obtusis v. obtuse acuminatis integerrimis coriaceis basi 
rotundato-subacutis, pedunculis fasciculatis cum cymis 5-9-flori8 
petiolo brevioribus, floribus minimis tetrapetalis. — Jrbor 25-pedali6, 
forma Bids aquifolii. Folia coriacea, nitidula, 2^-3 } poll, longa, 
.1^ poll, lata, petiolo 6-8 lin. longo. Nodi fioriferi axillares, in ra- 
mulum haud evoluti. Pedunculi plurimi, interdum ultra 12, vix 
3 lin. loDgi, apice cymulam v. umbellulam ferunt 5-9-floram, pedi- 
cellis lineam longis. Fhrea abortu submasculi. Sepala orbicu- 
laria. Petala latiuscula, semilineam longa, alba, scparatim secedentia. 
Stamina petalis longiora et iis basi vix coheerentia. Ovarium pyra- 
midato-globosum, camosum, loculis 4 minimis minute uniovulatis 
V. cassis, stigmate sessili obsolete 4-lobo. Flores fertiles non vidi. — 
IVom the forest near Barra. 

2. Ilex petiolaris, sp. n. ; glaberrima, foliis longe petiolatis ovatis 
breviter acuminatis integerrimis coriaceis basi cuneatis, pedunculis 
fasciculatis brevissimis paucifloris, baccis globosis glomeratis. — Arbor 
irregulariter ramosissima. Folia pleraque 2 poll, longa, fere 1^ poll, 
lata, basi breviter acutata, petiolo 7-9 lin. longo. Flores non vidi. 
Pedunculi fructiferi alii monocarpi 2 lin. longi medio cicatrices 
ostendunt pediceUorum abortientium, alii ibidem in pedicellos 2-3 
divisi. Ckdyx sub fructu persistens, minimus, 4-lobus. Bacecs 2 lin. 
diametro, coccinese, 4-sperm8e, in fasciculos densos petiolo multo 
breviores confertse. — From the Capoeiras near Barra. 

A variety of Goupia glabra, Aubl., with the leaves and young shoots 
occasionally, but not always, covered with appressed hairs, was 
gathered on the Igarap^ d'Irura, near Santarem. The Natural Order 
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of this plant is as yet very uncertain. With the habit and petals of a 
Byttneria^ it has been placed in the neighbourhood of CelaHracea, on 
account of the position of the stamens, alternating with the petals, 
whilst the ovary again brings it nearer to Byttneriea, These speci- 
mens are in good flower and young fruit, but I have as yet seen none 
ripe enough to ascertain the structure of the seed ; that of the flowers 
is as foUows : — 

Calyx persistens, profunde B-fidus, laciniis breviter triangularibus 
eestivatione imbricatis. Petala 5, hypogyna, esstivatione valvata, 
apicibus linearibus introflexis. Stamina 6 ; filamenta in tubum (seu 
discum) hypogynum cupulsefonnem margine sinuatum connata; 
anthercB ad marginem cupulse sessilia, cum petalis alternantia, con- 
nectivo crasso pilis paucis reflexis hispido, loculis subglobosis, apice 
discretis, ad basin connectivi lateraliter insertis, rima brevi dehis- 
centibus. Ovarium sessile, depresso-globosum, stylis 5 brevibus 
stellatim divaricatis coronatum, B-loculare ; omila in quoque loculo 
plurima, ebasi axeos centralis erecta v. horizontalia, anatropa. Bacca 
parva, globosa, abortu 2-3-locularis, oligosperma. Semina erecta, 
ovoidea, in specimine adhuc inunatura. 

The only Rhamnea is the following species of Gouania from Barra, 
which does not agree with any published description, short and un- 
satisfactory as the characters of most of the described species are. The 
ripe fruit is known but of very few species of the genus, but, as far as 
known, seems to indicate its division into two groupes, one with the 
fruit more or less 3-winged, the other with a globose pyriform fruit 
scarcely even angled. The present species belongs to the former: 
one set of specimens from a climber covering the top of a large tree, 
with what appeared to be clusters of purple blossoms, proved, when 
Mr. Spruce had cut down the tree to obtain them, to be in ripe fruit 
only, with broad thick wings ; a few specimens from another plant, 
evidently the same species, have younger fruit, scarcely winged at all, 
or with narrow and very thick wings, although the seeds are fully 
formed and nearly ripe. The degree of development of the wing 
is probably, therefore, in this genus as in Dodonaa, a character of 
very secondary importance and liable to vary in the same species. 
Gouania discolor, sp. n. ; foliis ovatis obtusis glanduloso-pauciserratis 
basi subcordatis supra glabriusculis nitidis subtus albidis minute 
tomentellis, capsulis trialatis. — Frutex alte scandens, caule augulato. 
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Bammli sabteretes, minute tomentelli, kieralM in curriuw simpUocs 
saspe abeuntes. SUpula panre, caducsB. PetioU i-l-poUicaits. 
Folia 3— 4-pollicaria, Mrratum remoUs obtuais, tubooriaoea* supra 
Tiridia et glabra v. pllis raris conspersa, subtua tomento minuto 
albida et ad yenas pflosola, penninervia et tranayerse yenulosa, venia 
supra immersis aubtua prominulia, primariia ad marginem folii 
glandula aessili tenninatia. Cirriii paud ramuloa foliatoa y. rariua 
racemos terminant. Raeemi axillarea, aimplicea y. aubramoai, aupe- 
riores subpaniculati. Flcr^ uon yidi. PedieeUi fructiferi fisiacicu- 
lati, 1-2 lin. longi. Capttda tomenteUae, matune axi 8--4 lin. longo, 
alia latiasculia ante dehiacentiam craaaia, carpella aingula cum ala 
margine fere membranacea 6 lin. lata. Semm omnino ut in char. 
gen. Endlicheri. In altero apedmine capauln juniorea yix obtuaia- 
aime alatse. 

Among nine Terebinihaeea (two Anaeardiea and aeyen Bur$erea)y 
tbree only are referable to published speciea^ the Trattiniekia rhotfolia^ 
Willd. (with a triHd calyx, trifid corolla, and aix, not five, atamcns), 
fifom Barra, and two, or perhaps three /oc^p, from Santarem, closely 
allied to numerous specimens from Guiana and Brazil, which constitute, 
most probably, the /. OuianeuM, Aubl., and /. heterophyUa^ DC, but 
which it is difficult to identify with certainty, without comparison with 
authentic specimens. The following are the new species : — 
1. Cyrtospermum ytfini»7/<?rum, gen. nov. — Char, gen, Cyrtospermum. 
Calyx parvus, 5-partitus. Corolla . . . Stamina 10, sub disco 
hypogyno inserta. Ovarium , . . JDrupa ovoidea, erecta, acu- 
tiuscula, pericarpio tenui. JEndocarpium osseum, dissepimento duro 
curvato separatum in loculos 2, altero parvo laterali vacuo, altero 
' bnnc fere circumdante, sectione transversa hippocrepico. Semen 
unicum, loculo conforme et pariter curvatum, ex apice pendulum ; 
testa tenuis ; albumen nullum ; radicula brevis, supera ; cotyledones 
latse, camosulae, dissepimento incumbentes. — ^Species unica C.gum- 
miferum. — Arbor 40-pedaHs, ramulis crassis. Folia simplicia (fere 
Semecarpi), ad apices ramorum approximata, semipedalia v. paulo 
longiora, rarius fere pedalia, cuneato-oblonga, obtusissima v. retusa, 
basi angustata et in petiolum brevem decurrentia, rigidula, glabra, 
parallele penninervia et tenuiter reticulato-venosa. Famculce axil- 
lares, parum ramosae, 3-4-pollicares. Flor€9 ex reliquiis suppe- 
tentibus parvi videntur, fasciculati. Brupm semipollicares, pur- 
purascentes. • 
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These specimens remind one of some of the Asiatic Semecarpi, and, 

although not in flower, cannot be referred to any published genus, on 

account of the curious form of the seed. The fruit had probably its 

origin in a compound ovary with one fertile and several empty cells, 

which, with the habit, induce me to place the plant among Anacardiea, 

It formed a straight tree of forty feet or more, with a trunk of about 

a foot in thickness, in the forest near Barra, distilling a reddish gum. 

2. MauriaP (Tapirioides) multifloray Mart. Herb. Fl. Bras. n. 1274 

(nomen absque descr.) ; abortu dioica, ramulis petiolis paniculisque 

minute ferrugineo-tomentellis, foliolis 6-11 oblongis obtuse acumi- 

natis basi obliquis glabris, paniculis masculis ramosissimis flori- 

bundis minutifloris, fcemineis oblongis paudfloris, stylis 4-5 brevissi- 

mis distinctis. — Jrbor ramosissima, 18-20-pedalis. Folia ssepe 

pedalia ; foliola opposita, breviter petiolulata, maxima 6 poll, longa, 

ssepius 3 poll. v. paulo minora, acumine longiusculo obtuso, supra 

glaberrima nitidula, subtus pallida V. ferruginea, glabra v. ad venas 

pilis minutis puberula. Panicula mascula semipedales et longiores. 

Bractea minutae, squamseformes. Florea secus ramos ultimos fasci- 

culato-cymulosi, breviter pedicellati, expansi vix linea latiores. 

Calyx apertus, laciniis 5 orbiculatis obtusis. Fetala ovata, calyce 

duplo longiora, demum reflexa, oestivatione leviter imbricata. 

Stamina 10, petala superantia, sub disco integro inserta, altema 

breviora. Ovarii rudimentum hirsutum, disco impositum, in stylos 

breves 4-5 divisum. Panicula foeminea multo breviores et minus 

ramosse. Flores paulo majores. Cali/x, petala et stamina marium, 

hgec taraen tenidora antheris effetis. Ovarium glabrum, ovoideum, 

camosum, obtusum, coronatum, stylis 4-5 brevissimis crasse capitato- 

stigmatosis ; intus uniloculare. Ovulum unicum e fdniculo parieti 

cavitatis adnato suspensum. JDrupa ovoidea, fere 6 lin. longa, 

obtusa, stylorura vestigiis vix umbilicata, nigra, pericarpio pulposo 

dulci, endocarpio crustaceo. Semen pendulum, fructu conforme; 

testa tenuis ; cotyledonea crasso-carnosse, plano-convexae, apice (quoad 

fructum infera) in acumen radiculgeforme accumbenti-inflexum pro- 

ductsB. Jtadicula supera brevissima. 

This tree, found by Mr. Spruce equally abundantly in wet and dry 
situations on the Amazon, appears to be very common in various parts 
of Guiana and Brazil, and can hardly have escaped the notice of earlier 
botanists ; yet I am unable to identify it with certainty with any but 
Martius's plant, distributed in the * Herbarium Florae Brasiliensis,* 
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under the number 1274, bat named only in his Catalogae without any 
description. It agrees precisely with Aublet's principal figure of his 
Tapiriria (or Tapiria) OuianeiuU^ and is very much like the apparently 
male specimen of that plant preserved in the British Museum ; but 
Aublet's description and figure of the ovary and fruit (which I have 
no means of verifying) are at total variance with our plant. It is, 
however, very probably Kunth's Comocladia ? Tapaculo, but certainly, as 
suspected by Kunth, does not belong to that genus. From Mauria, to 
which Martius refers it, it differs in the aestivation of the corolla, which 
is slightly imbricate, not strictly valvate, and in some respects in the 
style. The embryo is also different from that of Mauria 9implic'{folia 
(the only one of which I have seen ripe fruit), yet we can hardly venture 
to establish it as a distinct genus, unless both sexes as well as the fruit 
of the several other published Mauria^ especially the small-flowered 
species described by Tulasne, shall, on comparison with the present 
species and some others allied to it, confirm these distinctions. In the 
mean time we may consider it as a section of Mauria, under the name 
of Tapirioides, which, if it be proved that Aublet had by mistake 
described the fruit of some different plant, may be exchanged for his 
name of Tapiria. 

Mr. Spruce's specimens were first distributed to a few subscribers 
under the name of Tapiria, sp. n. ? from Caripi, and afterwards more 
generally from Santarem, under the name of Mauria muUiflora, Mart. 
I have also examined from other collections male specimens — from 
Guiana, Sir Eobt. Schomburgk, Ist coll. n. 174, 2nd coll. n. 721, 789, 
793, 915 and 916 (Rich. Schomburgk, n. 1052, 1350, 1406, 1483, 
1482) ; from Surinam, Hostmann, n. 368 and 853 ; from Brazil, 
Martius, Sello, Salzmann, and Spruce ; female specimens from Guiana, 
Sir Eobt. Schomburgk, n. 1010 (Rich. Schomburgk, n. 1706), and 
from Brazil, Spruce ; the fruit I have only seen in Spruce's specimens. 
To the same section appear to belong the two following species, of 
which, however, I have only seen male specimens : — Mauria (Tapi- 
rioides) «»ii^«;^. Mart. Herb. Fl. Bras. n. 1275; foliolis l)revi3sime 
petiolulatis 3-5 v. inferioribus solitariis oblongo-ellipticis obtuse acumi- 
natis basi angustatis glaberrimis nitidis, paniculis masculis ramosissimis 
floribundis minutifloris. — Petioli communes 1-2-pollicares. Foliola 
3-5 poll, longa, subcoriacea. Panicula mascula M, muUiflora. Feiala 
calycis ladniis ovatis duplo longiora. — ^Minas Geraes (Claussen) ; — and 
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M auria (Tapirioides) ohtusa ; f oliis amplis, foUolis 7-9 obovato-ellipiicis 
ootusis supra preeter costam glabris, subtua petiolis inflorescentiaque 
fermgineo-pubescentibus, panicula mascula ampla ramosissima flori- 
banda minutiflora. — Folia sesquipedalia, abortu foHoli terminalis ssepe 
abrapte pinnata. Foliola opposita, 3-6-pollicaria. Panicula quam in 
M, mult^hra ampliores, floribus crebrioribus. Pedicelli brevissimi. 
Petala calycis laciniis orbiculatis triplo longiora. — ^British Guiana ; Sir 
Bobt. Scbomburgk, n. 892 (Eich. Scbomb. n. 1442). 

3. Icica Spruceanay sp. n. ; ramulis glabris, foliolis 7-9 oblongis longe 
cuspidatis integerrimis impunctatis, costa subtus petiolisque pube- 
rulis, paniculis brevibus a basi ramosis, fructu oblique ovoideo-tri- 
quetro 1-2-pyreno. — Jrhor 30-40-pedalis, 7. heptaphylla ut videtur 
affinis, pube petiolorum et costarum facile distincta. Folia ampla, 
foliolis petiolulatis 4-5-pollicaribus basi saepe obliquis. Florea non 
vidi. Panicula fnictiferse vix pollicares, a basi ramosre. Bmpa 
8-9 b'n. longse, rubrse vel albsB (Spruce). Pericarpium tenue, 
durum. Pyrena ssepius 2. Semen paulo infra apicem affixum, 
maturum baud inveni, sed in embiyone juniore cotyledones vix 
plicatse erant. — ^From the forest near Barra. 

4. Icica j9»d^c^«, sp.n. ; ramulis novelHs petiolisque pubescentibus, 
foliolis 1-3 ovali-oblongis cuspidatis paucidentatis glabris puberulisve 
minute pelluddo-punctatis, floribus 4-nerviis 8-andris, stylo ovario 
longiore. — Arbor parva. FoUa alterna v. hinc inde opposita, valde 
irregularia, pleraque pinnatim trifoliolata,* impari a lateralibus oppo- 
sitis distante nunc iis multo majore, nunc rarius sequali ; alia sim* 
plicia, petiolo brevissimo fulto ; maxima semipedalia v. paulo ma- 
jora, pleraque multo minora; omnia rigide membranacea, penni- 
nervia, supra medium plus minus obtuse serrata, apice abrupte cus- 
pidata, acumine obtuso angusto. Petioluli villosi, apice intu- 
mescentes. Morum fasciculi densi, axillares v. supra-axillares. 
Pedicelli Hneam longi. Calyx parvus, lobis 4 orbiculatis. Petala 
lanceolata, IJ lin. longa, erecta, apice breviter patentia, acumine 
inflexo, sestivatione valvata. Stamina petalis dimidio breviora, an« 
theris anguste oblongis. Ovarium disco orbiculato insidens, stylo 
petalis paulo breviore, locuUs 4 biovulatis. Brupa camosula, 
coccinea, nunc late ovata acuta bisulca basi subcordata disperma, 
nunc oblique ovoidea acuta monosperma. Pyrena crustacesd. Semen 
pendulum, testa membranacea. Mnbryo exalbuminosus, radicqla 
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snpera, eotyledonibus subfoliaceis crB8sinsculi& plas miniis plicatis. — 
'From sandy doils in the forest near Baira, differing considerably in 
babit from other Idea, 
5. Hedwigia rhotfolia^ sp. n. ; foHolis 9-18 oblique ovali-ellipticis acu- 
minatis pauciserratis rigide membranaceis ad costam petiolis inflo- 
rescentiaque pubenilis, panicolis axillaribus brevibus, drupis tomen- 
tosis 1-2-pyrenis. — Jrbor 25-pedali8, reunoso-aromatica. Pubes 
ramnlomm petiolorum et inflorescentiss rufescens. Folia niajora 
sesqnipedalia, folioHs oltimis interdum semipedalibns ; foliola in- 
feriora minora, opposita, penninenda et reticulato-venosa. Panicula 
in axillis snperioribus 4~5-poUicare8. Flares non vidi, sed reliquise 
ad basin frnctus calycem indicant parvmn 5-lobum. Stamina 10, 
sub disco orbiculari ihserta. Brupa 6-8 lin. longse, tomento ferra- 
gineo vestitse, nunc late ovoideo-globosae acutiusculse dipyrense, 
nunc oblique ovoides dorso convexse, hinc obtusangulse, apice 
acutiusculse, monopy reuse. Pyrena ossese, pulpa alba obtectse. 
Semen pendulum, obovoideum, rectum, testa membranacea. Coty- 
ledonea crasso-camosse, plano-convexse, rectse, apice (infera) productse 
in acumen breve radiculaeforme tenue incurvum, in dorsum alterius 
cetyledonis incumbens (nee ut in Mauria mnltiflora accumbens). 
jRadkula vera brevis, supera, intra emarginaturam cotyledonum 
inclusa. — ^Trom the vicinity of Barra. 

6. Thyrsodium Sprueeanum, gen. nov. — Ckar. gen, Thtesobitjm 
(SaLsm. MS.). Flares abortu dioici (v. polygami?). Fl. masc. 
Calyx campanulatus, semi-B-fidus, laciniis acutis, sestivatione valvatis. 
Petala 5, laciniis calycinis altemantia, ad apicem tubi inserta, sesti- 
vatione valvata. Stamina 6, petalis altema et cum lis inserta, 
brevia, antheris medifixis introrsis bilocularibus loculis parallelis 
longitudinaliter dehiscentibus. Oe^am rudimentum cum stylo con- 
tinuum, Hneare, corolla paulo brevius, apice in stigma bilobum 
dilatatum. Fl,fism. et fructus ignoti. — ^Axbores austro- Americana. 
Folia altema, impari-pinnata, foliolis subqppositis, Paniculse maacuke 
ierminales, ampla,^floribunda. Bractese parva, lanceolata, aqtmrna- 
formes, Flores in ordine majmculiy fere Garugae. . 
Of this genus, closely allied to the East Indian Garuga, I have the 

three following species : — 

1. T. S^sruceamum ; panicula mascula laxa petiolisque minute tomen- 
tdlis, foUolis 11-13 oblongis acuminatis supra nitidis reticolatis 
VOL. rv. D 
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subtus vix sub lente tomentellis, basi acutis, pedioellis bracteas 
superantibus calycem subaequantibus. — Arbor 16-pedalis. Folia 
l-l|-pedalia. Foliola pleraque opposita, 3-6 poll, longa, 1-lJ 
poll, lata, abrupte et acutiuscule acuminata, basi acuta et breviter 
petiolulata, penninervia et reticulato-venulosa, venis primariis subtus 
prominulis et minute tomentellis, rete venularum utrinque conspicuo. 
Panicula anguste pyramidata, foliis subbrevior, bis terve ramosa, 
floribus secus ramulos ultimos raoemulosis. Bractea lanceolatae, 
acutae, deciduee, majores linea paulo longiores; ultimse lineares, 
minimsB. Fedicelli^ 1-2 lin. longi, uti calyces et petala extus to- 
mentelU. Calycia tubus lineam longus, ladnise tubo sequilongse. 
Petala paulo longiora, lanceolata, acumine inflexo. Stamina petalis 
dimidio breviora. — From the campos near Santarem. Flowers 
yellowish-green, honey-scented. (B. Spruce.) 

2. T. Salzmannianum ; panicula mascula thyrsoidea fasciculiflora pe- 
tiolisque ferrugineo-tomentosis, foliolis (11-13) late oblongis breviter 
acuminatis coriaceis supra nitidis reticulatis subtus vix tomentellis 
basi obtusis, pedicellis bracteas vix eequantibus calyce brevioribus. — 
Foliola quam in T. Spruceano latiora, rigidiora. Flores secus ramos 
breves paniculae dense glomerati. — ^Ad Bahiam in collibus. (Salz- 
mann.) 

3. T. Schomhurgkianum ; panicula mascula ampla ramosissima petio- 
lisque ferrugineo-tomenteUis, foliolis (11-13) amplis elliptico-oblongis 
acuminatis supra ad costam subtusque ferrugineo-pubescentibus, 
pedicellis bracteam vix aequantibus calyce brevioribus. — Folia bi- 
pedalia. Foliola 6-8 poll, longa, 2-3 poll, lata, vix coriacea, supra 
scabriuscula, subtus undique pubescentia. Panicula bipedalis. Florea 
in ramulos ultimos fasciculati, quam in preecedentibus paulo minores. 
— ^British Guiana; Sir Eobt. Scbomburgk, 1st colL n. 892. 

(7b be continued,) 



Abstract of a Journal kept during the voyage of ILM»S, Herald; 
by Beetholb See&iann. 

On the 30th of October, 1850, the Herald fairly commenced her 
homeward voyage by bidding adieu to the Hawaiian Islands, and 
shaping her course towards China. Wafted along by the north-west 
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trade-wind, she arrived, on the 19th of November, in sight of the island 
of Assumption, passed Pormosa and the Bashee gronpe, and, after ex* 
periencing in the neighbourhood of the Utter a series of severe gales 
from the N.N.W., reached, on the Uist of November (or rather on the 
1st of December, for she had lost a day), the harbour of Victoria, 
Hong-Kong. 

The island of Hong-Kong, as seen from the anchorage, appears, 
especially during the winter, the time of our visit, a barren and unin- 
viting country. Huge masses of trap, granite, and hornblende are 
piled upon each other, till they reach their highest summit in Victoria, 
a peak nearly 2,000 feet above the sea. But however unfavourable 
may be the aspect, on a closer inspection the botanist discovers a rich 
flora, full of new genera and species, although the labours of Hinds, 
Fortune, Hance, and Champion have already brought forward such 
treasures. Indeed, it is estimated that Hong-Kong, small as it is, pro- 
duces about a thousand species, and probably many more : an estimate 
which I am by no means inclined to call into question; for nearly 
every nook and vaUey has its peculiar vegetation, and on the whole but 
few plants, which may be called common, are to be found. True, 
Finus Ckinensis, Myrtua tomentosa, (JaUicarpa tomentosa, and a species 
of Fandanus are frequent, but only in the lower parts ; at an elevation 
of 400 feet they disappear, and are replaced by rarer productions. 

I ascended Mount Victoria and the other peaks, explored various 
valleys, and went once to Cowloon, on the mainland, in the Chinese 
territoiy. At Cowloon a great portion of the vegetables — Sweet Pota- 
toes, Cabbages, Onions, Spinach, Tumeps, Egg-apples — consumed in 
Victoria, are grown ; I also observed several acres planted with Bceh- 
meria nivea, for making grass-cloth. Botanical novelties I did not 
obtain, but found Panax aculeatu8, a species of Ficua, two Ferns, and 
several almost dried-up specimens of Clerodendron fragrans^ which grew 
abundantly on the road-sides, and were about four feet high. It is now 
universally regretted that the little peninsula of Cowloon was not se- 
lected for the British settlement, in preference to the unhealthy locality 
in which the present town of Victoria is built ; for after all the enormous 
expenses to which the Government has been subjected in order to cany 
out the great public works, drainage, canals, bridges, &c., the salubrity 
of Hong-Kong is but slightly improved, and the annual mortality 
among the whites continues to be very great. 
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On the slopes of the hills forming the Happy Valley, just above the 
burial-ground, a number of rare plants are to be found. I gathered 
several species of Oak, the Syntsdrya OMea, LindL, the nuts of which are 
eaten, a beautiful Chestnut (Castanea, sp.), Memecylon ni^rescena, H. et 
Arn., Camellia euryoideSy and C, Japonica, The latter was about 
twenty-four feet high, but this is by no means its greatest size : in 
some parts of the island it attains a height of fifty feet, and a stem 
more than a foot in diameter. To discover new species is highly 
gratifying, yet I think it is equally so to meet again with plants which, 
like the Camellia Japonica, were favourites in our native land, and have 
been famiHar to us from our infancy. 

The view from Victoria Peak is beautiful, and amply repays the ex- 
ertions even of him who ascends the mountain merely for the sake of 
the surrounding scenery. The spectator may discover more than thirty 
islands, and a vast number of Chinese and European ships : he has a 
complete panorama of the town of Victoria, its naagnificent edifices, 
roads, bridges, canals, and other public works which have been con- 
structed since the occupation. The peak itself, as well as the whole 
ridge of the Hong-Kong mountains, is destitute of woody plants ; but 
on the slopes, in the little groves and valleys, a mass of shrubs, chiefly: 
evergreens, and a luxuriant herbage, are met with. I noticed Gardenias^ 
Rubiy Azaleas, Ardidas, Gordonias, Bakeafrutescens, Anthemis Chinensis 
with small yellow flowers, Limonia citrifolia, Stryehnos colubrina, Smi- 
laces, Orchidea, and Ferns, Among the latter is the curious Nephrolepis 
tuberosa, Don, having large tuberous roots like Potatoes. In some of 
the rivulets of the mountain I found a number of gold-fishes {Oyprinus 
auratus, Linn.). Several of them were safely carried down to the town 
and deposited in a jar. 

Tliere are at present in Hong-Kong two gentlemen, Dr. H. F. Hance 
and Lieut.-Colonel Eyre, who take great interest in botany. They 
made several excursions with me to the most profitable localities, and 
pointed out some of the rarest productions of the flora. Dr. Hance 
was unfortunately suffering from intermittent fever, which has shaken 
him so much during the last four months that he will be compelled 
to return to England before the commencement of the rainy season. 
He was, therefore, unable to accompany me very frequently. Lieut.- 
Colonel Eyre makes almost daily excursions. He possesses, be- 
sides a considerable herbarium, a beautiful set of coloured drawings 
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of Hong-Kong plants, ehiefly executed by himself. Many of the figures 
represent species new to science ; there is espedally one, a Camellia^ 
allied apparently to C, caudata^ Wall. It has been called by Captain 
Champion O. euryoide%. I do not, however, observe that name in the 
enumeration of Chinese plants given in the ' Journal of Botany' by him 
and the late Dr. Ghuxbicr. 

In the evenii^ of the 2nd of December I attended a meeting of the 
China branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, when the secretary read a ' 
paper by Dr. H. J. Hanoe, advocating the establishment of a botanical 
garden. It appears to be the general wish that such an institution 
should eflFect a twofold object — ^be useful to science, and serve as a pub- 
lic promenade. Tet such is the peculiarity of the ground and climate 
that great difficulty will be experienced in choosing an appropriate place. 
If a situation unprotected finom the wind is selected, a single typhoon 
may destroy within a few hours the most valuable collection ; and a 
sheltered position adapted for a botanical garden Ib hardly to be found 
in the vicinity of the town. Little hope remains, therefore, of seeing 
both objects accomplished, but, as has been observed, the advancement 
of science should be the primary, and promenading the secondary, aim 
of the institution. 

Being desirous of visiting Canton, I started, accompanied by Mr. 
John Anderson, one of my fellow- voyagers, on the morning of the 11th 
of December, in a river-steamer. Our voyage was first through a groupe 
of islands, and then up the river, passing the town of Whampoa. The 
high state of cultivation, the number of villages, the tall pagodas, the 
gorgeous temples, the great mass of ships, and the thousands of boats 
loaded with human beings, are truly worth seeeing, and only to be met 
with in China. If a thoroughfare in the city of London is called 
crowded, I am actually at a loss what term to apply to the mass of 
boats and people seen at Canton. It is almost beyond belief. We 
reached our destination towards the evening, and were kindly received 
by Mr. W. Pastau, a German merchant, whose establishment at Vic- 
toria had already been placed at my disposal, and who here gave another 
proof of his hospitality. 

You are probably aware how peculiarly foreigners are situated at 
Canton. They are only allowed to enter the suburbs : the actual city 
is not open to them ; and as the streets of the former are very narrow 
and filthy, the sole place for walking is a small garden in front of the 
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factories on tbe banks of the river, Fonnerly this garden was dirided 
by a wall into two portions, the smaller of which — containing a neat 
church raised by general subscription of the Protestants — belonged to 
tlie Engllsb^ the larger to the other foreign merchants ; but now, after 
years of dcHheTation and many a warm discussion, the division has been 
pulled down, and the grounds are united. The garden contains several 
tine trees, BauhiniaSy Fig-trees, Palms, &c., and is kept very neat and 
eleaa, but cNimsidering the great annual expense of maintaining it, one 
can bat regret that it has been laid out by a person who possessed 
neither taste nor judgment. 

It 15 generally the ambition of those who visit Canton to go to the 
so-called heights of the city. As this expedition, if undertaken by 
single indiviiluals, is not considered safe — some Europeans having 
occasionally been murdered, others beaten or pelted with stones — a 
party wns tbnxied. After about two hours of uninterrupted walking 
through the crowded streets of the suburbs we reached the outside of 
the walla, without being subjected to any insult except that offered by 
a lot of boys and girls, sometimes amounting to more than a hundred, 
who constautlj followed us with the annoying cry of " Foreign devils ! 
foreign devils !" From the hills we obtained a full view of the city — a 
mass of buildings so closely crammed together that it was almost im- 
possible to detect either streets, squares, or any other division; the 
whole presenting, if not a beautiful, at least a grand and curious 
spectacle. 

The flora of the surrounding country was very scanty. A few iso- 
lated Pme-treea [Pinm CkinensiSy Lamb.) grew on the heights ; near 
the water, Ficu^ nitida and some Bamboos ; on the great city walls, 
Bwhmma uimtt and Fictia stipulata ; while spreading over hedges was 
seen a Hop which differs so much in aspect and size from Humulm 
Litpulm^ that on a closer comparison it may possibly prove a new 
species. Among the cultivated plants, except the Sagittaria Chinends, 
which wns grown in great quantities in swamps, I observed nothing 
peculiar. The Eice and most vegetables had not yet been sown, for it 
was still wiuter^ which, though not to be compared with ours, is suffi- 
ciently severe to convert sometimes during the night the surface of the 
etaguant water into a crust of ice. 

lu opproaehing one of the twelve gates a number of soldiers came 
towards us, who, with the greatest politeness, told us that we had 
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better return whence we came. Bat I had made ap my mind that I 
would go inside the walls of Canton, so, stepping boldly through the 
gate, I walked a few steps forward, followed by the rest of my com- 
panions, and then turned back. The soldiers understood perfectly 
well for what the odd manoeuvre was intended. They laughed heartily, 
and we all parted as friends. — ^We now returned, and retracing our 
steps through the suburbs reached the factories in safety. 

The people of Canton seem to attach great value to the virtues of 
plants. In the principal streets are stalls where medicinal herbs, roots, 
barks, and other vegetable substances are sold. At one of these places 
I counted more than fifty different drugs. There is generally, especially 
if a cure is performed, a man puffing up and extolling the extraor- 
dinary properties of his wares, in doing which he indulges now and 
then in a piece of witticism, which occasions among his gaping 
audience great merriment. I have never regretted so much being 
ignorant of the vernacular tongue as here, for whatever may be the 
qu€u;keiy connected with the Chinese practice of medicine, a great deal, 
no doubt, is sound science, dearly purchased by experience. In this 
respect we have yet much to learn from them. The great work of Li- 
shi-chin, called the ' Fun-tsau-kang-muh,* or Materia Medico, is a 
valuable compilation, of which Europeans know but little, and which 
has never been translated into any language. It consists of no 
less than forty closely-printed octavo volumes, and contains several 
hundred figures of minerals, plants, and animals. True, the represen- 
tations are imperfect, but they are in most instances not inferior to 
those woodcuts adorning the pages of the old " Krauterbucher " and 
Herbals published in Europe shortly after the invention of printing. 
To identify the names and figures given by li-shi-chin with scientific 
appellations, will be an interesting study to those who occupy them- 
selves with Chinese Natural History, and, judging from the few ex- 
tracts which have lately been published, the labour of translating the 
whole would be amply repaid by a vast amount of curious and useful 
information.* 

In the * Manual of Scientific Inquiry ' you ask whether, in the 
northern provinces of China, Indigo or any other vegetable dye is 
used in colouring green tea. Whether different processes of dyeing are 

* The work in question is to be had of all the principal booksellers in Canton. 
Price 8 dollars, 50 cents, Spanish. 
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These specimens remind one of some of the Asiatic Semecarpi, and, 

although not in flower, cannot be referred to any published genus, on 

account of the curious form of the seed. The fruit had probably its 

origin in a compound ovary with one fertile and several empty cells, 

which, with the habit, induce me to place the plant among Anacardiea, 

It formed a straight tree of forty feet or more, with a trunk of about 

a foot in thickness, in the forest near Barra, distilling a reddish gum. 

2. Mauria? (Tapirioides) multiflora, Mart. Herb. Fl. Bras. n. 1274 

(nomen absque descr.) ; abortu dioica, ramulis petiolis paniculisque 

minute ferrugineo-tomentellis, foliolis 5-11 oblongis obtuse acumi- 

natis basi obliquis glabris, paniculis masculis ramosissimis fiori- 

bundis minutifloris, foemineis oblongis paudfloris, stylis 4-5 brevissi- 

mis distinctis. — Arbor ramosissima, 18-20-pedalis. Folia ssepe 

pedalia ; foliola opposita, breviter petiolulata, maxima 5 poll, longa, 

ssepius 3 poU. v. paulo minora, acumine longiusculo obtuso, supra 

glaberrima nitidula, subtus pallida t. ferruginea, glabra v. ad venas 

pilis minutis puberula. Panicula mascula semipedales et longiores. 

BradecB minutse, squamaeformes. Flores secus ramos ultimos fasd- 

culato-cymulosi, breviter pedicellati, expansi vix linea latiores. 

Calyx apertus, laciniis 5 orbiculatis obtusis. Petala ovata, calyce 

duplo longiora, demum reflexa, sestivatione leviter imbricata. 

Stamina 10, petala superantia, sub disco integro inserta, altema 

breviora. Ovarii rudimentum hirsutum, disco impositum, in stylos 

breves 4-5 divisum. Panicula foeminetB multo breviores et minus 

ramosse. PloreB paulo majores. CaXyx^ petala et stamina marium, 

haec taraen tenuiora antheris effetis. Ovarium glabrum, ovoideum, 

camosum, obtusum, coronatum, stylis 4-5 brevissimis crasse capitato- 

stigmatosis ; intus uniloculare. Ovulum unicum e fiiniculo parieti 

cavitatis adnato suspensum. Ihrupa ovoidea, fere 6 Hn. longa, 

obtusa, stylorum vestigiis vix umbilicata, nigra, pericarpio pulposo 

dulci, endocarpio crustaceo. Semen pendulum, fructu conforme ; 

testa tenuis ; cotyledones crasso-carnosae, plano-convexae, apice (quoad 

fructum infera) in acumen radiculaeforme accumbenti-inflexum pro- 

ductse. Badicula supera brevissima. 

This tree, found by Mr. Spruce equally abundantly in wet and dry 
situations on the Amazon, appears to be very common in various parts 
of Guiana and Brazil, and can hardly have escaped the notice of earlier 
botanists ; yet I am unable to identify it with certainty with any but 
Martius's plant, distributed in the * Herbarium Plor« Brasiliensis,' 
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under the nninber 1274, but named only in his Catalogue without any 
description. It agrees precisely with Aublet's principal figure of his 
Tapiriria (or Tapiria) Guianenais, and is very much like the apparently 
male specimen of that plant preserved in the British Museum ; but 
Aublet's description and figure of the ovary and fruit (which I have 
no means of verifying) are at total variance with our plant. It is, 
however, very probably Kunth's Comocladia P Tapaculo, but certainly, as 
suspected by Kunth, does not belong to that genus. From Mauria, to 
which Martins refers it, it differs in the aestivation of the corolla, which 
is slightly imbricate, not strictly valvate, and in some respects in the 
style. The embryo is also different from that of Mauria »implic\folia 
(the only one of which I have seen ripe fruit), yet we can hardly venture 
to establish it as a distract genus, unless both sexes as well as the fruit 
of the several other published Mauria, especially the small-flowered 
species described by Tulasne, shall, on comparison with the present 
species and some others allied to it, confirm these distinctions. In the 
mean time we may consider it as a section of Mauria, imder the name 
of Tapirioides, which, if it be proved that Aublet had by mistake 
described the fruit of some different plant, may be exchanged for his 
name of Tapiria, 

Mr. Spruce's specimens were first distributed to a few subscribers 
under the name of Tapiria, sp. n. ? from Caripi, and afterwards more 
generally from Santarem, under the name of Mauria muUifiora, Mart. 
I have also examined from other collections male specimens — from 
Guiana, Sir Robt. Schomburgk, 1st coll. n. 174, 2nd coll. n. 721, 789, 
793, 915 and 916 (Rich. Schomburgk, n. 1052, 1350, 1406, 1483, 
1482) ; from Surinam, Hostmann, n. 368 and 853 ; from Brazil, 
Martins, Sello, Salzmann, and Spruce ; female specimens from Guiana, 
Sir Robt. Schomburgk, n. 1010 (Rich. Schomburgk, n. 1706), and 
from Brazil, Spruce ; the fruit I have only seen in Spruce's specimens. 
To the same section appear to belong the two following species, of 
which, however, I have only seen male specimens ; — Mauria (Tapi- 
rioides) st^lu^u^, Mart. Herb. Fl. Bras. n. 1275; foliolis brevissime 
petiolulatis 3-5 v. inferioribus solitariis oblongo-ellipticis obtuse acumi- 
natis basi angustatis glabemmis nitidis, paniculis masculis ramosissimis 
floribandis minutifloris. — Petioli communes 1-2-pollicares. Foliola 
3-5 poll, longa, subcoriacea. Panicula mascula M, muUifiora. Feiala 
calyds laciniis ovatis duplo longiora. — Minas Geraes (Claussen) ; — and 
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M auria (Tapirioides) obtusa ; f oliis amplis, foliolis 7-9 obovato-ellipiicis 
ootusis supra prseter costam glabris, subtus petiolis inflorescentiaque 
ferrugineo-pubescentibus, panicola mascula ampla ramosissima flori- 
bunda minutiflora, — Folia sesqiiipedaKa, abortu folioli terminalis ssepe 
abrupte pinnata. Foliola opposita, 3-6-pollicaria. Pamcula quam in 
M. muUiflora ampliores, floribus crebrioribus. Pedicelli brevissimi. 
Petala calycis laciniis orbiculatis triple longiora. — ^British Guiana ; Sir 
Robt. Scbomburgk, n. 892 (Eicb. Schomb. n. 1442). 

3. Icica Spruceana^ sp. n. ; ramulis glabris, foliolis 7-9 oblongis longe 
cuspidatis integerrimis impunctatis, cosia subtus petiolisque pube- 
rulis, paniculis brevibus a basi ramosis, fructu oblique ovoideo-tri- 
quetro 1-2-pyreno. — Arbor 30-40-pedalis, /. heptaphylla ut videtur 
afiinis, pube petiolorum et costarum facile distincta. Folia ampla, 
foliolis petiolulatis 4-5-pollicaTibus basi ssepe obliquis. Florea non 
vidi. • PanicuUs fructiferse vix pollicares, a basi ramosse. Brupa 
8-9 lin. longae, rubrse vel albse (Spruce). Pericarpium tenue, 
durum. Pyrena ssepius 2. Semen paulo infra apicem affixum, 
maturum baud inveni, sed in embryone juniore cotyledones vix 
plicatse erant. — ^From the forest near Barra. 

4. Icic&pubescenSj sip.n,; ramulis novellis petiolisque pubescentibus, 
foliolis 1-3 ovali-oblongis cuspidatis paucidentatis glabris puberulisve 
minute pellucido-punctatis, floribus 4-nerviis 8-andris, stylo ovario 
longiore. — Arbor parva. FoUa altema v. bine inde opposita, valde 
irregularia, pleraque pinnatim trifoliolata; impari a lateralibus oppo- 
sitis distante nunc iis multo majore, nunc rarius sequali ; alia sim- 
plicia, petiolo brevissimo folto ; maxima semipedalia v. paulo ma- 
jora, pleraque multo minora; omnia rigide membranacea, penni- 
nervia, supra medium plus minus obtuse serrata, apice abrupte cus- 
pidata, acumine obtuso angusto. Petioluli villosi, apice intu- 
mescentes. Florum fasciculi densi, axillares v. supra-axillares. 
Pedicelli lineam longi. Calyx parvus, lobis 4 orbiculatis. Petala 
lanceolata, li lin. longa, erecta, apice breviter patentia, acumine 
inflexo, sestivatione valvata. Stamina petalis dimidio breviora, an- 
tberis anguste oblongis. Ovarium disco orbiculato insidens, stylo 
petalis paulo breviore, loculis 4 biovulatis. Drupa camosula, 
coccinea, nunc late ovata acuta bisulca basi subcordata disperma, 
tranc oblique ovoidea acuta monosperma. Pyrente crustacese. Semen 
pendulum, testa membranacea. Embryo exalbuminosus, radicqla 
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snpera, cotyledonibus subfoliaceis erassiuscolis plas minns pUcatis. — 
From sandy doils in the forest near Barra, differing eonsiderably in 
habit from other Idea. 

5. Hedwigia rhojfolia, sp. n. ; foliolis 9-18 oblique ovali-ellipticis acu- 
minatis pauciserratis rigide membranaceis ad oostam petiolis inflo- 
rescentiaque puberalis, panicnKs axillaribns bievibus, dmpis tomen- 
tosis l~2-pyrenis. — Arbor 25-peda]i8, resinoso-aromatica. Pvbea 
ramnlomm petiolomm et infloreacentise rufescens. Folia niajora 
sesqnipedalia, foliolis nltimis interdum semipedalibns ; foliola in- 
feriora minora, opposita, penninerria et reticulato-venosa. Panicula 
in axillis snperioribns 4~5-pollicares. Flore9 non vidi, sed reliquia; 
ad basin frnctus calycem indicant parvmn 5-lobnm. Stamina 10, 
sub disco orbicnlari ihserta. Drupa 6-8 Un. longse, tomento ferra- 
gineo vestitffi, nunc late ovoideo-globosse acutiuscuke dipyrense, 
nunc oblique ovoides dorso oonvexse, hinc obtusangulse, apice 
acntiusca]9&, monopyrense. Pyrena ossess, pulpa alba obtectae. 
Semen pendulum, obovoideum, rectum, testa membranacea. Coty- 
ledones crasso-camosse, plano-convexee, rectse, apice (infera) productse 
in acumen breve radiculsBforme tenue incurvum, in dorsum alterius 
cotyledonis incumbens (nee ut in Mauria muHi/lo9*a accumbens). 
Eadunda vera brevis, supera, intra emarginaturam cotyledonum 
inclusa.— From the vicinity of Barra. 

6. Thyrsodium Sprueeanum, gen. nov. — (Mar. gen. Thtesoditjm 
(Salzm. MS.). Floret abortu dioici (v. polygami?). Fl. masc. 
Calyx campanulatus, semi-6-fidu8, ladniis acutis, sestivatione valvatis. 
Petala 5, laciniis calydnis altemantia, ad apicem tubi inserta, a^sti- 
vatione valvata. Stamina 6, petalis alterna et eum iis inserta, 
brevia, antheris mediiixis introrsis bilocnlaribus loculis parallelis 
longitudinaliter dehiscentibus. Ot^am rudimentum cum stylo con- 
tinuum, lineare, corolla paulo brevius, apice in stigma bilobum 
dilatatum. M.fosm, et fructus ignoti. — ^Arbores austro- Americana. 
Folia alterna, impari-^nnata, foliolis suhoppositia. Panicuke mascula 
terminales, amphSyfloribunda. BractesB parva, lanceolata, squama- 

formes. Floras in ordine majmculi, fere Garugse. 

Of this genus, closely allied to the East Indian Garuga, I have the 
three following species : — 
1. T. Spruceamm ; panicula mascula laxa petiolisque minute tomen- 

tellis, foliolis 11-13 oblongis acuminatis supra nitidis reticulatis 

VOL. rv. D 
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Tab. XII. of Vol. III. Fig. 1. Flower-bud. 2. Expanded flower. 
3. Petal. 4. Stamens. 5. Stamens separated. 6. Pistil. 7. Trans- 
verse section of ovaiy. 8. Vertical section of ditto. 9, Ovule. 
10. Fruit t'-ali but Jip. 10 magnified. 



Second Report on Mb. Speucb's Collections of Dried Plants from 
North Bbazil ; by Geoeoe Bentham^ Es<i. F. 

(Continued from vol. iii. p. 373.) 

The HippocrateaceiB, three species, are all, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, hitherto undescribed, but in the confusion which prevails 
in the nomenclature of this small order, it is a matter of some difficulty 
to determine the generic names which should be given to them. One 
species, with two distinct adnate anther-cells, belongs to the group 
established by Dupetit-Thouars, and afterwards by Cambessedes, under 
the name of Calypso, If thi^ genus is correctly made to include all the 
species with two-celled adnate anthers, of many of which the fruit is 
unknown, and which vary much in inflorescence, in the point of inser- 
tion of the stamens on the disc, and even in the anther-cells themselves, 
either entirely distinct and parallel, or diverging and more or less con- 
fluent at the apex ; it would then comprise not only the original Salo' 
cia Ckinensis, Linn., and Joknia, Roxb., but also Raddisia of Leandro 
da Sacramento, and even Tontelea, Aubl., or TonseUa, Schreb., which 
Aublet distinctly describes as having two-celled anthers, although 
Cambessedes, apparently from examination of specimens, refers it to 
the one-celled genus. If a better acquaintance with all the species 
should confirm the above view, the Linnsean name of Salacia must be 
adopted, as |»*oposed by Wight and Ainott and now generally caa- 
firmed. 

Onr two othier specie* (to one of which, misled by Cambessedes, I 
had <m t^e distributed labels given the name of Salacia) have, in com- 
mon with many other South Ameriean species, the anthers of Hippo- 
eratea, transverse, with the two cells confluent into a eangle one, 
at any rate after opeiAig ; but judging from their inflwescence, they 
probably both belong to the genus distinguished from Hippoeratea 
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by the baccate fruit. To this genus Cambess^es unfortunately mis- 
applied the Linnsean name of Salacia. This error having been corrected 
by Wight and Amott, Endlicher has taken up, on the authority of 
CambessMes, Aublet's name of Ttmielea, but this course can hardly be 
justified until Aublet's character shall have been shown to be erroneous 
from the examination of authentic specimens. In the meantime, it 
would appear better to follow Martins in taking up the name of An^ 
thodon (not Anthodua, as written, apparently by mistake, in Sohultes' 
' Systema '), proposed by Kuiz and Pavon for a Peniyian species, gene- 
rally supposed to have baccate fruit. This fruit, however, has not 
been seen, either by Buiz or Pavon, or by Kuuth, who both have 
described in detail and figured the original species ; and as a Guiana 
plant closely allied to it in foliage and inflorescence (n. 710 of Schom- 
burgk's first collection) is certainly a Hijspoeraiea, it is probable that 
Buiz and Pavon's Awthodon deeunaius must also be reduced to that 
genus. But even should this prove to be the case, the name of Antkch 
don becomes otherwise unoccupied and may be applied as proposed by 
Martins. Among the other synonyms enumerated by Endlicher, Rod- 
dina, described as having two-celled anthers, would be transferred to 
Salacia ; Sicelium has evidently found its way here from a clerical or 
typographical error of Poiret's writing Tontelea for Tontanea ; Antho- 
discus is another clerical error for Anthodus or AtUkodon, Olercia, 
Yell., is the only one of the long list free from doubt, but at the same 
time it is the most recent, and only made known by a rude figure. A 
carefdl revision of the whole Order, and a determination of the real 
limits of the genera, is much wanted. The following are the three 
new species above mentioned : — 

1. Salacia dnlcis, sp. n. ; foliis oblongis sublanoeolatisve obtusis grosse 
paudserratis, cymis petiolo paulo longioribus, petalis oblongis 
subintegris calyoe triple longioribus, staminibus intra discum in- 
sertis, orulis geminis collateralibus, bacca depressa 4~6-8perma. — 
Affinis videtur 8, eampeatri (Calypso campestris, Gamb. in St. Hil. 
Fl. Bras. Mer. vol. ii. p. llO. 1. 104), sed elatior, folia majora, seepius 
4-5-pollicaria, paniculse breviores, potius cymoso-corymbosee quam 
oblongaa, calyces breviores, petala angustiora et integriora. Sacca 
depresso-globosa, 1-li poll, diametro. Semina omnia v. rarius 4-6 
tantum petfecta, pendula, snbglobosa, testa Isevi Crustacea, cotyledo- 

VOL. IV. c 
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nibus in massam duram conferrmnlnatis, radicola minnta mammse- 

formi hilum superum spectante. 

This species, from the Barra do Rio Negro, is a shrub of about seven 
feet in height, with very small yellowish flowers. The fruit is yellowish- 
glaucous, juicy, and sweet. The Indians are very fond of it, and call 
it Uaiatum^. 

2. Anthodon ffrandiflonts, sp. n. ; glaber, foliis crassis late oblongis 
acuminatis integerrimis basi rotundatis, floribus pro genere magnis 
axillaribus lateraUbusque aggregatis, pedicellis flore longioribus, 
petalis late obovatis integerrimis. — Frutex alte scandens. Folia 
petiolata, pleraque semipedalia v. longiora, crasse coriacea, acumine 
brevi obtuso, costa prominente, venis arcuatis parum conspicuis. 
Pedkelli in axiUis 4-6, per anthesin semipollicem longi. Calyx 
apei-tus, lobis vix lineam longis orbiculatis, exterioribus paulo mino- 
ribus. Petala lutea, basi fusca, obtusissima, 4 lin. longa, expansa, 
2 exteriora paulo latiora et basi minus angustata. JDiscus fuscus, 
conicus, crassus. Stamina ad marginem disci inserta, filamentis 
lineam longis. Anthercs transversae, veniformes, per anthesin con- 
fluentim uniloculares, juniores in loculos 2 obliquos subdivisi. Ova- 
rium disco immersum, loculis 3 biseriatim quadriovulatis. Stylm 
nullus. Ovarii apex triangularis, medio stigmatosus. — Near Barra, 
along streams. 

3. Anthodon ? laxiflorua, sp. n. ; glaberrimus, foliis oblongis breviter 
acuminatis integerrimis pauciserratisve, paniculis axillaribus sessi- 
libus kxe dichotomis, segmentis calydnis latissimis, petalis calyce 
duplo longioribus orbiculatis integerrimis, ovarii loculis biovulatis. — 
Frutex scandens. Folia breviter petiolata, semipedalia et longiora, 
tenuiter coriacea, nitidula. Panicula bipollicares, a basi ramosse, 
ramis gracilibus fere filiformibus paucifloris, pedicellis ultimis 3-6 
lin. longis. Flares expansi vix 2 lin. diametro. Filamenta intra 
discum inserta, libera, petalis breviora. Anthera juniores distincte 
biloculares sed transversae loculis divaricatis, nee ut in Salaciia 
Americanis erectse loculis paraUelis, et loculi demum in unum con- 
fluunt. Fructtcs ignotus. 

This climber, with smaU yellow flowers, was gathered near Obidos, 
and distributed under the name of Salada laxiflora, and may in some 
measure be considered as intermediate between the two genera. It is 
probable that abetter acquaintance with the Order may point out some 
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modifications in tbe generic groupes, 80 as to make them more oon- 
fonnable to habit and inflorescence. In the meantime the present 
plant appears to come nearer in character to Anthodon than to Salacia. 
The South American A^utfoliacea are very numerous, although but 
few are as yet described, nor has any successful attempt been made as 
yet to groupe them into genera and sections. The species of Ilex are 
generally much alike, and distinguished by differences of form, size, 
and consistence, which, although constant within certain limits, are yet 
very difficult to describe. The present collection contains two, both 
so distinct from any that I am acquainted with, that notwithstanding 
these drawbacks I venture here to characterize them. 

1. Hex parviflora; glaberrima, foliis longiuscule petiolatis oblongis* 
ellipticisve obtusis y. obtuse acuminatis integerrimis coriaceis basi 
rotundato-subacutis, pedunculis fasciculatis cum cymis 6-9-floris 
petiolo brevioribus, floribus minimis tetrapetalis. — Arbor 25-pedali8, 
forma Bids aquifolii. Folia coriacea, nitidula, ^\'-^\ poll, longa, 
X\ poll, lata, petiolo 6-8 lin. longo. Nodi fioriferi axiUares, in ra- 
mulum baud evoluti. Pedunculi plurimi, interdum ultra 12, vix 
3 lin. longi, apice cymulam v. umbellulam ferunt 5-9-floram, pedi- 
cellis lineam longis. Florea abortu submasculi. JSepala orbicu- 
laria. Fetala latiuscula, semilineam longa, alba, separatim secedentia. 
Stamina petalis longiora et iis basi vix cohaerentia. Ovarium pyra- 
midato-globosum, camosum, loculis 4 minimis minute uniovulatis 
V. cassis, stigmate sessili obsolete 4-lobo. Mores fertiles non vidi. — 
From the forest near Barra. 

2. Ilex petiolarisy sp. n. ; glaberrima, foliis longe petiolatis ovatis 
breviter acuminatis integerrimid coriaceis basi cuneatis, pedunculis 
fasciculatis brevissimis paudfloris, baccis globosis glomeratis. — Arbor 
irregulariter ramosissima. Folia pleraque 2 poll, longa, fere 1^ poll, 
lata, basi breviter acutata, petiolo 7-9 lin. longo. Flores non vidi. 
Pedunculi fructiferi alii monocarpi 2 lin. longi medio cicatrices 
ostendunt pediceUorum abortientium, alii ibidem in pedicellos 2-3 
divisi. Cahfx sub fructu persistens, minimus, 4-lobus. Baccce 2 lin. 
diametro, coccinese, 4-sperm8e, in fasciculos densos petiolo multo 
breviores confertse. — From the Capoeiras near Barra. 

A variety of Goupia glabra^ Aubl., with the leaves and young shoots 
occasionally, but not always, covered with appressed hairs, was 
gathered on the Igarape d'lrura, near Santarem. The Natural Order 
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of this plant is as yet very uncertain. With the habit and petals of a 
Byitneria, it has been placed in the neighbourhood of Celastracea, on 
account of the position of the stamens, alternating with the petals, 
whilst the ovary again brings it nearer to Byttneriea. These speci- 
mens are in good flower and young fruit, but I have as yet seen none 
ripe enough to ascertain the structure of the seed ; that of the flowers 
is as foUows : — 

Califx persistens, profunde B-fidus, laciniis breviter triangularibus 
sestivatione imbricatis. Petala 5, hypogyna, SBstivatione valvata, 
apicibus Mnearibus introflexis. Stamina 5 ; filamenta in tubum (sen 
discum) hypogynum cupulaeformem margine sinuatum connata; 
antherm ad marginem cupulse sessiUa, cum petalis alternantia, con- 
nectivo crasso pilis paucis reflexis hispido, loculis subglobosis, apice 
discretis, ad basin connectivi lateraliter insertis, rima brevi dehis- 
centibus. Ovarium sessile, depresso-globosum, stylis 5 brevibus 
stellatim divaricatis coronatum, 5-loculare ; ovula in quoque loculo 
plurima, e basi axeos centralis erecta v. horizontalia, anatropa. Bacca 
parva, globosa, abortu 2-3-locularis, oligospenna. Semina erecta, 
ovoidea, in specimine adhuc immatura. 

The only Rkamnea is the following species of Gouania from Barra, 
which does not agree with any published description, short and un- 
satisfactory as the characters of most of the described species are. The 
ripe fruit is known but of very few species of the genus, but, as far as 
known, seems to indicate its division into two groupes, one with the 
fruit more or less 3-winged, the other with a globose pyriform fruit 
scarcely even angled. The present species belongs to the former: 
one set of specimens from a climber covering the top of a large tree, 
with what appeared to be clusters of purple blossoms, proved, when 
Mr. Spruce had cut down the tree to obtain them, to be in ripe fruit 
only, with broad thick wings ; a few specimens from another plant, 
evidently the same species, have younger fruit, scarcely winged at all, 
or with narrow and very thick wings, although the seeds are fully 
formed and nearly ripe. The degree of development of the wing 
is probably, therefoi-e, in this genus as in Bodorujua^ a character of 
very secondary importance and liable to vary in the same species. 
Gouania discolor, sp. n. ; foliis ovatis obtusis glanduloso-pauciserratis 
basi subcordatis supra glabriusculis nitidis subtus albidis minute 
tomenteHis, capsulis trialatis, — Frutex alte scandens, caule augulato. 
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Hamuli subteretes, minute tomentelli, lateralee in dnhoe nmpUces 
ssepe abeuntes. SUpulm parra, cadacsB. PeMi i-l^pollicares. 
Folia 8-4-pollicaria, serratoris lemoiis obtuais, tabooriacea, supra 
viridia et glabra v. pilis raris oonspersa, subtus tomento minuto 
albida et ad venas pilosola, penninenria et transverse venulosa, venis 
supra immersis sabtus prominulis, primariis ad marginem folii 
glandula sessili terminatis, Cirrhi paud ramulos foliates ▼. rarius 
racemos terminant. Racemi axillares, simpUoes ▼. subramosi, supe- 
riores subpaniculati. Florea uon vidi. PediceUi fructiferi iiEiscicu- 
lati, 1-2 lin. longi. Captuda tomentellffi» matnrae axi 8-4 lin. longo, 
alls latiusculis ante dehiscentiam crassis, carpelia singula cum ala 
margine fere membranacea 6 lin. lata. Semm omnino ut in char, 
gen. Endlicheri. In altero speciniine capsulie juniores vix obtusis- 
sime alatse. 

Among nine TerebitUhacea (two Jnaeardiea and seven Bunerea), 

three only are referable to published species^ the TraUmiekia rhotfolia^ 

Willd. (with a trifid calyx, trifid corolla, and six, not five, stamens), 

from Barra, and two, or perhaps three Idea, from Santarem, closely 

allied to numerous specimens from Guiana and Brazil, which constitute, 

most probably, the /. OuianeuM, AobL, and /. heierophylla, DC, but 

which it is difficult to identify with certainty, without comparison with 

authentic specimens. The following are the new species : — 

1. Cyrtospermum ^tfinmi/^rum, gen. nov. — Char. gen. Cyrtospebmch. 

Calyx parvus, 5-partitus. Corolla . . . Stamina 10, sub disco 

hypogyno inserta. Ovarium . . . Drupa ovoidea, erecta, acu- 

tiuscula, pericaipio tenui. Endocarpium osseum, dissepimento duro 

curvato separatum in loculos 2, altero parvo laterali vacuo, altero 

' hunc fere drcumdante, sectione transversa hippocrepico. Semen 

unicum, loculo conforme et pariter curvatum, ex apioe pendulum ; 

ie%ta tenuis ; albumen nullum ; radicula brevis, supera ; cofyledonea 

latse, camosulaB, dissepimento incumbentes. — Species unica Cgum- 

miferum. — Arbor 40-pedalis, ramulis crassis. Folia simplicia (fere 

Semecarpi), ad apices ramorum approximata, semipedalia v. paulo 

longiora, rarius fere pedaHa, cnneato-oblonga, obtusissima v. retusa, 

basi angustata et in petiolum brevem decurrentia, rigidula, glabra, 

parallele penninervia et tenuiter reticulato-venosa. Famcula axil* 

lares, parum ramosae, 3-4-poIlicares. Flore9 ex reliquiis suppe- 

tentibus parvi videntur, fasciculati. Drupa semipollicares, par- 

purascentes. 
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These specimens remind one of some of the Asiatic Semecarpi, and, 
although not in flower, cannot be referred to any published genus, on 
account of the curious form of the seed. The fruit had probably its 
origin in a compound ovary with one fertile and several empty cells, 
which, with the habit, induce me to place the plant among Anacardiea. 
It formed a straight tree of forty feet or more, with a trunk of about 
a foot in thickness, in the forest near Barra, distilling a reddish gum. 
2. Mauria? (Tapirioides) multiflora. Mart. Herb. Fl. Bras. n. 1274 
(nomen absque descr.) ; abortu dioica, ramulis petiolis paniculisque 
minute ferrugineo-tomentellis, foliolis 5-11 oblongis obtuse acumi- 
natis basi obliquis glabris, paniculis mascuUs ramosissimis flori- 
bundis minutifloris, foemineis oblongis paudfloris, stylis 4-5 brevissi- 
mis distinctis. — Arbor ramosissima, 18-20-pedalis. Folia ssepe 
pedalia ; foliola opposita, breviter petiolulata, maxima 5 poll, longa, 
ssepius 3 poll. v. paulo minora, acumine longiusculo obtuso, supra 
glaberrima nitidula, subtus pallida r. ferruginea, glabra v. ad venas 
pilis minutis puberula. Panicula mascula semipedales et longiores. 
Bractea minutse, squamaeformes. Flores secus ramos ultimos fasci- 
culato-cymulosi, breviter pedicellati, expansi vix linea latiores. 
Calyx apertus, laciniis 5 orbiculatis obtusis. Fetala ovata, calyce 
duplo longiora, demum reflexa, sestivatione leviter imbricata. 
Stamina 10, petala superantia, sub disco integro inserts, altema 
breviora. Ovarii rudimentum hirsutum, disco impositum, in stylos 
breves 4-5 divisum. PanicukB foeminea multo breviores et minus 
ramosse. Florea paulo majores. Ckdyx, petala et stamina marium, 
haec tamen tenuiora antheris effetis. Ovarium glabrum, ovoideum, 
camosum, obtusum, coronatum, stylis 4-5 brevissinus crasse capitato- 
stigmatosis ; intus uniloculare. Ovulum unicum e fiiniculo parieti 
cavitatis adnato suspensum. Drupa ovoidea, fere 6 lin. longa, 
obtusa, stylorum vestigiis vix umbilicata, nigra, pericarpio pulposo 
dulci, endocarpio crustaceo. Semen pendulum, fructu conforme; 
testa tenuis ; cotyledones crasso-carnosse, plano-convexse, apice (quoad 
fructum infera) in acumen radiculseforme accumbenti-inflexum pro- 
ductse. Radicula supers brevissima. 

This tree, found by Mr. Spruce equally abundantly in wet and dry 
situations on the Amazon, appears to be very common in various parts 
of Guiana and Brazil, and can hardly have escaped the notice of earlier 
botanists ; yet I am unable to identify it with certainty with any but 
Martius's plant, distributed in the * Herbaiium Florae Brasiliensis,' 
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under the number 1274, but named only in his Catalogue without any 
description. It agrees precisely with Aublet's principal figure of his 
Tapiriria (or Tapiria) Guianensis, and is very much like the apparently 
male specimen of that plant preserved in the British Museum ; but 
Aublet's description and figure of the ovary and fruit (which I have 
no means of verifying) are at total variance with our plant. It is, 
however, very probably Kunth's Comocladia P Tapaculo, but certainly, as 
suspected by Kunth, does not belong to that genus. From Mauria, to 
which Martins refers it, it differs in the aestivation of the corolla, which 
is slightly imbricate, not strictly valvate, and in some respects in the 
style. The embryo is also different from that of Mauria simplicjfolia 
(the only one of which I have seen ripe fruit), yet we can hardly venture 
to establish it as a distinct genus, unless both sexes as well as the fruit 
of the several other published Mauria^ especially the small-flowered 
species described by Tulasne, shall, on comparison with the present 
species and some others allied to it, confirm these distinctions. In the 
mean time we may consider it as a section of Mauria, under the name 
of Tapirioides, which, if it be proved that Aublet had by mistake 
described the fruit of some different plant, may be exchanged for his 
name of Tapiria, 

Mr. Spruce's specimens were first distributed to a few subscribers 
under the name of Tapiria, sp. n. P from Caripi, and afterwards more 
generally from Santarem, under the name of Mauria muUiflora, Mart. 
I have also examined from other collections male specimens — from 
Guiana, Sir Eobt. Schomburgk, 1st coll. n. 174, 2nd coll. n. 721, 789, 
793, 915 and 916 (Rich. Schomburgk, n. 1052, 1350, 1406, 1483, 
1482) ; from Surinam, Hostmann, n. 368 and 853 ; from Brazil, 
Martins, Sello, Salzmann, and Spruce ; female specimens from Guiana, 
Sir Eobt. Schomburgk, n. 1010 (Rich. Schomburgk, n. 1706), and 
from Brazil, Spruce ; the fruit I have only seen in Spruce's specimens. 
To the same section appear to belong the two following species, of 
which, however, I have only seen male specimens :— Mauria (Tapi- 
Tioides) at^lu^uffa. Mart. Herb. Fl. Bras. n. 1275 ; foliolis brevissime 
petiolulatis 3-5 v. inferioribus solitariis oblongo-eUiptids obtuse acumi- 
natis basi angustatis glaberritnis nitidis, paniculis masculis ramosissimis 
floribundis minutifloris. — Petioli communes 1-2-pollicares. Foliola 
3-5 poll, longa, subcoriacea. Panicula mascula M. mtdiifiora, Feiala 
calycis laciniis ovatis duplo longiora. — Minas Geraes (Claussen) ; — and 
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Mauria (Tapirioidea) obtusa ; f oliis amplis, foliolis 7-9 obovato-ellipiicis 
oDtusis supra prseter costam glabris, subtus petiolis inflorescentiaque 
ferrugineo-pubescentibus, panicula mascula ampla ramosissima flori- 
bunda minutiflora, — Folia sesqiiipedalia, abortu folioli terminalis ssepe 
abrupte pinnata. Foliola opposita, 3-6-pollicaria. Panicula quam in 
M, multiflora ampliores, floribus crebrioribus. Pedicelli brevissimi. 
Petala calycis laciniis orbiculatia triplo longiora. — ^British Guiana ; Sir 
Eobt. Scbomburgk, n. 892 (Eicb. Scbomb. n. 1442). 

3. Icica Spruceana, sp. n. ; ramulis glabris, foliolis 7-9 oblongis longe 
cuspidatis integerrimis impunctatis, costa subtus petiolisque pube- 
ndis, paniculis brevibus a basi ramosis, fructu oblique ovoideo-tri- 
quetro 1-2-pyreno. — Arbor 30-40-pedalis, /. heptaphylla ut videtur 
affinis, pube petiolorum et costarum facile distincta. Folia ampla, 
foliolis petiolulatis 4-5-pollicaribus basi saepe obliquis. Fhrea non 
vidi. Panicula fructiferse vix pollicares, a basi ramosee. Brupa 
8-9 lin. longse, rubrse vel albse (Spruce). Pericarpium tenue, 
durum. Pyrena ssepius 2. Semen paulo infra apicem affixum, 
maturum baud inveni, sed in embryone juniore cotyledones vix 
plicatsB erant. — ^From the forest near Barra. 

4. Icica jpw5e»c6»w, sp.n.; ramulis novellis petiolisque pubescentibus, 
foliolis 1-3 ovali-oblongis cuspidatis paucidentatis glabris puberuHsve 
minute pellucido-punctatis, floribus 4-nerviis 8-andris, stylo ovario 
longiore. — Arbor parva. FoUa altema v. hinc inde opposita, valde 
irregularia, pleraque pinnatim trifoliolata; impari a lateralibus oppo- 
sitis distante nunc iis multo majore, nunc rarius sequali ; alia sim* 
plicia, petiolo brevissimo folto ; maxima semipedalia v. paulo ma- 
jora, pleraque multo minora; omnia rigide membranacea, penni- 
nervia, supra medium plus minus obtuse serrata, apice abrupte cus- 
pidata, acumine obtuso angusto. Petioluli viUosi, apice intu- 
mescentes. Florum fasciculi densi, axiUares v, supraraxillares. 
Pedicelli lineam longi. Cal/yx parvus, lobis 4 orbiculatis. Petala 
lanceolata, li lin. longa, erecta, apice breviter patentia, acumine 
inflexo, sestivatione valvata. Stamina petalis dimidio breviora, an- 
tberis anguste oblongis. Ovarium disco orbiculato insidens, stylo 
petalis paulo breviore, loculis 4 biovulatis. Drupa camosula, 
coccinea, nunc late ovata acuta bisulca basi subcordata disperma, 
tranc oblique ovoidea acuta monosperma. Pyrena crustacese. Semen 
pendulum, testa membranacea. Bn^o exalbuminosus, radicvda 
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snpera, cotyledonibos subfoliaceis crassiiuculis plas minus pUcatis. — 
From sandy soils in the forest near Barra, differing eonsiderably in 
habit from other IcukB, 

5. Hedwigia rhotfblia, sp. n. ; foliolis 9-18 obliqne ovali-ellipticis aca- 
minatis panciserratis rigide membranaceis ad costam petiolis inflo- 
rescentiaque puberalis, panicnlis axillaribns bievibns, dmpis tomen- 
tosis l~2-pyrenis. — Arbor 25-peda]i8, resinoso-aromatica. Pvbea 
ramnlorom petiolorum et inflorescentifiB rufescens. Folia niajora 
sesqnipedalia, foliolis nltimis interdum semipedalibos ; foliola in- 
feriora minora, opposita, penninerria et reticulato-venosa. Panicula 
in axillis snperioribns 4-5-pollicares. Flores non vidi, sed reliquise 
ad basin fructns calycem indicant parvnm 5-lobam. Stamina 10, 
sub disco oibicnlari iiiserta. Brupa 6-8 lin. longse, tomento ferra- 
gineo vestitse, nunc late ovoideo-globosse acutiusculse dipyrense, 
nunc oblique ovoidesQ dorso convexss, hinc obtusangulse, apice 
acntiuscube, monopyrense. Pffrena ossese, pulpa alba obtectae. 
Semen pendulum, obovoideum, rectum, testa membranacea. Coty- 
ledonee crasso-camosse, plano-convexse, rectse, apice (infera) productae 
in acumen breve radiculeeforme tenue incurvum, in dorsum alterius 
cotyledonis incumbens (nee ut in Mauria muUyhra accumbens). 
Eadunda vera brevis, supera, intra emarginaturam cotyledonum 
indusa.— From the vicinity of Barra. 

6. Thyrsodium Sprueeanum, gen. nov. — Char, gen, Thtesoditjm 
(Sakm. MS.). Flore* abortu dioid (v. polygami?). Fl. masc. 
Calyv campanulatus, semi-6-fidus, ladniis acutis, sestivatione valvatis. 
Petala 5, laciniis calycinis altemantia, ad apicem tubi inserta, a^sti- 
vatione valvata. Stamina 6, petalis altema et eum iis inserta, 
brevia, antheris medifixia introrsis bilocularibus loculis parallelis 
longitudinaliter dehiscentibtts. Ot^am rudimentum cum stylo con- 
tinuum, lineare, corolla paulo brevius, apice in stigma bilobum 
dilatatum. M,foem, et fructus ignoti. — ^Axbores audro- Americana. 
Folia altema, impari-jnnnata, foliolis snhoppositia. Paniculffi mascula 
terminalesy ampliB,flor%bunda, BractesB parv€B, lanceolata, squama- 
formes, Flores in ordine majiisculi, fere Garugae. 

Of this genus, closely allied to the East Indian Garugay I have the 
three following species : — 
1. T. Spruceaimm ; panicula mascula kxa petiolisque minute tomen- 

tellis, foliolis 11-13 oblongis acuminatis supra nitidis reticulatis 

VOL. IV. D 
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etoncea which it produces, gives us the conviction that Mr. Colebrooke 
muEit have had specimens of this tree ; we are not, however, certain of 
the corrediQess of his figure. 

The leaves seen by us differ from those of Miller's specimens, which 
tve saw in L 850 in the British Museum (which are much larger), and 
&om those of Colebrooke's drawing and description; the largest leaves 
of the latter being 0,175 long and 0,05 broad. But this difference is 
perhaps explained by ours being smaller, because they are on flower- 
bearing branches. They most resemble the description given by 
HouttuyiL, 

Most authors speak of stipules (Colebr., Korth.). We have not seen 
tbem, and suppose that our specimens have lost them ; we must there- 
fore Tffhr our readers to what the two last-mentioned botanists have 
written on the subject. 

The calyx has many modifications in the form of its base and wings, 
as well a3 in the direction of those wings, which are sometimes nearer 
to each other, or more modified or reflexed. The great diversity which 
we have observed in our specimens persuades us that there is no reason 
for accf'ptiag more species. Colebrooke has seen and drawn objects in 
fiill growth. In the different states of development in which we saw 
this caiy^s., we always found natural cavities in its tissue, chiefly in the 
woody |iart. In the interior it is resinous, and emits a smell of 
tiirpentiDe. 

We have not space for further descriptions of the crown, the stamens, 
and the fruit. The albumen seen by us was in some of Marsden's 
specimeus in the British Museum, preserved there in spirits : it agrees 
entirely with the figure and description given by Gaertner. In the 
sjtecimciii at our disposal, which were not preserved in spirits, the 
nlbmneti was consumed. For these specimens we are much indebted 
to the liberality of Mr. Robert Brown. Through lack of young speci- 
mensj the structure of the ovary has been till now but imperfectly 
known. The reason is that naturalists have not had the opportunity 
of getting specimens at the time of the development of the flowers. 

IhifobalanopB Camphora^ Colebr., must be the plant mentioned by 
Grimm 3 ten Bhyne, Valentyn, and Rumphius. It is the same as that 
mentioned by Miller, and which M. Radermacher presented to Hout- 
tuyti. It belongs, undoubtedly, to the same genus as Gssrtner has 
rcpr^senied as Dryohalanops^ but it is doubtful what he means by his 
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trade-wind, she arriyed, on the 19th of November, in sight of the island 
of Assumption, passed Formosa and the Bashee groupe, and, after ex- 
periencing in the neighbourhood of the latter a series of severe gales 
from the N.N.W., reached, on the last of November (or rather on the 
1st of December, for she had lost a day), the harbour of Victoria, 
Hong-Kong. 

The island of Hong-Kong, as seen from the anchorage, appears, 
especially during the winter, the time of our visit, a barren and unin- 
viting country. Huge masses of trap, granite, and hornblende are 
piled upon each other, till they reach their highest summit in Victoria, 
a peak nearly 2,000 feet above the sea. But however unfavourable 
may be the aspect, on a closer inspection the botanist discovers a rich 
flora, full of new genera and species, although the labours of Hinds, 
Fortune, Hance, and Champion have already brought forward such 
treasures. Indeed, it is estimated that Hong-Kong, small as it is, pro- 
duces about a thousand species, and probably many more : an estimate 
which I am by no means inclined to call into question; for nearly 
every nook and valley has its peculiar vegetation, and on the whole but 
few plants, which may be called common, are to be found. True, 
Finus CMnenais, Myrtus tomentota, Oallicarpa iomentoaa, and a species 
of Pandanus are frequent, but only in the lower parts ; at an elevation 
of 400 feet they disappear, and are replaced by rarer productions. 

I ascended Mount Victoria and the other peaks, explored various 
valleys, and went once to Cowloon, on the mainland, in the Chinese 
territory. At Cowloon a great portion of the vegetables — Sweet Pota- 
toes, Cabbages, Onions, Spinach, Tumeps, Egg-apples — consumed in 
Victoria, are grown ; I also observed several acres planted with Boeh- 
meria nivea, for making grass-cloth. Botanical novelties I did not 
obtain, but found Panax aculeaius, a species of Mcus, two Ferns, and 
several almost dried-up specimens of Clerodendronfragrans, which grew 
abundantly on the road-sides, and were about four feet high. It is now 
universally regretted that the little peninsula of Cowloon was not se- 
lected for the British settlement, in preference to the unhealthy locality 
in which the present town of Victoria is built ; for after all the enormous 
expenses to which the Government has been subjected in order to carry 
out the great public works, drainage, canals, bridges, &c., the salubrity 
of Hong-Kong is but slightly improved, and the annual mortality 
among the whites continues to be very great. 
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2. Yentilago Maderaspatana, Glsertn. — ^Wight et Am. Prod. toL i. 
p. 163. 

Bavines, Hong-Kong. 

8. Berchemia lineata, DC. Prod. vol. ii. p. 28. 

Bavines, Hong-Kong. 

4. Sageretia theezans, Brongn. 

Eavines, Hong-Kong, with the twO preceding. 

This appears to be the same plant as Berchemia hamoaa. Wall. Cat. 
n. 4253, a species closely allied to, if not a mere variety of, the more 
common Berchemia parmflora. Wall., all having so exactly the habit of 
the Soffereiia^ and not of Berchemia, that if a more perfect knowledge 
of them proves them really to belong to the latter genus, the separation 
of the two genera is rendered most unnatural. 

5. Ehamnus virgatu8y Eoxb. El. Ind. ed. Car. et Wall. vol. ii. 
p. 351. 

Victoria Peak, flowering in Apnl. The leaves are rather smaller and 
the crenatures fewer than in the common Himalayan form, but I can 
find no other difference. 

6. P Androglossum reticulatum. Champ., gen. nov. Bhamneis affine. 
Gen, Char. Andboglossum. Ckilyx 5-partitus, laciniis sestivatione val- 

vatis ? mox apertis persistentibus. Petala 5^ toro dilatato (v. disco 
calycis tubo parvo hemisphserico adnato) inserta, laciniis calycinis al- 
tema et sublongiora, lata, concava, sestivatione imbricata, 2 exteriora. 
Stamina 5, petalis opposita et cum iis inserta. MlamerUa compla- 
nata, imiL basi petalis subconnata, apice inflexa. AiUhera ovatse, 
loculis parallelis lon^tndinaliter dehiscentibus. Ovarium sessile, basi 
disco membranaceo 5-dentato cinctum, bipartibile, carpellis fere li- 
beris, unilocularibos. Styli 2, vix coaliti, breves, summo apice 
tenuiter et obtuse stigmatosi. Omla in loculis (v. carpellis) ovarii 
gemina, angulo centrali affixa, coUateralia, horizontalia, obovoideo- 
subpeltata, amphitropa. Fructus (carpello uno abortiente) simplex, 
oblique depresso-globosus,^8ubdrupaceu8, pericarpio tenuiter carnoso, 
endocarpio crustaceo. Semen fructui conforme, prope basin affixum, 
nt videtur albuminosum, sed in spedmine omnia immatura et em- 
l»yo nondum accretum. — Species unica, A, reiiculaium, frutex videtur, 
ramulis teretibus glabris, novellis compressiusculis. FoUa exstipu- 
lata, altema, petiolata, elliptico-oblonga, obtusa vel acuminata, in- 
t^errima, basi acuta, 3-5 poll, longa, 1-H poll, lata, coriaoea, gla- 
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of HoDg-£oDg plants, chiefly execated by himself. Many of the figures 
represent species new to science ; there is especially one, a Camellia^ 
allied apparently to C, caudaia^ Wall. It has been called by Captain 
Champion C, euryoides, I do not, however, observe that name in the 
enumeration of Chinese plants given in the 'Journal of Botany* by him 
and the late Dr. Ghirdner. 

In the evening of the 2nd of December I attended a meeting of the 
China branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, when the secretary read a ' 
paper by Dr. H. J. Hance, advocating the establishment of a botanical 
garden. It appears to be the general wish that such an institution 
should effect a twofold object — be useful to science, and serve as a pub- 
lic promenade. Yet such is the peculiarity of the ground and cKmate 
that great dificulty will be experienced in choosing an appropriate place. 
If a situation unprotected from the wind is selected, a single typhoon 
may destroy within a few hours the most valuable collection ; and a 
sheltered position adapted for a botanical garden is hardly to be found 
in the vicinity of the town. Little hope remains, therefore, of seeing 
both objects accomplished, but, as has been observed, the advancement 
of science should be the primary, and promenading the secondary, aim 
of the institution. 

Being desirous of visiting Canton, I started, accompanied by Mr. 
John Anderson, one of my fellow-voyagers, on the morning of the 11th 
of December, in a river-steamer. Our voyage was first through a groupe 
of islands, and then up the river, passing the town of Whampoa. The 
high state of cultivation, the number of villages, the tall pagodas, the 
gorgeous temples, the great mass of ships, and the thousands of boats 
loaded with human beings, are truly worth seeeing, and only to be met 
with in China. If a thoroughfare in the city of London is called 
crowded, I am actuaUy at a loss what term to apply to the mass of 
boats and people seen at Canton. It is almost beyond belief. We 
reached our destination towards the evening, and were kindly received 
by Mr. W. Pastau, a German merchant, whose establishment at Vic- 
toria had already been placed at my disposal, and who here gave another 
proof of his hospitality. 

You are probably aware how peculiarly foreigners are situated at 
Canton. They are only allowed to enter the suburbs : the actual city 
is not open to them ; and as the streets of the former are very narrow 
and filthy, the sole place for walking is a small garden in front of the 
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LEGUHINOSiE. 

1. Crotalaria calycina, Schranck.*— Benth. in Lond. Joura. Bot. 
vol. ii. p. 564. 

Near Chek-chow. {Col, Eyre,) The colour of the flowers is in the 
above-quoted paper given as blue, whereas it is of a pale sulphur- 
yellow. The mistake arose from the confusion by several authors of 
thi? species with the 0. seMiUflora, 

2. Crotalaria (Calycinse) brempeSy Champ., sp. n. ; erecta, a basi ramosa, 
stipulis minutis, foliis linearibus supra glabris v. rariter pilosis subtus 
cauleque adpresse pilosis, racemis terminalibus brevibus, floribus 
subsessilibus, bracteolis sub calyoe braoteisque lanoeolatis lineari- 
busve, calyds barbato-villosi ladniis superioribus late oblongis oo- 
lollam superantibus, ovario multiovulato, legumine glabro calyce i 
breviore. 

Gathered in August 1849, on the borders of an old estuaiy at East 
Point, in sandy soil. 

Yeiy near to the common C. sessU^ra, but differs at first sight by 
the large calyxes, nearly those of C, cahfcina. It is a plant of about 
a foot high, branching from the base, covered all over with sericeous 
hairs except the upper side of the leaves. These are as much as 3^ 
inches long by 2 to 2f lines broad. Inflorescence of C. sessildfiora, but 
flowers usually fewer. Upper segments of the calyx half an inch long 
when the flower opens, fuU 9 lines when in fruit. Corolla light blue ; 
standard with dark streaks; keel white, with the extremity blue. 
Pod black when ripe, about half an inch long. 

3. Crotalaria Mida, Heyne. — ^Benth. in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. ii. 
p. 567. 

Victoria Peak and other localities, flowering in summer. 

4. Crotalaria eUiptica, Boxb. — ^Benth. 1. c. p. 580. 
Common all round Chek-chow. (Ool, Eyre.) 

5. Indigofera hirsuta, Linn. 

On the Bace-course, flowering in autumn. 
6. Indigofera venuloaa, Champ., sp.n. ; sufiructicosa glabra, foliolis 6-13 
late ovatis orbioulatisve obtusissimis v. mucronatis utrinque viridibus 
reticulato-venosis subtus vix pilosulis, racemis laxis folio brevioribus, 
calycis glabri dentibus brevibus, corolla puberula, ovario deflorate 
glaberrimo. — Suffrutex pedalis. Caules erecti, tenues, glabri, vix 
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nuDOfli. Btipula minotsB, seiaoes. FoUorum petiolut oommunia 4- 

pollicaiis, tennis, glaber, prope basin siepe glandulam fert plua 

minns diatinotam. Stipdla setaoesB. FolMa petiolalata, ultima 

pollioem seepe exoedentia, caetera minora, pleraqne late ovata et ob- 

tusissima v. retnsa, interdum pins minns acntata et mucronata, 

omnia qnam in speciebns affinibus rigidiora, et ntrinqne insigniter 

reticalato-Yennlosa. Bacem folio panlo breviores, vix infra medinm 

floriferi, pednncnlo tenui glabro. BraeUa minutisaimaB. Pedicelli 

li lin. longi. Calyx pedioello brevigr, late eyatbiformis, dentibns 

acatia tubo brevioribus. Corolla 7 lin. longa, petalis extus pubes- 

centibas roseo-lilacinis. Fmllum sessile, oboTali-oblongum ; ala 

▼exillo sequilongse, angusts, obtosinsculflB, nngue brerissimo yix oon- 

epicuo; carina alis panic brevior, submucronnlata, nnguibus fere 

lineam longis. Stamen vexillare a basi liberum, cstera alte eonnata ; 

anthera more generis oonnectivo mucronatsB. Ovarium glaberri- 

mum, mnltioYulatnm. 8iylu$ glaber, imberbe, apice subcapitato- 

stigmatosns. 

Yicioria Peak, Hong-Kong ; April or May. (7. O. Ckampion,) 
Gratbered also by Fortune, on Silver Island (n. 43). The firoit has 
not been seen. The species is allied to /. macroMtachya^ Vent., and 
/. decora^ Lindl., both from China ; it differs from the former by its 
smoothness, from the latter by the smaller and romider leaflets and 
smaller flowers, from both by its low stature and by the venation of the 
leaflets. 

7. TtT^isKmA purpurea^ Pers. 

8. Zomia diphyUay Pers., var. angnstifolia, impunctata. 

The two species into which the Z, diphylla has been divided, the 
American Z, reticulata and the Eastern Z. angmtjfoliay are usually 
distinguished by the pellucid dots of the bracts present in the latter, 
absent in the former ; and our Hong-Kong plant, as well as several 
specimens from the Indian Archipelago, would thus be referable to 
Z. reticulaiay\h.o\ji^ with the habit of Z, angustifoUa, and unless some 
better character be found to distinguish them, we must re-unite them 
tmder Persoon's name as suggested by Yogel. 

9. iElschynomene Indica, linn. 

The three last common East Indian species are from the estuitry at 
East Point. 
10. XJraria crinita, Desv., 0, macrostackya ; racemis primariis ultra- 
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pedalibuB, bracteis 8-10 lin. longis insigniter oomosis, leguiuine 

glabro* 

Common near the Albany Barracks, flowering in summer. 

11. rteroloma triquetrum, Desv. — ^Benth. in Plant. Jungh. p. .* 
— Demnodlum triquetrum, DC. 

Victoria Peak. 

IB, Phyllodium putchellum^ Desv. — ^Benth. in Plant. Jungh. — Bi- 
cemia pukhellumy DC. 

This common East Indian plant is rare in Hong-Kong; found only 
at the estuary at East Point. 

13. Phyllodium eUgam, Benth. in PI. Jungh. — Dicerma elegam, DC. 
Common in Hong-Kong on low ground. 

14. Desmodium (^i(xAsoma) polycarpum, DC. — 2). nervosum, Vog. 
PI Meyen., p. 28. 

Victoria Park. Vogel's description of his D, nervosum from China 
appears to me to answer exactly to this species, which is one of the 
widest spread of the Eastern Desmodia, 

15, Desmodium (Heteroloma) reticulatum, Champ., sp. n. ; foliolis 
ovali-ellipticis oblongisve utrinque obtusis supra glabris subtus 
pallidis cauleque pilis raris conspersis, stipulis lanceolatis acuminatis, 
racemo gracili, bracteis deciduis basi latis setaceo-acuminatis summis 
ccimnntibus, pedicellis brevibus geminis, alis carina paulo breviori- 
bus. — Ramus adest unicus teres, pilis perpaucis adpressis conspersus. 
Sltpul^ brunnesB, striatse, erectse, cum acumine setaceo 4 lin. longse. 
Fetiolm communis gracilis, 6-10 lin. longus. Foliolum terminale 
pollicem longum, semipollicem latum, apice basique obtusum v. 
retusum^ supra viride et nitidulum, subtus pallidum v. glaucum, 
veuia primariis arcuatis reteque venularum utrinque conspicuis ; 
latcralia minora. StipeUa setacese. Bacemus semipedalis, in speci- 
mine simplex, a basi florifer, rachi pubescente, floribus per paria 
dbsitis. Bractea ad apicem racemi 2-3 lin. longse, late lanceolatee, 
striata), glabriusculae, alabastra longe superantes, at non imbricatae. 
Fedicelli tenues, vix 2 lin. longi. Calyx lineam longus, tenuiter 
membraDHccus, glaber, ladniis 5 lanceolatis acutis tubo sequilongis, 
inferiore paulo longiore. Fexillum fere 3 lin. longum, obovali- 

* Thf p^ of the ' FlantaB Jnnghuhiiiaiise ' which contains my papers on Javanese 
Lt^ioium^ has not yet reached me ; I am, therefore, nnable to insert the precise 
rderencee to tho pages. 
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orbicQlatoni, emaTjpnatoiD, sabsessile, glabrum. j4la dimidiataB, Ute 

obovat», ungue breri. CttHna incarva, obtuta. Siawtem vexillare a 

baai Hbenun. ChariuM pilis pauda dliolatum, sesaile. 

A single specimen gathered in Hong-Kong, without any note of the 

precise locality. It appears to be allied to the East Indian 2>. coHcinMUMt 

but is ina<^ smoother than any speciea I am acquainted with of the 

same gronpe. 

16. Lespedeza (Enlespedeza) cuueaia (G. Bon, Gard. Diet. vol. ii. 
p. 307) ; ramis virgatis, petiolis brcTibas, foUolis cuneato-linearibus 
obtusissimis retosisve mucronatis subtos strigoso-pabescentibus, flo- 
ribns axillaribas fasdcolatis subsessilibus, legumine orbioulato calyds 
lacinias subsequante. — Hedyiorum juncemn, Boxb. PL Ind. voL iii. 
p. 362, non Linn. — LeapSdeza juneea, DC. Prod. vol. ii. p. 848 
(exd. syn. Linn., Pers., et Thmib.), et eo teste AnthyUU cuneata^ 
Dam. Conrs. 

Hare in Hong-Kong ; foond on the side of a hill at the estuary, East 
Point, flowering in August. 

This species, although it does not appear to be anywhere yery com- 
mon, has an extensive geographical range. I have it from various parts 
of tlie Himalayan range, from Fortune's Chinese collection, and from 
tropical Australia gathered by Bauer ; and it is quoted in the Botany 
of Beechey's voyage from the island of Bonin. The East Siberian and 
Dahurian t. juncea, confounded with it by Eoxburgh and De Candolle, 
is, however, a very different species, with the habit of Z. irichocarpa, 
but with narrower though still pointed leaflets, and different calyces ; 
so also the Hedysarum sericeumy Thunb., proves to be a distinct species, 
published by Siebold and Zuccarini under the name of L, argyrea. In 
the L. cuneata, as in most of the aUied species, the greater number of 
the flowers, although complete and perfect, are sterile, whilst the nu- 
merous ^ods proceed chiefly from minute flowers without any petals, 
and reduced to a small calyx, two or three veiy small imperfect 
stamens, and an ovaiy large in proportion to the calyx, covered with 
hairs, and terminating in a recurved style scarcely so long as the 
ovary. 

17. Lespedeza (Campylotropis) viaiorum. Champ., sp. n. ; erectaP 
foliolis ob^atis retusis glabris vel subtus canescenti-pilosulis, race- 
mis foHa aequantibus longioribusve, calycis breviter pedicellati pube- 
ruli laciniis lanoeolatis tubum sequantibus ; alis carina breviter acu- 
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minaia duplo brevioribus, legomine stipitato oyato undique puberulo. 
— Eami tenues, juniores angulati et cano-puberuli, adulti subteretes 
et glabriusculi. Feiioli ^-l-pollicares. Foliolum terminale ssepius 
l-li-poUicare, lateralia breviora latissima, omnia obtusissima v. re- 
tusa, mucrone minimo vel nullo, costa subtus prominente, venis 
primariis parallelis supra con^picois. Bacemi nunc densiflori 1-2- 
pollicares, nunc longiores laxi. Bractea minutse. PediceUi yIx 
semilineam longi. Flores onrnes completi et fertiles videntur, ma- 
juscoli (4-4i Hn. longi). . Cal^x li lin. longus, ladniis 2 superiori- 
bus plus minus per anthesin connatis, demum saepe solutis. Fexil- 
lum late obovatum. Carina yexillum sequans, multo brevius rostrata 
quam in cseteris speciebus liujus sectionis. Ala parvse et angustse, 
basi carinse adheerentes. Genitalia omnino ut in affinibus. Legumen 
stipite lineam longo fultum, 4 lin. longum, plano-oompressum, rete 
venularum inconspicuo, undique pilis brevibus adpressis consper- 
sum, vix ad margines pilosius. 

Common about Little Hong-Kong, flowering in August or Septem- 
ber, but not found on tbe Yictoria side of the island. It is also in 
Parkes's Chinese collection, and in Yachell's collection from Macao and 
the adjacent islands. Fortune gathered another new species,* which 
at first sight closely resembles this one, but has the pedicels three or 
four times the length of the calyx, and very different keel-petals, 
wings, and pod. 

18. Neostanthus jpkaaeolaidea (Benth. in PL Jungh.); foliolis ovato- 
rhombeis acutiusculis ssepe trilobis, bracteolis tubum calycis sub- 
sequantibus, calycis dente inflmo setaceo-acuminato tubo longiore 
cseteris brevioribus acutis, alis carinam breviter rostratam superan- 
tibus. — DolichoB phaseolaides, Eoxb., El. Ind. vol. iii. p. 316. — Pha- 
aeolus decurrens, Grab, in Wall. Cat. n. 5612. — DoUchos viridia. 
Ham. in Wall. Cat. n. 5559. 

Hong-Kong ; a single specimen, without the precise locality. 
This species, originally published by Eoxburgh, from plants raised 
in the Calcutta Garden from Chinese seeds, is found either wild (or 
cultivated ?) in several of the eastern districts of India ; it was gathered 

* Lespedeza (Campylotropis) ciliaia ; foliolis obovatis retusis glabris v. subtus caues- 
ceuti-piloBulis, racemis foUo longioribus, calycibus longe pediceUaftb parvis laciniis 
setaceo-acuminatis tubum subsequautibus, alia carina angusta longe rostrate paulo 
brevioribus, legumine stipitato ovato membranaceo reticidato glabriuscnlo ad mar- 
gines cOiato. — Hab. China, f'ortune, n. 31 and 42. 
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at Ooalpara by Hamilton, in SiUiet and in the island of Penang by 

Wallicli's collectors. A full description of the genus and of a Javanese 

species will be found in the ' FlantsD Junghuhniana/ The present 

spedes is rather more hairy than the N, Jatxmieut, the flowers are rather 

smaller with a different calyx. The pod is that of N. Javanicus, but 

usually rather more curved, more or less hairy, or nearly smooth. 

19. Mucuna (Citta) Champumi, Benth., sp. n. ; foliis novellis utrinque, 

adultis subtus, ferrugineo-serioeis, racemis brevibus subramosis, caly- 

cis pedicello brevioris dentibus superioribus abbreviatis infimo acu- 

minato tubo breviore, legumine oblongo-lineari oblique plicato pldo- 

(4-)spermo adulto glabro. 

Above the Buddhist temple at East Point, climbing over rocks and 
trees. 

Nearly allied to Jf. monoqterma^ DC., and to M. anguina^ Wall., it 
has the flowers very like those of the former species, with the foliage 
nearer to that of the latter ; the inflorescence is^ as it were, intermediate 
between the two. The pod is veiy different from either, the one on 
my specimen being four-seeded, about 7 inches long by 2 inches wide, 
and perfectly free from the stinging hairs of the two other species. 
The two longitudinal wings along each suture, and the numerous ob- 
lique ones across the pod, are 2 to 3 lines broad, stiffly membranous, 
reticulated, and, like the rest of the pod, black in the dried state. 

20. Fhcaeoltts sp., apparently new, and belonging to the section 
Slrophaatylea ; but the single specimen, of which the precise locality was 
not recorded, is not sufficient to describe accurately in so difficult and 
confused a genus. 

21. Atybsia tcarahaoidet, Benth. Plant. Jnngh. — CatUkarotpermum 
pauc^arum. Wall, et Am. Prod. vol. i. p. 256. 

On road-sides in the autumn. 

22. Pycnospora heefyaarotdes, Br. — P. nervosa. Wall, et Am. vol. i. 
p. 197. 

HoDg-Kong, a single specimen. 

23. Ehynchosia tK^^tf^i^, Lour. ? — ^Hook. et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 181 . 
Hong-Kong, a single specimen, without the precise locality. 
Although this species, a native of China and the Moluccas, is now 

generally considered to be Loureiro's plant, it is impossible not to en- 
tertain some doubts on the subject, as it has not the rostrate keel upon 
which Loureiro founded his name and his principal generic character. 
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It is on this account that Ernst Meyer changed the name of De 
CandoUe's genus to Copisma, Yet De Candolle himself saw Loureiro's 
plant, and considered it without doubt as a congener, and places it 
next to R, phaseoloides, which our plant much resembles. 

24. Eriosema Chineme, Vog. Leg. Meyen. p. 31. 

Victoria Peak, common, flowering in May. 

(7b be continued,) 



On ike (Mineae Bice Paper ; ify Sir W. J. Hooker, D.C.L., 
F.R.A. and L.S. 
(Tab. I., II.) 
At page 27 of our Second Volume of the ' Kew Garden Miscellany,' 
we expressed our obligations to Captain Wm. Loring, E.N., of Peartree 
House, Southampton, as well as to J. H. Layton, Esq., then H. B. M. 
Consul at Amoy, for several particulars relative to the " Rice-paper," or 
" Bok-shung " of the Chinese, and we stated that the latter gentleman, 
so well located for the pm-pose, on account of the vicinity of Amoy to 
the island of Formosa, was using his best endeavours to procure the 
plant which yields this substance. Again, at p. 250 of the same volume, 
we laid before our readers an account, accompanied by two plates, copied 
from a well-executed series of drawings by a Chinese artist, kindly given 
us by C. J. Braine, Esq., late of Hong-Kong, representing the selecting 
of the seed, the sowing, the full-grown plant, and the various operations in 
preparing the " paper,*' to the packing the bales for Commerce ; and we 
observed that, well as the drawings were executed, the plant was repre- 
sented of so strange a character, that no botanist to whom we had shown 
it could conjecture to what family it belonged. We could only wait 
patiently for further information. Mr. Layton was unfortunately re- 
moved by death from his consulship of Amoy, but his accomplished 
lady was indefatigable in endeavouring to procure a living rooted plant, 
and in this she was successful. It was full of healthy foHage when it 
was put on board for England, but it perished during the voyage. 
The stem (nearly an inch in thickness and a foot high), with its root, 
and the fallen and partly decayed leaves, have been sent to me. And 
here we have made another and important advance towards a correct 
knowledge of the plant : — a section of the stem shows that it is really 
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and truly that of the Rioe-paper plant : it shows that the drawings 
above alluded to are a hoax upon Europeans (one of many which these 
rogues have to account for) ; and it proves that the drawing referred to 
at p. 29 of Yol. n., in the possession of John Beeves, Esq., is a faithful 
one, as far as it goes, of the true plant. 

The researches of Mrs. Layton and others all tend to show that the 
plant is exclusively a native of the island of Formosa. " As far as I 
could learn," this lady says, '* it is only really known to grow in the 
deep swampy forests of the north of Formosa, though said in books to 
be found, in these later years, in one other part of China and formerly 
in many. One thing is certain, that all the Rice-paper met with in 
Folden and the south is pith from the island Hu-nan, or Ho-nan (as 
the Amoy people call it), — ^Formosa. The tree must grow there to a 
good size, for I was again and again informed I could not well have a 
' tree ' brought over, as it would be too large to manage on the way. 
Great danger and risk attend the men who go into the forests to pro- 
cure the stems, where the aborigines come suddenly upon them and 
take away their lives : so that it is customary to have a guard of 
soldiers on the occasion. At one time it seemed quite certain that my 
efforts to procure a plant would have been supported by all the man- 
darin force on that part of the island, for the late brave old Chinese 
admiral at Amoy took the matter in hand for me, and sent orders for 
one to be obtained, and sent back in one of the imperial junks employed 
to take troops to Formosa ; but before it could reach me he was dead. 
I did not, myself, bring home with me the dead and withered specimen 
you received, for it did not reach Amoy in time : but I had arranged 
with a Mend to take charge of it, who unfortunately forwarded it to 
me by way of the Cape instead of sending it overland : for, indeed, it 
had already been several months in the case in China. One of the two 
Chinamen, whom I had long before sent over in a junk for the purpose, 
returned with a small root when I was too ill to take care of it ; but it 
had several green leaves when I took it with me on board ship for 
England, and this was I think entirely killed by the brown ants. The 
man who obtained this, assured me that the ' large tree ' he procured 
had died while he waited for a junk, and then after putting out to sea, 
and being driven back by pirates, he threw the plant overboard, re- 
serving a portion of the stem and some leaves, which I have now in my 
possession. The second messenger returned soon after my departure. 
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bringing a fine strong plant, thriving beautifully when it was put on 
board the ship Bentinck, but which died on its passage, and reached 
your hands without any signs of life." 

The fate of this plant is further narrated in a letter dated Hong-Elong, 
September Ist, 1850, addressed by J. O. Bowring, Esq., to his Mend 
Msgor Champion, who favooied me with a sight of it. 

"HonK-Kong, September 1st, 1861. 

" I must write a line to let you know that specimens of the ' Bice- 
pa^ plant,' root, leaf, and stems, are going home by this mail to Sir 
W. J. Hooker. They were procured by Mr. C. S. Compton, the brother 
of our Compton, from the crew of a Formosa junk (which was wrecked) 
who were picked up by the vessel in which he was a passenger, — at least, 
1 believe so. Compton showed me a leaf of the plant. It seemed like 
a good-sized Sycamore leaf, very downy on the underside ; but it was so 
shrivelled up, that it was scarcely possible to say what it was ; and 
being the only one he had left, Compton would not let me steep it in 
hot water. I saw a small root also, a curious-looking thing, apparently of 
a marsh or water-loving plant, the pith running down to the very end. It 
seemed to be jointed and was furnished with fibres at certain distances. 
Compton has magnificent specimens of the pith, as long as my arm and 

as thick as my wrist It is quite certain now that it is a production 

of Formosa, whence ki^ quantities are brought over in native craft to 
Chinchew, where it is cut into thin sheets for the manufacture of arti- 
ficial flowers, its principal use. It must occur in great plenty, as it is 
a very cheap article there. Compton has given me a beautiful piece of 
the pith, cleaned and prepared for cutting into sheets. It is as white 
as snow, about 8i inches long, and a solid cylinder of rather more 
than an inch in diameter. An incision has been made down to the 
centre, or nearly so, through the whole length ; so that this piece would 
furnish several sheets 3i inches square. From the size of some of the 
sheets we see, it is evident that the pith, after being cleaned and pre- 
pared, must sometimes measure more than 2 or even 2^ inches in dia- 
meter : so that the gigantic size of the plant, as represented in the 
Chinese drawing which Sir W. Hooker copied in his Journal, may not 
be out of nature. As we have an opium vessel stationed in the Chin- 
chew Biver, I shall make a strong effort to get some living plants 
through our schroffs. The name of the place from which the wrecked 
men said it came, is Chick-Cham-fein, in the district of Cheong-fa, in 
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Formosa, acoording to the Caatoa pronanciation, or Chuh-tseen-fun in 
Chang-hwa in the Mandarin dialect." 

We ha7e farther been favoured with a sight of the specimens of the 
stem and leaves* above alinded to, as brought from Formosa by the 
first messenger sent by Mrs. Layton ; and these differ in no respect 
from our plant, except that the leaves are more carefully preserved, and 
that the stem is three feet two inches long, and not an entire stem 
(possibly a branch), filled from beginning to end with the beautifully 
white medullary substance, from which the riee^per is cut, and 
which occupies a very much larger portion than the pith of our common 
Elder does. 

The principal of our figures (Tab. I. II.) is copied from the drawing, 
before alluded to, in the possession of John Eeeves, Esq., of Clapham, 
(verified by our own dry specimens) and was made many years ago from 
a living plant then in his garden in China ; which plant was sent (and 
arrived aHve) to Dr. Lindley at the Horticultural Society: but it soon died. 
Mr. Beeves further received, and they are now before us, the knife, a tile, 
and two squared pieces of wood, used, as was understood, in the several 
processes of preparing the paper and cutting it into particular sizes. 

We are now, thanks to Mrs. Layton, so far advanced in our know- 
ledge of this plant, as to be able to form a correct notion of its affinities. 
We believe that Dr. Lindley has already expressed an opinion, from the 
imperfect specimen he had seen, that it was either Umbelliferous or 
Araliaceous. We have little hesitation in deciding in favour of the 
latter family, nor do we think we can be far wrong in referring it to 
JraUa itself. The species of that genus possess the same habit or 
external characteristics : a more less woody stem, bearing its leaves at 
the f^x, or at that of the branches, similar large leaves, not unfre- 
quently palmated, and sometimes, especially while young, clothed with 
the same dense stellated pubescence as in our plant : the petioles are 
often very long, and furnished near the base with two large, more or 
less adnate, subulate stipules. I would suggest for it the name of 

AraLIA ? PAPYEIPEHA, Hook. 

Caule inermi erecto suffruticoso striato annulate intus copiose albissimo- 
medulloso, foliis terminalibus longe petiolatis amplis palmatim 

* These were brought home by Mrs. Layton for Captain Wm. Loring, and that 
gentleman has kindly desired that they shonld be deposited in the Museum of the 
Royal Gtrdens of Kew. 
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5-lobis subtus prsecipue (junioribus totis) stellato-subfemigineo-to- 
mentosis, lobis lateralibus bilobis terminali tnlobo, omnibus acatis 
serratis, petiolo basi stipulis 2 magnis subalatis. (Tab. I., II.) 
Hab. Swampy ground in the northern parts of the island of Formosa. 
The flowers and fruit are yet unknown to us. And with regard to 
the plant itself, we know very little more than what the figures exhibit. 
Our principal figure is copied from Mr. Eeeves's Chinese drawing, the 
fidelity of which we have tested by comparison with our dried specimens. 
The root is thick and fusiform, slightly divided, equally woody with the 
stem. Our representation of that is taken from the lower part of our 
dead plant, cut through transversely and vertically. Our larger stem 
above mentioned exhibits exactly the same characters : it is striated or 
furrowed, and marked with numerous rings, the scars whence leaves have 
fallen. A section exhibits a moderately thick bark, a thicker drcle of 
pale wood, within the tube is occupied by the white pith descending 
almost into the root. In the thicker stems, the pith easily separates 
from the wood, but with a rather rusty-coloured furrowed coat, which 
seems to take this latter character from so many ridges on the inside of 
the wood. It is this pith, freed from the external surface, which a 
Chinaman is represented in the act of cutting into paper, in our Vol. 
II. Tab. IX. Among our numerous samples of the pith (thus pre- 
pared and cut into perfect cylinders) some are uniform (or solid, if I may 
use the term), while others are furnished with cavities divided into 
compartments by entire, or more or less ragged septa. These cavities, 
when present, must diminish the size of the paper in a given cylinder of 
pith. Fig. 2 shows a septum in the transverse section ; and &g. 3, 
cavities and septa in a longitudinal section. Fig. 4 and 5 are magni- 
fied, 4 being a transverse section, and 5 a longitudinal section, of this 
delicate cellular substance. 



Notice qf a new species of Depakia, discovered by Me. Chaeles 

MooEE, in New Caledonia, 

(Tab. III.) 

Captain Erskine, of H.M.S. Havana, was so kind as to invite Mr. 

Moore, the active Curator of the Government Botanical Garden at 

Sydney, to accompany him on a voyage to New Caledonia, and to give 

him every facility for collecting plants, — and we know how much is in 
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the power of naval officers on these occasions ; — and well has Mr. 
Moore rewarded Captain Erskine's generosity, by the discovery of seve- 
ral perfectly new and very interesting plants in that and some of the 
adjacent islands. Besides the magnificent Jramcaria Cookii (Brown, 
MSS.), of which a figore will soon appear in the ' Botanical Magazine,* 
three apparently new species of Damwutra^ and some new Ferns, have 
been the result of this voyage. We have reason to believe that Mr. 
Moore is preparing some account of the voyage in reference to tbe 
plants he detected ; but we tmst to have his permission on the pre- 
sent occasion to dedicate one of the most remarkable of his Ferns to 
him, which he so well merits. It is a Deparia with reticulated fronds. 
I am well aware that this is a character that in the minds of some very 
able botanists would entitle the plant to constitute a new genus : but 
this is not, we have already had occasion to declare, our view of the im- 
portance of such a structure, if it be not accompanied by any other 
confirmatoiy character in the plant. As a subgenus or section it may 
conveniently be employed ; and as the original species, 2). prolifera. 
Hook., and Mathewsii, Hook., with their free veins, may be called 
Eudeparia, the section with reticulated fronds may be called Trichio- 
carpa, from the resemblance the stipitate sori bear to some species of 
Trichia. 

Deparia (§ Trichiocarpa) Moorii; fronde deltoideo-cordata reticulata 
bipinnata, pinnis lanceolatis acuminatis pinnatifidis laciniis acumiua- 
tis margine utrinque copiose soriferis, involucris stipitatis. 
Hab. On the ground in a dense wood, south side, Copenhagen River, 
New Caledonia. Mr. Charles Moore, n. 14. 

Frond stipitate (stipes slender, dark purple, glossy), 1 foot to li foot 
long, in outline between cordate and triangular, divided in our finest 
specimen into seven primary pinna, which are rather distant ; the two 
lower pinnae are again, near the rachis, pinnated ; the next pair can 
scarcely be said to be more than pinnatifid ; and the terminal pinna, 
equalling one-half the length of the frond, is broadly ovate-lanceolate, 
decurrent at the base, deeply pinnatifid, cut in its lower half into long 
lanceolate pinnatifid segments, the upper segments gradually become 
shorter till they disappear in the acuminated point : segments always 
acuminated. All the lowermost pinnae and segments are lanceolate 
and pinnatifid ; the pinnse bearing the closely-placed sori on very nar- 
row teeth {pedicels they may be called) on both margins. The texture 
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is membranous, the colour dark olive, the veins eveiywhere reticulated 
with oblong areolae, the areola next the costa, or principal midrib, being 
the longer and largest, and bounded by an arcuate veinlet. Involucre 
forming a shallovir cup at the apex of small stalks, stipitate, and opening 
outwardly, filled with long-pedicellated capsules, exactly as in D, pro- 
lifera. These stipitate involucres filled with capsules have much the 
appearance of some species of Trkhia among the Fungi, 
Fig. 1. Portion of a frond with sori : — magnified. 
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Letter from Pbofebsob Pablatobe to Mr. P. B. Webb, 
on his Journey in Scandinavia and Lapland, 

FLorence, Noyember 25, 1851. 

I left Florence on the 3rd of May, and remained a few days at 
Milan : from thence on the fourth day I reached Berlin. I was desi- 
rous of consulting Humboldt and Yon Buch on my projected voyage, 
and I cannot express to you the extreme kindness I experienced, parti- 
cularly from the former of these eminent men. Humboldt gave me a 
magnificent introduction to the King of Sweden, which secured me not 
only a special reception from His Majesty, but likewise most useful 
letters in his name to all the authorities throughout Sweden and 
Norway. 

From Berlin I continued my journey to Hamburg, where, as at 
Berlin, I made a few botanical excursions; and then proceeded by 
land through Holstein and Schleswig, and so through the islands of 
Fionia and Zealand to Copenhagen. Here I saw Schouw, suffering 
unluckily from headaches, and Liebmann, with whom I likewise made 
several excursions. I now embarked for Gothenburg, where I made 
the acquaintance of Lindeberg, and thence passing across the Venern 
and Yettern Lakes and through the Gotha Canal I reached Stockholm. 
Here, as at Copenhagen, I remained a whole week, and explored the 
environs botanically. I became acquainted with Andersen, Wahlberg, 
Wickstrom, and Thedenius. The first of these has sailed in a Swedish 
corvette for a voyage round the world. From Stockholm I reached 
Upsal, where it was a great pleasure to me to meet with Fries and 
Areschoug, who received me, as wherever I went I was received, most 
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cordially. I herborized at Upsal, and thence betook myself to Dan- 
nemora, where are the celebrated iron mines, and then went on to 
Gefle, botanizing everywhere as I went. The district between Upsal 
and Gefle presents unusual interest, as, besides the Oak, many other 
plants of the middle regions of Europe have here their northern limit. 

Beyond Gefle there are vast marshes filled with Betula nana. Ledum 
paluatre (found likewise at Berlin), several CariceBy Andromeda polu 
folia, &c., and clothed with interminable forests of Pimte eylvettrie and 
Abiei exceUa, which cover the plains of G«stricia, Elsingia, Anger- 
mannia. Western Bothnia, and Northern Bothnia, countries which I 
traversed by land, everywhere making excursions, and collecting every 
plant I saw, from CajtseUa Buna-faftoria upwards. I mounted the 
Sculaberg, where, like Liimseus, I nearly lost my life in climbing up to 
the caverns near its summit. My principal halts were at Umeo and 
at Skeleftio, of which the temperatures are known, or at least I shall 
be able to make them known. At Skeleftio I gathered for the first 
time the Eanunculua Lapponicus, and the rare and lovely Calypso borea^ 
lis, Splacknum luteum and rubrum, &c. During my journey from Gefle 
to Umeo I was overturned and thrown off the road, together with the 
horse and the horrid cart without springs, in which I travelled. The 
lacerations and contusions I received from this fall I could have borne, 
but I was sorely grieved when I found that both my barometers were 
broken. 

At length, by Piteo, Luleo, and Hoita, I reached Staparanda and 
Tomeo, where I remained two days to investigate the botany of the 
neighbourhood. From Tomeo I now penetrated into the interior of 
Lapland, navigating the rivers in a boat or more frequently travelling 
on foot, on account of the continual rapids and falls with which they 
are beset, and worked my way as I could through pestiferous marshes 
infested by millions of most insupportable and ravenous insects, which, 
throughout the whole of my journey in Lapland, caused the most 
indescribable torment, and which, notwithstanding gloves, a veil, and a 
handkerchief round my head, put me into a fever of desperation. 

I now crossed the polar circle, collecting with undiminished zeal 
every plant that fell in my way. At Pajala, near Kengis, I visited the 
curate Lestadius, for whom our excellent friend Mr. Gay had given 
me a letter. He received me obligingly, and showed me some of his 
plants. 
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From the river Tomeo I passed into the proyince of Muonio, and 
found myself in Bussian Lapland, passing by Muonioniska, Karesu- 
ando, and Tubateky. Thence I penetrated into the midst of the 
deserts, suffering greatly from the cold, and deprived of food, or nearly 
so, for the plentiful supplies which I had brought with me from Stock- 
holm had been entirely spoilt by the continual and copious rains and 
storms. I was in want even of bread,— exposed too, as I was, day and 
night to the open air without a bed, without a roof. Ah ! my good 
friend, it is impossible for you to imagine the wretched plight I was in, 
the cruel privations I suffered 1 

Not being able to contiuue my journey by this route, on account of 
the vast and deep marshes which extend towards Alten, I determined 
to find my way thither by the Alps. This, however, was still worse, 
for I had to wade across wide and impetuous torrents, often at the peril 
of my life. How I survived all this I know not. At last, after a 
dreadful journey, I descended into Einmark, and reached Hatten, on 
the Gulf of Lyngen. I was in a shocking state, fatigued beyond de- 
scription, attenuated from the want of food, and my strength entirely 
gone. I had walked and walked, and botanized, with my cold and 
wet clothes continually upon me day and night, without either shelter 
or fire ; for these inclement Alps produce neither trees nor even brush- 
wood, to make a fire. 

At Lyngen I found a merchant who most hospitably received both 
myself and my suite. Oh 1 how delightful is hot soup and a roof over 
head, after such sufferings ! But I had no time to lose ; I visited the 
lofty Alps covered with snow and ice which rise above town. Thence 
I followed the shores of the gulf, where I met with whales for the first 
time, and arrived at Haonees and Maursund, whose Alps I likewise 
visited. Thence I wended my way to Loppen, to Talvig, Kaafiord, 
Bossekop, and finally to Hammerfest. Here I embarked for the North 
Cape ; but though T passed the extreme point of Europe, the winds 
and the waves were so high and so contrary, that notwithstanding 
the few miles that remained before me, it was impossible for me to 
reach it. 

With regret I sailed back to Hammerfest, where I remained seven- 
teen days, in order to explore thoroughly the vegetation of the island of 
Qualoe, on which the town is built. I found upon it 400 species, of 
which 200 were Phanerogamous and 200 Cryptogamous ; and of these 
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latter, 110 were Mosses. I shall likewise be able to gi?e the tempera* 
ture of Hammerfest, and details respecting its climate — thanks to an 
intelligent merchant residing there, who communicated to me his me- 
teorological observations made regularly during five years. 

Erom thence I returned to Alten, and from Alten to Tromsoe, to 
visit the lofby Alps of Tromsdeltia. I then went over to the islands 
of Loffoden, passing the dreaded Westfiord. After stopping at Bodoe 
I followed the western coast of Norway till I reached Tron^jem. I 
herborized around Tron^jem as I had done round Bodoe, and visited 
the Dovrefield, where I stayed several days, and made an ample harvest 
of plants. Thence I had just descended into the plain of Nissen, when 
I was seized with paralysis. Fortunately all my excursions were 
finished ; 1 was no longer amongst the wilds of Lapland, but where 
medicines and medical aid were at hand. I will not stop to tell you 
all my sufferings during forty miserable days of illness, nor afflict you 
by complaining. What I most dreaded was the obstruction of the 
OrvM of Christiania by frost, and the impossibility of getting away. 
However, by the blessing of God, 1 was well enough to embark on the 
4th of October, and reached this on the 4th of November. 

[We are happy to be able to add that Professor Parlatore's health 
is daily improving. He is finishing his interesting memoir, begun 
before his departure, on the Egyptian (or rather Nubian) and the 
Sicilian Papyrus, which he finds to be two distinct species, and he 
will shortly recommence the publication of the ' Flora Italiana.*] 



Notes on the Botany of the Cafe de Yebd Islands ; extracted from a 
letter of Db,, C. Bolle to William WiUson Saunders, Esq., dated 

Santa Cruz de Ten^riife, Nov. 10, 1851. 
The Cape de Yerd Islands, on one of which I established my head- 
quarters, are singularly cut off from communication with the continents 
of either world, and from one another. There is no regular post to 
this groupe, and but little intercourse is carried on among them. From 
the island of St. Nicholas, where my time was chiefly spent, to St. Vin- 
cent, at which the steamer touches, the distance, as to time, is as great 
as to England ! I lived in a most sequestered way for several months, 
and chiefly regretted it because of the difficulty of sending plants to 
you, for I could have made many valuable additions to your garden and 
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greenhouse if I had been able to tranamit the cases so as to suit the 
arriyal of the steam-ship. Certainly the Grorgades of the ancients are 
among the most picturesque spots in the world, and their deep and 
closely-shut valleys, watered by narrow streams, presented to my de- 
lighted eyes all the riches of a tropical vegetation. But everywhere the 
sea-coast is one sandy desert, partially and scantily decked, during the 
few weeks of rainy season, with transient verdure, chiefly consisting of 
Grasses and a few Leguminous plants of small dimensions. The more 
elevated situations assume somewhat of the character of the Canary 
Islands in their flora ; but the species are neither numerous nor showy. 
Many of the natural famines have but one representative : such is the 
case with the Geraniacea, Amaryllidea, and lAfcopodiacea, A single 
Allium, which, growing near gardens, was probably introduced, is the 
only bulbous plant which I discovered. There are no forests : either 
they never existed, or the imprudence of the inhabitants or the ravages 
caused by goats have destroyed them. The EupJu>rbia Tuckeyana 
grows by thousands, to the exclusion of almost every other shrub on 
the mountains, which it covers with a dwarfed coppice ; while here and 
there some Gum Dragon-trees adorn the crest of a lofty rock ; and the 
sea-beach, near the mouths of torrents, produces the Tamarix Senega- 
lensis. Add to these the Jatropha Ourcas and the Wild Fig-tree (Mcua 
Idchtensteinii), and you have the entire catalogue of the Bendrologia of 
the Cape de Verd Islands. Acacia AraUca and Bichrostacht/s nutans 
are nothing better than bushes. 

I might go on in the same strain, and prove to you how hard a step- 
mother Dame Nature has been to this Archipelago ; but I will only say 
that if my voyage had been connected with any views of pecuniary re- 
muneration, it would have been an utter failure ; but as this was not 
the case, I do not regret the time I spent at St. Nicholas and St. Vin- 
cent. I was cheered by much kindness received at the hands of excel- 
lent people, and I enjoyed perfect health. The herbarium which I col- 
lected will enable me to add many species to those previously known. 
Still, considering the paucity of the flora, the extreme drought of the 
year, the short-lived character of the vegetation, and the scourges of 
fever and famine, which are perennial visitants of the Cape de Verd 
Islands, I determined on shortening my visit to them. Ten years 
would be required to investigate thoroughly the natural history of the 
groupe ; for the brief season of the annual rains is but too little to 
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tke twiTiMtr to explore cark isbad; asd tkcre »e ten ! Il 
is h^^ | «obabie ihift tbov is Ihdr Tahetr in tkdr proihKtSoii$. 
Si. Nkteias, wkkk ns tlie chief serae of mj kboan« is tke k?pf<t> . 
loftieit, and nosi lotBe in the gnrjpe : no cpportunitT of goii:^ to 
Fajo ns ever pfeaoiled, and Si. Jago and St. Antcnio were then suf- 
feiing from p*^'*^^^"*^^ ; wldk, at Sc Vincent, vWre a floarishiiig town 
win probdUr sotm mat, at one ci tht finest ports of tke Atlantic, tb^re 
was haidh^ the poasibQitT of remaining, for want of aocommodaiicm 
and piovisioiis. Mr. Kendall, the British oonsol, was occupying a 
miserable hut, his own boose having been destroyed br a horricanc ; 
and I was eompeiled to par a doEar a night, for permission to shelter 
mysdf in the cottage of a negro, where there was no bed. 

And now to refer to the plants which I sent jon : the most interestiug 
is the Sareoiiemma Daltami (Decaisne) whidi is a long>stalked, pendent, 
leafless ABcUprndea, gnced, in the months of Augast and September, 
witii innomerable branches of pale yellow flowers. It b a rooting 
spedes, easy of coltnre and increase, and it requires much sun and heat 
and almost no moisture. It forms the chief characteristic of the littoral 
vegetation, where the coast is dry, burning, and African in aspect, and 
adorns the rodcs with its thick garlands. Then oomes a Crassulaoeous 
plant, with rosettes of large glaucous leaves and yellow blossoms : it is 
a native of the mountainous region, and consequently must receive less 
warmth and rather more water than the Sarcoiiemma, A Nepkrodimn, 
with tuberous roots, is pretty and certainly new ; j^splemttm Canari^ie^ 
NotoekUauL MaraxUB, Davallia CoMorietisu, and an jispkiiMm (I think 
odoratum) with large silky rhizomes, must be kept rather dry. There is 
a scrap of the wild Aloe of the Islands, some roots of a little-known Um- 
belliferous plant, which seems to be the Tetrapleura vMulam of Farla- 
tore, and four small specimens of Euphorbia Tuckeyana, which have little 
chance, it is to be feared, of surviving the voyage ; bulbs of an UtHhiUcui, 
probably horizontalU ; and seeds" of Poinciana jmlcherrima, and of a 
lovely Goisia ; last, not least, tubers of the only Orchidea of St. Nioho- 
las, which I could never detect in flower or seed, its season of iufloros- 
cence being perhaps the spring ; it requires shade and moderate warmth, 
and is doubtless new : I shall enjoy to see it bloom with you. 

In order to gratify you, I hare charged my conscience with the 
murder of some of the few Dryads of the Cape de Verds : — they are so 
small in stature that you wiU pronounce them quite elUn ! The next 
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steamer shall convey to you samples of the woods of Dracana Draco, 
Euphorbia Tuckeyana, Tamarix Senegalenm, Acacia Arabica, DicArosta- 
chy8 nutans. Mens Idchtenateinii, &c., also some packets of seeds. The 
whole, however, is so trifling, that I am almost ashamed to offer it. 

From the Cape de Yerd Islands I came to this place, and hoped to 
spend part of the winter amid its southern scenery, where noble woods 
and your favourite succulents abound. M. Berthelot, one of the kindest 
of men, promises to direct my excursions, and assures me that I shall 
visit valleys hitherto untrodden by the foot of any naturalist. Armed 
with your saw and accompanied by one man, I shall explore the Laurel 
groves of Ten^riffe. I can hardly suppose that all the succulent plants 
which grow here have found their way into European gardens ; and this 
island is also rich in LUiacea, in species of ScUla and Asphodelua. There 
are also several kinds of land shells, of which I could see but three 
species in the Cape de Yerd Islands, and a single fluviatile shell. 



On the increase of temperature in the Flowers qf Yictobia begia. 

Translated from the ' Neue aUgemeine deutsche Garten- und Blumen- 

zeitwig ' (New German Garden and Flower Gazette, by Edwabd 

Otto, Curator of the Botanic Garden at Hamburg). Part 11. of 

7th year, 1851. 

At the request of Professor Lehmann, who thought he had formerly 
noticed an increase of temperature in the flowers of Nymphaa alba at 
the moment of opening, as compared with that of the surrounding 
atmosphere, we made experiments in this garden (the Hamburg Bo- 
tanical Garden) with the Victoria regia on the 24th of September last 
(1851), which produced the following striking results. 

The temperature in the hothouse being 17i° Reaum., and that of the 
tank being 16-J^° R^um., the thermometer on being plunged into the 
flower at the moment of expanding its anthers, at 7h. llmin. p. m., 
rose to 21^° R^um., the bulb being placed among the anthers. On 
being sunk into the blossom below the anthers, a decrease of tempera- 
ture took place gradually. 

In thus preliminarily noticing the above fact, we deem it proper to 
say, that owing to the number of visitors who crowded to see the plant 
in flower, it was impracticable to pursue the experiment any further. 
It was made on the fourth flower that had opened. On a subsequent 
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oocasion, another flover produoed tbe foUowing result : — ^Temperature 
of the surroundiiig air IS"" fi^iiim., of the water \Bi° Reaum. ; at the 
time the thermometer was smik into the flower, it showed exactly 16|^ 
and in the conise of fifteen minutes it rose in the flower to 32 \° Reaum. 

One of the largest leaves (5i feet in diameter, with an erect margin 
of two inches) has confirmed the test of not only supporting a strong 
boy, five years and four months old, but on another trial it sustained a 
weight of one hundred pounds, a thin piece of wood three feet broad 
being previously placed across the leaf. 

[Kindly communicated by Professor Lehmann at our request. — N. 
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Popular Hitiory of British Fekns and the allied Planis, comprising 
the C^ub-mosies, Pepperworts^ and HortetaiU ; by Thomas Moors, 
F.L.S., &c. London : Beeve and Benham. 

We have spoken favourably in our Journal of Mr. Moore's * Hand- 
book of British Ferns,' intended as a guide and companion in Fern- 
culture; a work, as its title expressly indicates, more immediately 
bearing on the cultivation of British Ferns, with neat woodcuts. The 
present is a popular, yet not unscientific, history of all known British 
Ferns, using the word Fems in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
FUices of Linnaeus ; and certainly we have rarely, if ever, seen a publi- 
cation relating to plants where the object aimed at is more fully accom- 
plished than in the elegant volume now before us. It is quite true 
that much of its charm may arise from the well-arranged and well- 
executed and coloured plates, fresh from the hands of Mr. Fitch. But 
we are equally bound to say that the descriptive matter is got up with 
good taste and good feeling too. There is not that desire to multiply 
species upon the slightest variation in form, or excess or diminution of 
pubescence, or scales, colour, &c., which is characteristic of tbe writings 
of so many authors who confine their studies to a partial view of any 
particular kingdom of nature, a single family, for example, and espe- 
cially of the family of one particular district of country. He does 
not go the whole length of spedes-making, nor does he quarrel with 
others who differ from him ; and it is easy to foresee that such a line 
of conduct is eminently calculated to recommend the already, we believe, 
popular subject of British Fems. 
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We do not approve of the author's arrangement of the descriptive 
matter, or diagnoses, in alpJutbetical order : the genera according to 
the letters of the alphabet, and the species also. We do not see why 
all these should not have come under their respective generic and spe- 
cific characters at page 43 and following pages, and at page 49. If, 
indeed, they were arranged under any very familiar or popular names, 
it might be of some advantage thus to be referred to a good description 
and the scientific name : but as this is not the case, and as a student 
must know the modern scientific name before he can find the descrip- 
tion, we see no reason for such an arrangement. The same objection 
holds good in the figures ; for though we have spoken favourably of 
their disposition on the plates, that alludes to the artistic effect, and 
the clever manner in which a great deal is introduced into a small com- 
pass, even of the larger genera and species. Filularia and Fieris appear 
on the same plate because they begin with P ; and, consequently, in 
the descriptive matter there is the same unscientific arrangement, which 
might easily have been avoided. We trust this arrangement will be 
changed in a new edition, which cannot fail to be soon called for. 



Seemann, Beethoid : Die in Europa einpefickrten Acacien, mU 
Beriicksicktigung der gdrtneri^hen Namen. ^ 8vo, with two plates. 
Hanover, 1852. 

This well got-up little work is unfortunately written entirely in the 
German language, and, therefore, only intended for German cultivators. 
It distinguishes 148 species of Acacia that are known in European gar- 
dens, of which 109 belong to § Phtllodine^, 9 to BoTfiTCEFHALJE, 

10 to PULOHELL^, 12 to GUMMIPER^, 7 to VuLGARES, and 1 tO 

FiLiciNiE. The beauty and fragrance of many of the species of the 
genus, the gracefulness of the foliage, or the peculiar forms of the phyl- 
lodia, and the ease with which they are cultivated in a temperate house, 
and especially the early period of the appearance of the blossoms, all 
conspire to render these plants eminently deserving of the attention of 
horticulturists. The work is appropriately dedicated to Mr. Wendland, 
the able Inspector of the Eoyal Gardens at Herrenhausen, who was 
himself one of the first to direct attention to these plants, and to pub- 
lish excellent figures and descriptions of New Holland species. The 
two plates, not particularly well executed, are coloured, and consist of 
A, bossiaaides, All. Cimn., and A, rostelljferay Benth. 
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Professor C. F. P. von Martius's Eloge on Ledebour, delivered at the 
public meeting qf the Royal Academy of Sciences at Munich, held on the 
21th November, 1851. Translated from Gelehrte Anzeigen qf that 
Academy of January 2, 1852, by N. Wallich, M.D., F.B.S., V.P.L.S. 

Charles Frederick yon Ledebour, Bussian Councillor of State, and 
Professor Emeritus at the University of Dorpat, was many years do- 
miciled in Munich, participating in the labours of the mathematical and 
physical class of this academy aa foreign member. He was descended 
from an ancient Pomeranian family, and was bom on the 8 th of July, 
1785, at Stralsund, in which garrison his father was stationed in the 
capacity of Swedish Jndge-Advocate-General, but died a few weeks 
before that event took place. As a young man Ledebour devoted 
himself to the natural bent of his mind, pursuing mathematical 
studies with such zeal, that he was enabled, so early as his fifteenth year, 
to enter the University of Grifswald, where the celelnrated physiolo- 
gist Charles Asmund Rudolphi became his paternal instructor and 
guide. His juridical studies soon yielded to his natural propensity 
towards those of mathematics and natural sciences. In the course of 
some years he went to the Swedish metropolis, in order to undei^o the 
public examination in mathematics and practical geometry; and it 
was there, that his intercourse with the two celebrated disciples of 
Linneus, Thunberg and Olaf Swartz, and a journey to the northern 
Norwegian frontier mountains, undertaken in company with some 
mining ojficers, determined the choice of his future career. He re- 
turned to Grifswald with a commission as an officer, and with prospects 
of employment in practical geometry ; but yielding to his patron Eu- 
dolphi's urgent recommendation, to apply for the post he was about to 
vacate at the University, Ledebour presented himself on the third day 
of his arrival for medical examination ; wrote his inaugural treatise, 
Dissertatio botanica, sistens Flantarum Bomingensium Decadem; and 
thus he became demonstrator on botany, and director of the Botanic 
Garden at Grifswald, at the early age of twenty years. 

Being called to the University of Dorpat, as professor of natural 
history, and especially botany, Ledebour proceeded for some time to 
Berlin in 1811, where Willdenow and Pallas, the greatest naturalist 
who ever entered Russia from Germany, kindled in him extensive plans 
for elucidating the natural history of that mighty empire. It was not, 
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however, without personal danger, that he reached the place of his des- 
tination, as Prussia was preparing for a bloody contest ; and he was 
therefore compelled, in order to avoid the hostile armies, to brave a 
stormy sea in an open fishing boat, from Danzig to Konigsberg. 

At Dorpat our colleague began his multifarious and eventful activity 
as teacher, observer, and author. He made the phytography of Bussia 
the scientific problem of his existence ; and with such successful energy, 
that the literary history of our times must always consider him as the 
great leader in the flora of that empire. Through him and his colleague 
in the Imperial Garden at St. Petersburg, the Councillor of State von 
Fischer, the botanists of the West owe their chief acquaintance with the 
botany of those eastern regions ; by his intense and critical zeal the Dor- 
pat garden became the depository for their widely scattered plants ; and 
from thence, as well as the garden at St.Petersburg, the novel forms of 
the Caucasian and Siberian vegetation were distributed among similar 
institutions in other parts of Europe, in order to be more closely ex- 
amined. 

In 1826 Ledebour made a scientific voyage to the Altai ; and a 
journey in winter, of five weeks* duration, brought him to the distant 
Barnaul, the chief town in the great district of Siberian foundries, where 
the widely-spread treasures of native gold attract vast numbers of ad- 
venturers, as do those of California and Australia. On the approach of 
spring he extended his researches from thence into the mountains, as far 
as the Chinese frontiers, while his zealous pupil, the Councillor of State 
and Academician, Charles Anton Meyer, examined the Kirgisian wilds 
west of Altai, and von Bunge, now his successor in the chair of Dor- 
pat, visited its eastern parts. The harvest derived from these expedi- 
tions, and the iconographical and descriptive works which Ledebour 
published, partly at the charge of the Imperial Eussian Grovemmeni*, 
form an epoch in the descriptive systematic and geographical botany of 
the Bussian Flora, for which the two Gmelinsf, Messerschmied, Mar- 
schall von Bieberstein, Fischer, and others, as well as many among the 

* Icones Planiarutn novarum vel impeffecte eoffniiarum, FloroM JRosneam im- 
primis AUaicam illusirantes; 5 vols, fol., Biga, 1829-84. Next, Flora Altaica; 
4 vols. 8vo, Berlin, 1829-38 ; and finally, Flora Mossica, tive EnumeroHo Plan- 
tarum in totius imperii Rotsici provinciis Europais, Atiaiicit et Americanis, huau- 
que obtervatarum, Stuttgard, 1842-51. 

f Ledebour has added a oopious commentary to J. G. GmeUn's ' Flora Sibirica,* 
in memoirs of the Royal Botanic Society of Ratisbon, vol. iii., 1841, pp. 48-138. 
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pupils of OUT colleague, had prepared the materials. The last produc- 
tion of his comprehensive mind was a general critical flora of the Rus- 
sian dominions, arranged according to phyto-geographical provinces, 
and with such a degree of devotion did he pursue this arduous under- 
taking, that his ebbing life only yielded to his manly energies of mind, 
until the completion of his manuscript enabled him to lay down his 
weary pen ; but the monument thus reared to him, as a botanist and 
plant-geographer, will secure to Ledebour a grateful place in the history 
of the science. 

Becoming Emeritus in 1836, he took to a milder climate, first at 
Odessa, and next at Heidelberg. Thence he removed eight years ago to 
Munich, where he settled, and brought his noble labours to a conclusion 
a few days only before his death, which happened on the 4th July, 
1851, in consequence of a lengthened attack of disease in the heart. 

His 'Journey to the Altai ' (Berlin, 1829, 2 vols. Svo) demonstrates, 
among his other works, how very amply his mind was stored ; it is a 
treasury of valuable information in matters of geography, geognosy, 
botany, ethnography, and statistics. A.s regards botany, he belonged 
to the reformed Linnean school, which, by its penetrating, systematic 
inquiries, and the precision of its description of natural objects, appears, 
as it were, to possess a geometrical character. To attain a classical 
skill in exhibiting an object by this method, requires an unconditional 
devotion to that object in all its systematical connection. It may 
therefore be said, in praise of our distinguished systematist, that he 
has always remained steady in one direction of a science, which has 
of late diverged into many paths, having once chosen that direction 
for his pursuit. And this was in harmony with his clear, conside- 
rate, and steady views in all relations of life, which, with the eminently 
strict rectitude of his honourable character, and his affability in private 
life, endeared Ledebour indelibly in the memory of those who enjoyed 
the privilege of coming within his sphere of activity. 



6S THE CAMPHOB-TSEE OF 8UMATBA. 

On the Camphor-tree of Sumatra (Dryobalanops Camphora, Oole^») ; 
by Dk. W. H. de Vbiesb, Professor of Botany at the Koyal Univer- 
sity of Leyden. (Kindly translated from the Dutch by Miss Maby 
Anne de Vbiese^/ot this Journal!) 

{Continued from p, 41.) 

Geographical Distribution, — ^The region in which the Camphor-tree 
is found extends, in latitude, from Ajer Bangis to Singkel, or nearly 
from 1°10' to a°20' N. It is not met with more southward than 
Ajer Bangis ; whether it grows further north than Singkel is unknown 
(Jungh.). Within these parallels it extends along the south-western side 
of Sumatra, from the coast to a considerable distance in the interior, 
and is found on the mountains as high as from a thousand to twelve 
hundred feet. As those mountain-chains which are near the coast, and 
most of the central valleys of the mountains which extend parallel to the 
coast, that is, in a direction from S. W. to N. E., are much higher than 
1000 feet, it is dear that this tree has a very limited region, occupying 
but a small part of south-western Sumatra : it is also confined to the 
outer slope of the mountains, whence it descends into the alluvial plains, 
though it approaches the sea only in those parts where the ground is not 
swampy. It is found most abundantly, and in the best state, on the 
outlying hills of the mountain-chain and on the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains themselves, at a height of from three to five hundred feet ; and 
here the camphor is collected in the greatest quantity. 

The Camphor-tree was seen by Dr. Junghuhn on the promontory of 
Caracara, near Telo ; on the alluvial plain of Loemoet ; on the moun- 
tains of Hoeraba, behind Sibogha ; and on the ridges of hills in the 
south of Loemoet, &c. He found it growing on weather-beaten grani- 
tic and trachytic hills, on yellow-red clayey soil, abundantly furnished 
with oxide of iron, and also on a rich alluvial soil abounding with 
humus. 

Climate and Temperature of the region of the Camphor-tree, — On the 
coasts the mean annual temperature is but 80^° (on the island of Java 
82°) and nearly 78° Fahr. at 1000 feet, the most elevated limits where 
the tree is still found, thus much lower than in Java. 

There are two causes particularly, that bring about this depression 
of temperature: first, the narrowness of the level shore of the coast, im- 
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mediately at the foot of high moontaina ; seoondly, the aniaterrapted 
dense forests, with which not only the mountain-chain itself, but the 
ooast-plain, is co?ered. These circumstances produce a greater humi- 
dity, and at the same time a greater coolness of the air, at an inferior 
elevation than in Java. 

At the eastern foot of the Sumatra mountain-chain, there are exten- 
sive arid and barren plains, only overgrown with Alang-alang {e, g,^ 
at Pertibi). Over the heated soil of these plains the air becomes ex- 
traordinarily rarefied : the cooler sea-air rushes in, coming from the 
ocean on the western side of Sumatra, where the sea is deep, and where 
no land exists for a great distance ; and a west wind arises, which, 
partly kept back by the obliquely situated mountain-chains, changes 
into a north-western one. This wind carrries the humidity of the sea 
towards the mountains, by the summits of which the moisture is soon 
condensed and dianged into clouds. These, during the whole year, at 
intervals almost daily, at regular hours, but chiefly in the afternoon, 
shed heavy showers over the land, while the .thunder roars in the moun- 
tains. The dampness of the air is then so great, that mist and clouds 
are for many days seen hanging inmu>veably even over the woodfl of 
the lower coast-lands. Frequently, too, the wind blows by reverberation, 
in an opposite direction, like a hurricane, from the mountains to the 
coast. 

Thus the Camphor-tree grows in a very changeable and generally 
moist climate, where extr^ne states of heat and coolness by storm 
quickly follow each other. About eleven in the morning,* in the 
serenest weather, there is frequently an oppressive warmth, while at 
noon heavy showers, driven on by a north-west wind and accompanied 
by thimder and lightning, seem to cover the land. 

Surrounding FegetaUon. — One consequence of the unsettled charac- 
ter of the climate, of the low elevation of the clouds, and of the cooler 
temperature in general, is the occurrence of some trees and plants near 
the sea-coast, which in Java are met with only at a greater height. 
Thus the Camphor-tree grows often in company, not only with species 
of Acacia^ Anona, MickeUa^ and Dipterocarpea^ but also with Oaks ; 
and it is found with marsh CasuarisuB^ with the Nipong Palin {Onco- 
Bpermajilamentowm), and with Benzoin-trees. Amidst the underwood 
of the forest are seen species of Mdaatoma, Mettaria, and other Sdta- 
ndnea, with Fitea trtfoliata (which occurs most frequently), and several 
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species of Eubu9. These plants are seldom found in Java below 
3000 feet. 

Siffna of the presence of Camphor in the tree, — ^According to the 
observations of Dr. Junghuhn, the yoong trees do not contain camphor. 
The inhabitants of the Batta-lands are accustomed to cut down the 
oldest and heaviest ones, although the age of the trees is not known ; 
and in reference to a large Camphor-tree, which he saw near Tapanuli, 
the Eajah Ngabing told him, that his ancestors, as far back as the 
history of his family went, had known it of the same size. It was pro- 
bably at least two hundred years old. 

Camphor-oil and Camphor. — Camphor-oil, that is to say liquid cam- 
phor, occurs in all the trees, even in young ones, and exists in all 
parts of the tree, but most in the younger branches and leaves. The 
solid camphor is, however, found only between the woody fibres, and, 
therefore, only in the trunk. The natives do not know beforehand 
whether a trunk contains much or little camphor. If, however, there 
is a large quantity of camphor in the splinters or fibres of the wood, 
they decide that the fissures of the inner part contain a great abun- 
dance. When much gluey, half-solid young camphor shows itself on 
the radiating extensions, or in the fissures at the lower part of the 
trunk, they come to the same conclusion. However, the results are 
frequently fallacious, and they often uselessly cut down trees which pro- 
duce but very little. 

Collection of the Camphor, — ^The process of collecting the oil and 
camphor from Bryobalanops Camphora^ was witnessed by Dr. Junghuhn, 
near Loemoet (Tapanuli), in Sumatra, at an elevation of 300 feet. The 
greatest quantity of camphor, in a solid as well as in a young and 
liquid state, is brought from a height of 1000 feet. The solid camphor 
is obtained by cutting down the trees, in the inner part of which fis- 
sures are found between the woody fibres, which extend longitudinally 
and are filled with camphor. The young trees do not contain that sub- 
stance, while the thickest and oldest, that are most filled with it, rarely 
contain more than two ounces. The natives who are occupied in col- 
lecting the precious product, go in a number of twenty or thirty men 
into those parts of the woods where the Camphor-tree is most often 
found. They commence constructing cottages, intending to encamp 
upon the spot for some months. One-half of the company is occupied 
with severing the trunk near the root, and not, as many others have 
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said, at from fourteen to eighteen feet above the ground. The others are 
engaged in gathering the camphor from the trees which have been cut 
down. Prom the extraordinary thickness of the trunks, it often happens 
that a whole day is employed in felling a single tree. 

On his second expedition from Loemoet to Pertibi, in the year 1841, 
Dr. Junghuhn visited the bivouac of such a company in the neighbour- 
hood of Hoeraba, and by this means became acquainted with the method 
by which the natives obtain camphor or camphor-oil from the tree. 

The oil is collected in the following manner : — 

1. Incisions are made through the outer and inner bark, at the lower 
part of the trunk close to the root, chiefly where the tree produces the 
before-mentioned woody radiations, which alternate with vertical ca- 
vities, which are also observed in other trees growing between the tropics. 
The clear, yeUow, balsamic, oily juice, which is discharged veiy slowly, 
is collected in a half-cylinder of veiy thin bamboo, cut longitudinally. 
According to the observation of Junghuhn, who witnessed it, half a day 
was scarcely sufficient to half-fill a small tea-cup with this liquid, and 
even this small quantity was mixed with fragments of bark and other 
impurities. The collected juice is purified by pouring it through a 
kind of sieve, made from the fibrous tissue of the sheathing footstalk 
of a palm-leaf (hindoe). 

The camphor is found as a varnished, gluey, and clammy covering, re- 
sembling turpentine, or in a solid grainy state, in the fissures of the bark, 
and in the laminary prominences. The surface near the root has chiefly 
a white covering, which is rarely thicker than one or two millimetres. 
This substance is highly estimated by the Battas, and fetches a high 
price. 

Colebrooke, and many other authors who have written on this sub- 
ject, have said that the camphor is obtained from the middle of the 
trunk, and that every tree should produce a quantity of eleven pounds ; 
the camphor being found in the heart of the tree in such a quantity as 
to fill a cavity of the thickness of an arm. This is quite exaggerated, 
and must be founded on an error. If it were true, the price of cam- 
phor would be lower than it is now. At Padang and at Tapanuli the 
price of a hundred pounds of camphor is nearly £250. Such a quan- 
tity would in that case be obtained from nine trees. That proportion 
is highly improbable, and suffices to show the inaccuracy of the ac- 
count. On the contrary, the camphor only occurs in fissures of the 
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wood, and the native of the Battas scrapes it oflF with small splinters 
or with his nails. 

2. By maceration and decoction of the branches and pieces of bark 
and wood, another liquor containing camphor is obtained, but still in 
small quantities, and much mixed with water. The wood is cut into small 
fragments, and the leaves are bruised and boiled with water in an iron 
kettle, at the time that the trunk is being cut down, in order to use the 
pieces in their fresh state. In boiling, an oily substance rises to the 
surface, which is taken off with the shell of a cocoa-nut cut in half 
and provided with a handle. The liquor is poured into a bamboo, and 
closed in with a stopple formed of hindoe fibres, and at the return of the 
expedition after many months it is poured into bottles. Dr. Junghuhn 
has two bottles filled with the liquid at the place itself. 

After a long stay in the woods (frequently of three months) the com- 
pany, consisting of thirty persons, departs. It frequently happens that 
during that period they fell more than a hundred trees, and yet they 
rarely take with them above fifteen to twenty pounds of solid camphor, 
worth £40 to £50. 

Use and price of the Camphor in Sumatra, — Camphor is here collected 
in a comparatively small quantity. While some thousands of quintals 
of benzoin are yearly sent into the European markets (e, ^., in 1837 
three thousand), but ten to fifteen quintals, and often less, are sent of 
Sumatra camphor. The price is £2. 10s. a pound. It generally comes 
from Baros, whence the name of Baros camphor. From that place 
several caravans set out yearly to collect this substance in the woods. 
The same product comes from Tapanuli, Natal, and Ajer Bangis. It 
is not exported, for it is collected for the use of the natives wherever 
the tree grows. 

Besides the small quantity which is employed as a remedy against 
various diseases, we must mention here a particular use, by which a 
great deal of camphor is wasted, and its rarity and price much in- 
creased ; and this lavish application of it, together with the slaughter 
of hundreds of buffaloes sometimes in one day, is one of the principal 
causes of the poverty of the Batta royal families (Eajahs). 

A very ancient custom prescribes, that at the death of a considerable 
person among the Battas, who, during his life, had a claim to the title 
of Eajah (sovereign prince), rice be sowed in a sacred place, and that 
the corpse be kept above ground among the living till the rice has 
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sprang up, grown, and borne firoit. Not before the rice is ripe and 
gathered in do they think it right to buiy the corpse, and it is ac- 
toally interred with the ears of the rice that was sown on the day of 
the decease. Thus the burial takes place after five or six months. 
(The remarkable ceremonies of such a funeral are elsewhere described 
by Dr. Junghuhn.) The corpse, like the rice-grain six months before, 
is then committed to the earth ; and thus the hope is emblematically 
expressed, that, as a new life arises from the seed, another life shall 
begin for man after his death. 

During the period previous to interment, the corpses are preserved 
in wooden coffins within the houses, the women wailing day and night. 
Trunks of Durio Zibethmu9 (the Durian) are hollowed out to contain 
the bodies. They are carved with much art, and have at the under 
part small apertures, through which the fluids may escape. The corpses 
contained in these coffins are not only spread over with pounded cam- 
phor, but entirely covered with it, in such a manner that all the space 
between the coffin and the body is filled with it. This is the only 
means known to the inhabitants of the Batta-lands of preserving the 
bodies of their kings, without smell or corruption, during so many 
months, in the humid air of such a hot climate. Dr. Junghuhn saw a 
corpse which had been preserved in this manner during four months, 
and which was shrunk up like a mummy, and emitted no smell but the 
penetrating odour of the camphor. 

In this way an immense quantity of camphor (a quarter to half a 
quintal) is consumed, for the purchase of which the family of the de- 
ceased king must make the greatest sacriflce, and often sell all their 
C&ttle. Every village has sudi a rajah. 
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( Continued from p. 50.) 

Legumingsjb (continued), 
25. MiOettia spedosa, Champ., sp. n. ; scandens, ramulis petiolis in- 
floreseentiaque cano-tomentosis, foliolis 9-18 oblongis puberulis 
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demum glabratis, racemis densifloris, calycibus breviter pedicellatis 
sericeo-tomentosis dentibus latis rotundatis, vexillo amplo glabro v. 
vix glauco-pulveraceo. — Frutex scandens. Tomentum breve, den- 
sum, demum deciduum. Stipuhe subulatse, basi dilatatse, tIx 2 lin. 
longae ; stipellse parv8B, setaceae. Foliola 2-3-pollicaria, obtusa v. 
yix acuminata, basi rotundata, siccitate complicata, supra pallentia, 
subtus fuscescentia, tenuiter venosa, prseter costam tomentellam pilis 
paucis conspersa. Eacemi semipedales, longe infra medium floridi. 
Bractea lanceolat«e, acutsB, sericeo-tomentosse, racemum juniorem 
subcomantes, per antbesin deciduse. FedicelU floridi 3-4 lin. longi, 
recurvi. Bracteola late ovatae, calycis dimidio breviores. Califx 
late campanulatus, 6 lin. lougus, labio superiore latissimo emarginato, 
laciniis sen dentibus lateralibus lineam longis rotundatis, infima paulo 
longiore pariter obtusissimo. Vexillum camosulum, pollicem latum 
et vix brevius, leviter emarginatum, exauriculatum, supra unguem 
brevem leviter callosum. Ala oblongSB, obtusae, leviter falcatse. 
Carina alas superans, vexillum subsequans, apice arcuata obtusa. 
Stamen vexillare liberum. Disctis cupularis brevis. Ovarium bre- 
viter stipitatum, dense tomentosum, ovulis circa 12. Stylus glaber. 
On Victoria Peak, equally common with if. nitida, but not found 
elsewhere in Hong-Kong. It is also in the Hookerian Herbarium 
from Millett's collection, but without the precise station. It is chiefly 
distinguished, when growing, from M, nitida, by its larger flowers, 
white intermixed with a primrose-yellow. 

26. Millettia nitida, Benth. in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 484. 
A trailing shrub, with purple flowers, veiy common in Hong-Kong, 
from the level of the sea to the summit of Victoria Peak. 
27. Millettia Cham^ni^ Benth., sp. n. ; scandens, prseter inflorescen- 
tiam puberulam glabra, foliolis 5—7 ovatis oblongisve obtuse acumi- 
natis reticulato-venosis, panicula brevi densiflora, pedicellis calycem 
glabriusculum subsequantibus, vexiUo ecalloso ovarioque glabris. — 
Frutex scandens, Isetevirens. Stipula stipeUsBque setaceae. Foliola 
1-2-pollicaria v. interdum longiora, tenuiter chartacea, utrinque vi- 
ridia et lucidula. Eacemi in axillis summis simplices et ad apices 
ramorum in paniculam brevem dispositi, 1-2-pollicares, fere a basi 
florentes. Bractea minutae, deciduae, bracteolae parvae, ovataa, diu- 
tius persistentes. Pedicelli li lin. longi. Calyx late campanulatus, 
dentibus brevissimis latis obtusis. Corolla 5 lin. longa, alba, vexillo 
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baai macula viridi notato. Ala oblongsB, obtuse, leviter falcatse. 
Carina petala paulo latioia. Stamen vexillare a basi liberum. 
I)i9cua brevissimus. * 

Trailiug over rocks on Mount Gough and in tbe Happy Valley 
woods, but rare. It flowers in autumn ; tbe fruit bas not been seen. 
In many respects it is allied to tbe M, reticulata^ Bentb., from Cbina, ' 
but tbat species bas tbe leaves never acuminate, tbe inflorescence mucb 
more developed, tbe flowers considerably larger and apparently purple, 
besides otber minor differences. 

28. J)dXhGr^ polyphylla^ Bentb. in PI. Jungb. ; scandens, foliolis 25-50 
parvis lineari-oblongis glabris v. paree pilosulis, cymis axillaribus 
terminalibusque brevibus subsessilibus pubescentibus, calyds ovati 
dentibus tubo plnries brevioribus, petalis longe unguiculatis, stami- 
nibus 10 monadelpbis, ovario glabro. 

On tbe summit of Mount Gk)ugb. Tbe specimens are in young 
fruit only, but agree perfectly well witb tbe flowering specimens ga- 
tbered by Mr. Cuming in the Pbilippine Islands. Tbe species is nearly 
allied to the common Eastern D, tamarindtfolia, but tbe leaflets are 
much smaller (4-5 or rarely near 6 lines long), less unequal at tbe 
base, and smooth or nearly so; and I have always found 10 instead 
of 9 stamens, but the presence or absence of tbe vexillary stamen in 
the monadelphous Ddlhergia may not be always constant in the same 
species. 

29. Bowringia callicarpa. Champ., gen. nov. Sophorearum, affine 
Baphia, 

Gen. Char, Bowbingia*. Calyx membranaceus, laxe cyathiformi- 
campanulatus, ore truncate minute 5-dentato. FexiUum orbiculatum. 
Ala vexillo subsequilongse, falcato-oblongse. Carina petala alis 
STibsimilia nisi majora, dorso vix connata. Stamina 10, libera v. ima 
basi hinc inde connata, omnia fertilia, antheris oblongis. Legumen 
stipitatum, inflatum, ovoideum v. subglobosum, acuminatum, sca- 
riosum. Semina pauca, oblonga v. globosa, strophjolata. Cotyle- 
dones crassse. Badicula brevissima, recta. — Species unica B, calli- 
carpa, — Frutex scandens, glaberrimus, habitu Baphia v. Leucomphalo 



* Named by Major Champion in honour of his friend John 0. Bowring, Esq., who 
has been for some time investigating the flora of Hong-Kong with much zeal, and 
has formed large collections there, and to whom are due maAj of the stations given 
in the present Morula. 
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similis. Stipula minutae. Folia unifoliolata, exstipellata. FeHolus 
i— 1 poll, longus. IbUolum ovatam y, 0YaliK>bloiigum, acamiiiatum, 
basi rotundatum, 2-3 polk longum, l-lj poll, latum, rigide char- 
taceum, utrinque vuide, penninerve et reticulato-Tenosum. Bacemi 
axillares v. sabterminales, 2-5-flori, folio multo breyiores* Fedun* 
cuius communis 2-6 lin., pedicelli 8^^ lin. longi. Bracktip minutsB, 
oaduoissimeB ; bracteolee sub calyee parvse, diutius persistentes. Calyx 
li lin. longus, laxus, per anthesin ssspe reflexus. Petala alba, brevis- 
sime unguiculata. FexUlum et ala 6 ]in,, petala carinaHa 6 lin. longa. 
Abundant in ravines of Victoria Peak and elsewhere. The genus 
is dosely allied in habit and character to Baphia, Bracteolaria^ and 
Leucomphalus, all from tropical Africa, but the calyx is neither divided 
nor spathaceous, and the fruit (which I have not myself seen) is pecu- 
liar. It is described and represented in Major Champion's MS. notes 
and sketches as above an inch long, inflated, green, scariose, reticu- 
late, and smooth, varying in shape from ovate to globose, narrowed 
into a stipes at the base and into a point at the apex, with one or two 
perfect seeds {(the remaining ovules being usually abortive). These 
seeds (of which I have examined one) are large, scarlet, oblong-globose, 
with a carunculus at the hilum, the cotyledons thick and fleshy, with a 
very short almost papilHform straight radicle. 

30. Ormosia P (Marquartia ?) pachycarpay Champ., sp. n. ; foliolis 7 
obovali-oblongis breviter et abrupte acuminatis supra glabris viridi- 
bus, subtus petiolisque tomentoso-lanatis, calycibus subsessilibus to- 
mentosis, legumine lignoso turgido densissime tomentoso lanato intus 
non septato. — Tomentum petiolorum, foliplorum paginsB inferioris et 
legumiuum densum implexum. JPb^io^ majora semipedalia. Legumen 
monospermum pollicare, v. dispermum bipoUicare, fere pollicem latum, 
sessile, obtli^m, crassissime coriaceo-lignosum, ex ovario drca 6- 
ovulato aCoretum. Semen ei Tamarindi Indid paulo majus, irre- 
gulariter rhomboideo-quadratum v. orbiculare, crassum, testa nitida 
rubro-fusca. Cotyledonet orassi, basi profimde et insequaliter cordati, 
radicula brevissima recta. 

A tree not uncommon in the Happy Valley woods and elsewhere, but 
never found in flower, and only once (January, 1850) in fruit. I have been 
much in doubt as to its affinities without having seen the flowers, but 
the remains of stamens at the base of one of the pods show them to 
have been free, and I have now little hesitation in referring it to Ormosia^ 
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a geniu represented by seTeral spedee in East India. It is probable 
that the Marquartia of Yogel, a Chinese plant, evidently very near to 
the present species, is likewise an Ormotia, It is true that the stamens 
are described and figured as diaddphons, but Yogel oonld only ex- 
amine a single young bud already much iigured, and the connection of 
the stamens as figured is very short and no more than often occurs in 
Saphorea in the very young state. Another spedes, allied to these 
two, but scarcely identical with dther, is figured in the Chinese draw- 
ings in the possession of the Horticultural Sodety, and is represented 
in Dr. Lindley's herbarium by a spedmen in fruiT' 
^ 31. Ormoaia (Layia) emarfftmataj Benth. — Layia emarffinaia, Hook, 
et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 188. t. Sd. 

A neat erect shrub, very common in the Happy Valley woods and 
elsewhere. I can find no character to distinguish Layia firom Ormona, 
but the transverse septa in the pod, which exist also in some of the 
American spedes. 

32. Guilandina Bonduc^ L. 

Frequently observed growing wild in Hong-Kong, but no specimens 
were collected. 

83. Ceesalpinia Chinenti8, Boxb. FL Ind. vol. ii. p. 361. 

Common in ravines, especially towards West Point, flowering in 
autumn. 
34. Cffisalpinia vemaUa, Champ., sp. n. ; scandens, petiolo communi 

partiaUbusque aculeatis, pinnis circa 13-jugis, foliolis 4-6-jugis ovatis 

acutis coriaceis glabris supra nitidis subtus pallidis, panicula termi- 

nali rufo-tomentosa, pedioellis calyd subssquilongis. 

On the banks of a stream running towards Little Hong-Kong, flower- 
ing in spring. Of this I have only seen a single leaf and panide. It 
is evidently allied to C. Nuga^ but at once distinguished by the reddish 
down clothing the inflorescence, pedicels, and even the calyx, the shorter 
pedicels and larger calyces, and much smaller and more pointed leaflets. 
The leaf in my specimen is above a foot long, the pinnae 2-21 inches, 
the leaflets 8-10 lines long. 

35. Cassia (Chams^crista) anguatimma, Lam. — (7. mimosoidea, Linn, 
var. A Yog, Syn. Cass. p. 69. 

Yictoria Peak and other localities. 

36. Phanera corymbosa, Benth. PL Jungh. — Baukinia corymbosa, 
Roxb.— DC. Leg. Mem. t. 70. 
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About East Point, covering the banks in April with its fragrant white 
flowers, and exceedingly attractive to Ooleqptera, A similar species 
with smaller leaves and flowers, in Mr. Cay's garden, was said to 
grow upon Yictoria Peak, but there are no specimens in thd collection. 
This may probably have been the PA, glaueuy not uncommon in the 
Moluccas. 

37. Phanera Chamjnoni, Benth. sp. n. ; scandens, folio basi late cordato 
5-7-nervio, foliolis ad -f connatis semiovatis obtusis supra glabris ni* 
tidis subtus ramulisque novellis tomentellis mox glabratis, racemis 
elongatis subsimplicibus multifloris, calycis tubo brevissimo laciniis 
herbaceis lanceolatis acutis, petalis parvis unguiculatis pilosulis, 
ovario tomentoso. — Frutex alte scandens, prseter canescentiam inflo- 
rescentise et partium juniorum glaber. Cirrhi simplices, circinati, 
oppositifolii, solitarii v. gemini. Stipula minutae. Petioli ^-l-pol- 
licares. Folia 2^-4 poll, longa, 2-2^ poll. lata. Bacemi oppositi- 
folii, simpHces v. ad apices ramorum subramosi, 4-8-pollicare8, fere 
a basi floribundi. Bractea minutse, setacese. Fedicelli 6-8 lin. longi, 
versus medium bracteolis 2 minutis altemis instructi. Calyx viridis, 
tubo linea breviore turbinato, laciniis 2 lin. longis. Petala vix lon- 
giora, tenuia, alba. Stamina 3 duplo longiora, steriHum rudimenta 
inconspicua. Discus camosus, calycis tubum onmino implens, vix 
tamen exsertus. Ovarium brevissime stipitatum, obloi^um, bisulca- 
tum, tomentosum, in stylumbrevem attenuatum. Otmla 6-8. Legumen 
compressum, glabrom, inter semina contractum, circa 3 poll, longum, 
1 poll, latum, 3-5-spermum. 

Common in ravines of Yictoria Peak, at East Point, etc. 
This very remarkable species approaches in some respects in habit 
the Lambema anguina (Bauhinia anguina^ Eoxb.), and I had at first 
thought it might be referable to that genus, if circumscribed as Korthals 
originally proposed, but a careful examination shows that, like the 
B. retusa, Eoxb., it belongs to the largest of the Asiatic Bauhinoid 
genera, Phanera, as characterized in the * Plantse Junghuhnianee.' In 
Ph. Chamjpioniy as in PL retusa, the tube of the calyx is evident, though 
very short and entirely filled by the fleshy disc, whilst in Lasiobema an- 
guina the calyx is open and the disc is exserted, pulviniform, and 
though unilateral, rather hypogynous'than perigynous. 

The plant gathered by Mr. Hinds in Hong-Kong, and referred by 
me formerly to Bauhinia scandens, Linn, (a very doubtful species), is 
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not in flower, but is probably a Pkanera, different from either of the 
two above enumerated. 

38. Gleditschia Stnenni, Lam. ? 

Victoria Peak, rare in Hong-Kong, more abundant on the China 
coast. Of this I have only seen fragments, and am not certain as to 
the species. Major Champion never saw it in flower. 

39. Acacia concmna, DC. ? 

Happy Valley. A flowering specimen precisely similar to the com- 
mon form of ^. concinna ; with it, however, are loose pods (perhaps from 
a different tree) of either an Albizzia, or some very different species of 

40. Albizzia MUletH, Benth. in Hook; Joum. Bot. vol. iii. p. 89. 
Happy Valley. 

41. Albizzia P Championi, Benth., sp. n.; ramulis petiolisque minute pu- 
berulis, pinnis 1-2-jugis, foliolis ultimarum 4-5-jugis oblique ovatis 
obtuse acuminatis glabris supra nitidis, glandula parva in medio 
petiolo jugalibusque pauds, paniculis raoemiformibus peduncnlisque 
solitariis tomentelHs, floribus sessilibus in capitulo pluribus, calyce 
dimidio corolke breviore, ovario glabro. — Jrbar data. PeHoU com- 
munes 2-3-pollicares. Pinna terminales 4~6-pollicares, inferiores 
breves v. nuUse. Olandula (prseter petiolarem) adsunt etiam sub 
pinnis et hinc inde sub foliolis. Foliola terminalia opposita bipol- 
licaria, inferiora ssepe altema et minora, omnia in acumen breve ob- 
tusum plus minus producta, basi insequaliter angustata et petiolulata, 
venosa, supra nitidissima, subtus pallidiora. Pamcula racemiformes, 
folio subbreviores. PeduncuU 3-6 lin. longi, inferiores distantes, su- 
periores conferti. CapUula globosa, minute sericeo-puberula. Brae- 
tern angustse, calyce breviores. Calyx lineam longus, breviter 5-den- 
tatus. CoroUa 2 lin. v. paulo longior, subinfundibularis. Stamina 
duplo longiora, tubo incluso. Ovarium brevissime stipitatum. 
A large tree ; woods, Hong-Kong. The fruit is not known, there- 
fore its place in Albizzia is not absolutely certain ; but the inflorescence 
is nearer that of the large-leaved AUdzzia, than of the corresponding 
groupe of Pithecolobium. 

Besides the above, Migor Champion has observed Croialaria return 
and jdbrus precatorius growing wild in Hong-Kong, but neglected to 
gather specimens. The AracMa hypogtsa and one or two Cama are 
also cultivated there. 
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EOSACSJE. 



1. 'EriohotrytL frafratu. Champ., sp. n. ; foliis longe petiolatis oblongo- 
elliptids obtosis vix dentatis glabris nitidifl, thyrsis laxis ferragineo- 
tomentosifl. — Frutex, ramnlis glabris v, apice leviter tomentellis. 
FoUa laurina, 4-^-poIlicaria, seepe integerrima, angastata, petiolo 
ulirapollicari, venis lateralibus multo minus conspicais et pancioribas 
qnam in E, Japonioa et in E. eUiptiea. Thyrsi in oorymbmn tennina- 
lem sessilem foliis breviorem dispositi, tomento multo breviore quam 
in E, Japomea. Flores nunc pedicello 3-8-lineari fulti, nunc ad 
apicem ramuli 2-4-linearis gemini v. temi subsessiles, iis E. Japoniea 
paulo minores, ^grantissimi. Cal^x ferrugineo-tomentosusi basi 
turbinatus, limbo explanato, lobis brevibus rotundatis. Petala late 
OYata, glabra. Stamina 80-40. Styli 5, viUosi, basi subooaliti. Ona- 
rium 5-loculare, oynlis in quoque loculo geminis adscendentibus. 
Fruo^s f poll, diametro. 

Very scarce, in a ravine on Mount Victoria. The very fragrant 
flowers are the abode of a remarkable new genus of Longieomea, at 
first sight resembling an ant, and approaching to the curious Mexican 
Ephophorui ^moomU, The Eriobotrya Japonica is commonly cultivated 
in Hong-Kong, but not indigenous. 

2. Photinia j9rM»{/b^ta, Lindl. Bot. Reg. 1. 1956. 
Common in the Happy Valley woods ; flowers in April. 
8. Baphiolepis ryhray LindL Collect, t. 8. — R.phaostemon, Lindl.l.c.? 
A common shrub, all over the island, flowering in winter, varying 
in size and number ci the flowers. Toung plants on bare hills and 
flowering early, usually produce a very scanty inflorescence ; about 
March the spring fogs bring them forward in great luxuriance. There 
does iK>t appear to be any good spedfic difference to distinguish the 
E, phaoetemoH ; at any rate, but one species has been observed in 
Hong-Kong. 
4. Rosa muUiJhray Thunb.— DC. Prod. vol. ii. p. 598. 
Observed by Major Champion only on the opposite China coast, but 
Mr. Hinds gathered it wild in the island itself. 
6. Eubus refiexM, DC. Prodr. vol. ii. p. 566. 
6. UubvLB parv^Uus, Linn. 
7. Rubus fflaberrimus. Champ., sp. n. ; flruticosus, sarmentosus, acu- 
leatus, glaberrimus, foliis trisectis v. summis integris, segmentis 
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ovatis acuminatis serratis, lateralibas brevissime petiolulatis, pedun- 
culis folio brevioribus l-S-floris, sepalis ovatis imbricatis laevibas 
fructum vestientibus, petalis oblongis. — Foliorum segmenta 2-8-pol- 
licaria, lateralia a terminali distantia. Pedunculi axiliares ▼. termi- 
nales, ^1 poll, longi, nunc simplioes uniflori, nunc versus medium 
in pedicellos 2-3 uniflores divisi. Sepala 4-5 lin. longa, breviter 
acuminata. Fructus 4i lin. diametro, calyce obtectus. CarpeUa 
numerosa, drupaoea, semi-ovoidea, stylo filiformi subpersistente ter* 
minata. 

The above three Rudi are all found in ravines of the hills, and are 
all in flower about June or often much earlier. 

BniZOPHOBEiE. 

1. ELandelia Rheedii^ Wight et Am. — Am. in Ann. Nat. Hist. vol. i. 
p. 365. 

In an sestuaiy at Little Hong-Kong. 

2. Garallia Sinensis, Am. in Nov. Act. Nat. Cur. vol. xviii. p. 335. 
Very rare, in a ravine on Mount Victoria ; found in flower on De- 
cember 26th, 1849. 

Onaorabie^. 

1. Jussisea tiUosay Lam. — Wight et Am. Prod. vol. i. p. 336. — J, 
fruticosa, DC. Prod. vol. iii. p. 57. 

2. Ludwigia/?flrpj^a, Roxb. — ^Wight et Am. Prod. vol. i. p. 336. 
There being but little pasturage in Hong-Kong, these two common 

Indian species are rather scarce in the island. 

3. Goniocarpus scaher. Keen. — ^DC. Prod. vol. iii. p. 66. 
Common on grassy slopes, Victoria Peak, etc. 

Lytheabieje. 

1. Ameletia subspicata, Benth. in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 484. 
Common in ditches, flowering about February. 

2. Lagerstroemia Indica, Linn., rar. pallida. 

Wild in the woods near the Buddhist Temple. Shrubby, with the 
flowers much paler in colour than in the ordinary cultivated variety, 
which is also to be met with in gardens in Hong-Kong. 
(To be continued.) 
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Abstract of a Journal kept during the voyage of H.M.S. Herald; 
by Berthold Seem ANN. 

{Continued from p. 26.) 

December, 1850. — We had hardly taken up our position in Singa- 
pore roads when the ship was surrounded by a number of shore-boats 
loaded with crockery, clothing, parrots, monkeys, different articles of 
Gutta Taban, and a variety of eatables. Among the latter were Bana- 
nas, Mangoes, Pine-apples, Limes, Jacks, Oranges, Pompelmoose, etc., 
but on the whole, no great diversity of plants ; nor indeed, have I ever 
visited a place which in this respect could equal either Panama or Gua- 
yaquil, where the fruits of both the Old and the New World seem to 
be collected. 

One of the finest productions of Singapore, the Mangosteen, was nearly 
out of season, and could only be procured in small quantities ; but 
neither these samples, nor those afterwards obtained off Sumatra, came 
up to the high expectation which I had formed as to their taste. I am 
glad, however, to have met with the fruit. It enables me to compare 
it with its two rivals, and I may now say that I have tasted " the three 
finest fruits in the world," in those localities in which they are sup- 
posed to attain their highest perfection : the Pine-apple in Guayaquil, 
the Chirimoya on the slopes of the Andes, and the Mangosteen in the 
Indian Archipelago. Perplexing as always must be the office of a 
Paris, when on either side such high claims are advanced, yet, I think, 
in this case we may, without offence to the advocates of the other, 
assign " the apple " to the Chirimoya. Its taste surpasses that of all 
other fruits, and H»enke was quite right when calling it a master- 
piece of nature. 

Singapore makes a favourable impression on the voyager. A mass 
of stately buildings, half-concealed by groves of Bamboos, Fig-trees, 
Pucurus, Catechu and Cocoa-nut Palms, encircled a bay, over which the 
busy operations of shipping diffuse animation and life. On a hill, the 
slopes of which are clothed with numerous Nutmeg-trees, and a turf 
of brilliant green, stands the Government-house, while the background, 
as if to make up for the want of elevated mountains to complete the 
picture, is generally hid from view by the dense vapour, fog, or rain, 
hanging over the almost impenetrable jungle with which the greater 
portion of the island is still covered. The aspect of the whole, how- 
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ever, is destitute of that grandeur by which Hong-Kong is so emi- 
nently distinguished; but Singapore, from its geographical position, 
its salubrious, though hot climate, the great capacities of its soil, and 
the incalculable advantage arising from its being a free port, is of far 
greater importance than Hong-Kong ever has been or ever will be. 
While the latter is merely a place carrying on a limited trade with a 
certain portion of the Chinese empire, the former concentrates all the 
rich commerce of the Indian Archipelago, and will continue increasing 
in proportion as the resources of these regions are develo|jed. 

I have said that the greater portion of Singapore is stOl covered 
with jungle, but this does not seem destined to remain long. Evety 
year immigrants arrive from almost eveiy part of Asia, — China, Bengal, 
Cochin China, Siam, etc. The forests, which so long remained undis- 
turbed, are fast disappearing, substantial roads intersect the colony in 
different directions, and extensive plantations are everywhere spring- 
ing up. The cultivation of the Nutmeg has lately been prosecuted 
here with great zeal. When the settlement was established, much pre- 
judice existed with respect to it. A general belief then prevailed, that, 
with so great an investment of capital which such plantations require, 
and without protecting laws, much risk was incurred. Now, however, 
the fallacy of these views has been demonstrated. Several far-sighted 
individuals, who early commenced the cultivation of the spice, are now 
reaping a golden harvest from their enterprise. Others have been in- 
duced to follow their example ; for it has been found that the Singa- 
pore planters, with free labour, and without protecting laws, are enabled 
to produce their nuts and mace at a cheaper rate that the Dutch, with 
all their antiquated institutions. Another decisive proof, if any indeed 
was wanting, that industry only desires to be free and unfettered, in 
order to be productive of the best results. 

The perseverance, care, and foresight which are required in order to 
cultivate the Nutmeg successfully, are truly astonishing. The prepa- 
ration of the soil, manuring, shading of the young plants, etc., are very 
laborious operations ; and how often do they meet with disappoint- 
ment ! After years of attention and the expenditure of great sums, 
the trees begin to blossom, when, alas ! not unfrequently more than 
one-half turn out to be either male or monoecious plants, only to be felled 
by the axe. This circumstance is of great importance; in order to 
remedy the evil various experiments have been made to propagate the 
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female plants by grafting or by layers ; and, althongh these processes 
have been successful, it remains yet to be ascertained whether irees 
multiplied in this way are as productive as those raised from seeds*. 

Besides the Nutmeg, extensive plantations of the Cassava (Manihot 
uHliasima, Pohl) have been established ; and it is stated that they pay 
exceedingly well. The farinaceous substance, prepared from the plant, 
is exported partly raw, partly in the form of pearl sago ; and so well 
has the latter preparation been imitated, that it has actually been mis- 
taken for real sago. The Manihot is naturalized — ^not indigenous, as 
some think — in many parts of Singapore. The white residents call it 
Tapioca ; the Malays, UH caju. The Mexican appellation is Quauhca- 
mote; the West-Indian, Cassava, Cazabi, and Mandioc; and the New- 
Granadian, Ecuadorian, and Peruvian, Fuca. It is a curious coinci- 
dence, that both the Mexican and Malayan names of this shrub signify 
precisely the same, viz., ** woody tuber," as its roots, or properly 
speaking, its tubers, when remaining too long in the ground, become as 
hard as wood, and unfit for usef. 

The Cocoa-nut Palm is another production cultivated to a consi- 
derable extent, principally for the sake of its oil and fibre. The 
Toddy, which the natives extract from the leaves, is here of no com- 
mercial importance. It has a sweet and pleasant taste, but is much 
inferior in flavour to the Palm wine which the inhabitants of tropical 
America know so well how to prepare, and which, if good, is equal, if 
not superior, to the best champagne. Unfortunately, in order to ex- 
tract the latter, the mere tapping of the leaves, as with the Toddy, 
is not sufficient; the whole Palm has to be felled, which, even in 

♦ See an excellent account of the Nutmeg and its cultivation by Dr. T. Oxley, in 
the ' Journal of the Indian Archipelago/ vol. ii. p. 641-661. 

t It seems to be little known that it is from this plant, and through the following 
mistake, that Yucatan derives its name. Tuca, in the language of that country, is 
the term applied to Manihot utilissima ; Tal, that to the field on which the shrub 
grows. "WTien, in 1517, the plant was shown to the prisoners brought to Cuba by 
Hernandez de Cordoba and his followers, they immediately recognized it, exclaiming 
** Tuca-tal" which was supposed to signify their country; and this expression having 
been corrupted into Yucateui, have ever since been applied to that part of America 
still bearing the name. See Bemal Diaz del Castillo's * True History of the Con- 
quest of Mexico,' for further particulars. The edition of that work, consulted by me, 
contains several typographicil errors. Yuca is written both Tuca and Tucu ; Tal^ 
tale as well as tal : which is the most correct, I am unable to say. Tal is probably 
the same as the Aztec tlau or tlalli, which signifies country, territory, soil, earth ; 
and appears in the composition of several Mexican names, for instance, Mazatlan, 
Mezitlan, etc. 
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places where those plants are common, is done, I thought, with 
some reluctance. For who likes, merely for the sake of a few gal- 
lons of wine, to cut down trees which may be turned to sucfc manifold 
uses? 

The Areca Catechu has not yet received the attention of capitalists, 
and consequently no plantations of any extent are to be met vrith. The 
Malays in Singapore chew its nut, together with Gambir, Tobacco, 
lime, and the leaves of the Siri {Piper SHribaa, linn.) ; while the 
Chinese practise the same filthy habit, vrith the only difference, that 
they use the foliage of the Black Pepper (Piper nigrum^ Linn.) instead 
of that of the Siri. This statement, however, applies only to the 
colonists in the island : in the southern parts of China the people avail 
themselves of the leaves of Piper Betle, Linn. Though the quantity of 
tannin contained in the Betel-nut must exercise an iigurious influence, 
yet it is a mistake to suppose that the mere chewing of it gives to the 
mouth an offensive appearance ; unless the other ingredients are added, 
the saliva hardly changes its natural colour. 

Black Pepper (Piper nigrum, Linn.) and Gambir (Uncaria Qambir, 
Eoxb.) are grown in great quantities, and exclusively by the Chinese, 
for both these articles are so exceedingly cheap that Europeans have 
not deemed it worth their while to engage in the speculation. Pepper 
and Gambir plantations are always combined, because the refuse of the 
Gambir-leaves serve as an excellent manure for the Pepper ; and more- 
over, what is of equal, if not of still greater, importance, kills the 
Lalang (Andropogon caricosus, Linn.), a plant which, like the couch- 
grass (Triticum repens, Linn.), spreads with astonishing rapidity over 
the fields, growing so dose together and so high, that within a short 
space of time valuable plantations are rendered useless, and many have 
to be given up from the utter impossibility of freeing the ground from 
this weed. 

The process by which Gambir is extracted and prepared is simple. 
The leaves are boiled in water until all their astringent property is ex- 
tracted. The decoction is then poured into another vessel, in which it 
becomes inspissated, and, when nearly dry, is cut in smaU square 
pieces, and thus brought into the market. M'Culloch states that sago 
is- used in thickening it. This, however, at least in Singapore, is not 
the case ; but, instead of sago, a piece of wood is dipped into the vessel, 
by which the desired effect is produced. It must, indeed, be an extra- 
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ordinary substance, the mere dipping of which into the fluid can cause 
it to become a thickened mass. I was very eager to obtain a piece of 
this wood ; unluckily, the Chinaman, whose laboratory I visited, could 
not be persuaded to part with his, and a friend of mine, who was exert- 
ing himself to procure a sample, had not succeeded at the time of the 
Herald's departure: he promised, however, to send it to England, 
accompanied by the Malayan name, and specimens of the tree. 

The Arrow-root is different from that of the Sandwich Islands, being 
made from the tubers of Maranta arundinacea, Linn. The cultivation 
of the plant commenced only a few years ago, and is at present not very 
extensive, but is said to be annually increasing. Cloves, Cinnamon, 
Cocoa, Siri, and Rice, being as yet only grown in small quantities, do 
not constitute articles of export ; indeed, it is stated that all the Rice 
produced in the island is hardly sufficient to feed its population for a 
single week. Sago is not an indigenous production; it is brought 
from Cochin China, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Malacca, Penang, and 
Celebes, and is only prepared in Singapore by the Chinese to be 
afterwards exported to other countries. The cultivation of the Sugar- 
cane, and the manufacturing of the different extracts from it, have 
hitherto, in a pecuniary point of view, proved abortive, and several 
large estates have had to be given up in consequence. It is difficult to 
account for this failure, as climate, soil, the low price of labour^ and the 
facilities for shipping the produce, would argue in favour of success. 
Similar disappointments have been experienced in rearing Cotton and 
Coffee, though in this case there were several physical obstacles that 
proved insurmountable. 

Indigenous productions of any great commercial value, Singapore 
has none. Rattan is common. From an Acanthaceous plant the 
Chinese extract, merely for their own immediate use, a blue dye, 
which is probably the same as that called " Boom" in the * Vegetable 
Kingdom.' Dr. Lindley states that it is obtained from a Enellia, but 
as he does not particularize the species producing it, and none of the 
specimens collected by me were in flower, I had no means of arriving at 
the solution of the question. 

The Taban (Isonandra Gutta, Hook.), which was formerly so plen- 
tiful, has long since been extinct. A few isolated trees may here and 
there occur, but they are very scarce, and I have not been able to obtain 
even the sight of one. Several of the white residents keep in their 
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dens, as a curioaity, a plant or two, but they grow very slowly. It most 
ever be an object of regret, that on the first introduction of the Taban 
Gum its proper name was not promulgated. Now everybody in Europe 
and America speaks of Gutta Percha, when, in fact, all the time they 
mean the Gutta Taban. The substance termed by the Malays " Gutta 
Percha" is not the produce of the Isonandra Outlay Hook., but that 
of a botanically unknown tree, a species of FicuSt I am told. The 
confusion of these two names has become a popular error — an error 
which science will have to rectify. 

The exportation of the indigenous GKitta Taban from Singapore 
commenced in 1844, but as early as the end of 1847 all, or at least 
most, of the trees had been exterminated. That at present shipped 
from the place is brought in coasting vessels from the different ports 
of Borneo, Sumatra, the Malayan peninsula, and Jahore Archipelago*. 
The difference existing in its appearance and property is owing to the 
intermixture of Gutta Percha, Jelotong, Gegrek, litchu, and other 
inferior Giittas, made by the natives in order to increase the weight. 
Though far from being extinct in the Indian Archipelago, Gutta Taban 
will eveiy year be more difficult to obtain, as the coast region is said 
to be pretty well cleared, and a long transport from the interior must, 
by augmenting the labour, increase the value of the article. 

A few months after the publication of your first account of the 
plant, in Januaiy, 1847, an article on the same subject appeared in 
the ' Journal of the Indian Archipelago,' by one of its most able con- 
tributors. Dr. T. Oxley. As that article contains many statements not 
contained in yours, and as it may possibly have escaped your notice, 
I shall make a few extracts from it. 

* " The total export of Gutta Taban from Singapore has been : — 

In 1844 1 picul. 

In 1845 169 „ 

In 1846 6,864 „ 

In 1847 9,296 „ 

In 1848 to the 1st of July 6,768 „ 

Total 21,598 piculs, valued at 

274,190 Spanish dollars. About 270,000 trees have probably been felled during tbe 
three and a half years that the trade has existed, and the value of each tree has thus 
on an average been about a dollar." — J. R. Logan^ * On the Range of the Gutta 
Taban Collectors, and present Amount of Import into Singapore.' — Mr. Logan has 
promised an article on the various substances intermixed with the Taban, a subject 
of the highest interest ; but he has hitherto disappointed his readers. 
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''The Ghitta Taban tree belongs to the Natural Order 8apoUux4B, 
but diffen so much from all described genera that I am indmed to 
consider it a new one. I shall, therefore, endearoor to give its general 
character, leaving the honour of naming it to a more oompetoit 
botanist, especially as, from want of complete specimens, I have not 
quite satisfied myself regarding the stamens and fruit. 

'* The tree is from sixty to seventy feet high, from two to three feet 
in diameter. In its general aspect it resCTibks the Durian (Dwno Zi- 
betkinus, Linn.), so much so as to strike the most superficial observer. 
The leaves are alternate, obovate-lanceolate, entire, coriaceous, their up- 
per surface is of a pale green, and their under surface covered with a 
dose, short, reddish-brown hair. The flowers are axillaiy, from one to 
three in the axils, supported on short carved pedicels, and numerous 
along the extremities of the branches. The calyx is inferior, persistent, 
coriaceous, divided into six sepals, which are arranged in double series. 
The corolla is monopetalous, hypogyuous, and divided, like the calyx, 
into six acuminate segments. The stamens, inserted into the throat of 
the corolla, are in a single series, and variable in number, but to the 
best of my observation, their normal number is twelve ; they are most 
generally all fertile. The anthers are supported on slender bent fila- 
ments, and open by two lateral pores. The ovary is superior, termi- 
nated by a long sii^le style, and sbL-celled ; the cells are monosper- 
mous. The fruit is unknown to me. 

" Only a short time ago the Tabaurtree was tolerably abundant on 
the island of Singapore^ but already (nuddle of 1847) all the large 
timber has been felled. Its gec^raphical range, however, appears to 
be considerable, it being found all up the Malayan peninsula, as far 
as Penang, where I have ascertained it to be plentiful. Its favourite 
localities are the alluvial tracts on the foot of lulls, where it forms the 
principal portion of the jungle. 

" The quantity of solid Gutta obtained from each tree, varies from 
five to twenty catties, so that, taking the average of ten catties, which 
is a tolerably liberal one, it will require the destruction of ten trees to 
produce one picul. Now, the quantity exported from Singapore to 
Europe, from the first of January, 1845, to the middle of 1847, amoun- 
ted to 6918 piculs, to obtain which 69,180 trees must have been sacri- 
ficed ! How much better would it be to adopt the method of tapping 
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thfi tiee practised by the Bormese in obtaining the caoutchouc, than to 
continue the present process of extermination'*^." 

A mercantile house in Singapore lately received from Manilla a 
gum which was supposed, by those who sent it, to be Gutta Taban, but 
proved a different substance. It was accompanied by specimens of the 
tree producing it> and a note stating that the gum abounded in the 
Philippine Islands. As it will probably make its appearance in England, 
and perhaps become of some importance, I may add that those speci* 
mens presented to me by the merchant belong to the genus Ficus ; but 
whether to a new or an already described species, want of books pre< 
vented me from determining. 

Our short stay did not enable me to become so intimate with the 
flora, as to attempt a generalization ; I can only offer some isolated 
remarks. BubtM rf/kxM^ Afyrtia tomento9a, and Pandanua fcBtidus 
are here as common as in the southern parts of China. Ferns, Mela- 
Uomacea, and Orehidea of course abound in so damp a locality. The 
geuus derodendron is represented by several species, the roost common 
of which is C, vucosum ; another, which I collected on the slopes of a 
hill, has a purple calyx, a yellow corolla, and a black drupe, and is allied 
to, if not identical with, 0. lavifolium, Blume. Cassia alata, Solanum nt* 
grum^ Aselepias curassavica, and Curcas purgans are, as in most tropical 
countries, to be met with. Jasmi/mm Lessertianum, Alph. DC, an in* 
habitant of the jungle, is an elegant shrub, bearing pure white, though 
inodorous flowers. DUivaria ilic{folia, with pale flesh-coloured co- 
rollas, grows in company with Acrostichum nureum in swamps and on 
the muddy bank of rivulets. The genera VUex, PsycAotria, Emilia, Mm- 
sanda. Calamus, Morinda, Andropogon, Ficus, Croton, etc., have one or 
more representatives. The Pucuru {Casuarina equisettfoUay Linn.) is a 
noble tree, resembling our Pir. It is cultivated in avenues and around 
dwellings, where it displays Its beauties to the greatest advantage; 
combining the regular growth and pyramidical shape of Conifera, with 
an entire absence of the stiff and uncouth appearance for which so many 
of that tribe are noted. 

The Fauna of the island seems to be very varied. Of quadrupeds, a 

deer, a tiger, and a pig (8u9 bahyrussa. Buff.), may be enumerated. The 

depredations of the tigers are so frequent, that hardly a week passes 

without two or three persons being carried off. The daring of these 

* T. Oxley, in the * Journal of the Indian Archipelago/ vol. i. p. 22-30. 
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beasU is indeed great. In one of my excursions I came to a Gambir 
plantation, which, being situated rather far in the jungle, is very often 
subject to their visits. Only the night previous to my arrival, a large 
tiger had come close to a hut in which ten of the Chinese labourers 
were lodged, commencing there a most terrible howling. The people 
tried, by hissing, clapping their hands, and beating of metallic vessels, 
to frighten it away. But the animal, nevertheless, continued its howling, 
and already prepared for an attack on the slight cane-hut, when the 
ten, now almost driven to despair, gave such a yell that made the 
woods resound, and the tiger abandoned the prey. 

Some contend that tigers show a predilection for coloured men, as, 
ever since the establishment of the colony, no European has been killed ; 
but I think we may ascribe it to the circumstance that white men do 
not expose themselves so much as the coloured races, nor enter the 
forest without being armed and in parties together. It is also stated, 
that the tigers recruit their declining numbers by swimming across the 
narrow strait which separates Singapore from the mainland of Asia. 
This, however, is disputed by others, who maintain that all the tigers 
are bred in the island ; be this as it may, it is certain that they are very 
numerous, and that the Government, in order to lessen the accidents 
resulting from their depredations, has been compelled to offer a reward 
of fifty Spanish dollars for every tiger killed. The hunters are, there* 
fore, well paid for their trouble. Besides the prize, they obtain eight 
or ten dollars for the skin of the animal, and realize about an equal 
sum from the flesh, which is eagerly bought by the Chinese, who eat it 
with the hope that it will make them strong. 

Elephants are not now indigenous ; only a few domesticated ones are 
kept in the plantations for working ; on the adjacent mainland, how- 
ever, both elephants and tapirs (Tapirus Indicus) abound. One of the 
latter — in comparison with which the American species, the Macho de 
monte, or Oran bestia, of the Panamians, is a mere dwarf — ^was, during 
our visit, offered for the sum of 150 Spanish dollars. It certainly 
would have been an excellent specimen for any zoological collection. 

The feathered tribe is numerous and brilHant ; and fish, I think, 
exist almost in as great a variety as in China. Of snakes, mosqui- 
toes, centipedes, scorpions, and similar tormentors of mankind, Singa- 
pore has its due share. The scorpions are larger than I have ever 
seen elsewhere. One I caught in the jungle was nearly seven inches 
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in length, and of a dark brown, almost black, colour. I find that 
the Malays know, as well as the Mexicans, that the best remedy for 
scorpion-bites is the scorpion itself, though they differ somewhat in 
its application. The Mexicans plunge the animal in spirits, and then 
apply the infusion to the wound, while the Malays make a direct use 
of its pounded body. 

My excursions extended in different directions ; but as no mountains 
exist, there is not much choice. One day I intended to explore a small 
river which runs through an estate belonging to Mr. Montgomerie, 
whose father, the well-known Dr. W. Montgomerie, rendered such emi- 
nent services to science by the first introduction of the Gutta Taban. 
This river had been ascended by both Meyen and Mrs. Ida Pfeiffer, who 
expressed themselves very much pleased with the locality ; but as no 
ndn had fallen for several days, the shallowness of the water prevented 
me from following their traces. Mrs. Pfeiffer is a German lady, who 
has excited great interest in those parts which she visited ; and, indeed, 
a lady who, unaccompanied by any male protector, makes a voyage 
round the world merely for the sake of enriching natural history, must 
ever be an object of admiration. Mrs. Pffeiffer's expenses are chiefly 
defrayed, I understand, by a wealthy bookseller in Vienna, who thus 
encourages her in these pursuits with the view of publishing the result*. 

While staying at Singapore I experienced great kindness from several 
of the residents, especially the house of Bautenberg and Schmidt. 
The attention which I received at almost every place, even the most 
remote, I am far from ascribing to any personal merit or advantage, 
but rather to the daily extending spread of education, and the conse- 
quent favour which people are inclined to bestow upon science and 
even its most humble promoters ; and I think that such acts should 
always be duly acknowledged whenever place and opportunity present 
themselves. 

On the 9th of January, 1851, we continued our voyage, and, passing 
between the numerous islands of the Indian Archipelago, reached the 
Straits of Sunda, where a series of calms and light winds detained us a 
few days. The sight of these Straits is indeed beautiful. On one side 
Java, on the other Sumatra, both teeming with vegetation, and present- 
ing a variety of tints, a freshness, a luxuriance truly wonderful, ren- 
dered still more imposing by the elevated mountains which charmingly 

* Tke narrative of this remarkable voyage has since been published in various 
languages. 
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etmXnai irith the primeiral 'forat, and, like ligbt blue douds. OHifiiie 
tbe view on the dittant borizoD. 

We approached Smnatra reiy doselj, and cast anchor in tiie after- 
iMKm of the 15th of Janiiaiy, Captain Kefleti was kind cno«^ to 
eaa^e me to be landed ; and, although it was rather late when readdng 
the «bore, I nerertheless soooeeded in making a small eoDection. The 
forests extended dose to the water^s edge, and the trees were Yoy high 
and dose together. Battan, a spiny Miuumea, and nnmerons other 
creepers, were climbing from tree to tree, and often obstmcted the 
passage ; Nepkrodium Nidu$-^m»^ and sereral of the same tribe, grew 
on the tnmks and branches ; while Artndea^ Acaxihaeea, FUiees, SeUa- 
ffUnea, Ixoras, Piperacea, Chlorantki, and many other shade-loving 
plants, oorered the soil, or constituted the underwood. On the whole, 
however, but few were in flower. Premna cordifoUaj Boxb., stood on 
the beach in considerable quantities, bearing whitish blosscnns and 
black drupes, and emitting a most disagreeable odour. Its old name, 
" Folium hirdnura," probably derived from this peculiarity, was cer- 
tainly no mis-appellation. Of OrcMdea not one was to be seen. The 
most common trees were a Laurinea, and the Ck/eas drdnaUs, Idnn. 
The latter attained a considerable size, being about sixty feet high, 
three feet in circumference, and diverging towards the top into three, 
four, and even six branches, tycadea, similarly formed, are very 
frequent, but I have never seen one, either in America or Asia, which 
had other than simple branches ; a subdivision of them does not seem 
to take place. 

That part of Sumatra at which we landed appeared to be but thinly 
peopled. We only found a single hut occupied by a few Malays. The 
inhabitants were employed in cooking some fish, and eating a large jack 
just taken from a neighbouring tree. A few fowls were running about 
the place, but the whole looked wretched and uncomfortable, and a single 
glance at the scene would have cured many a European of his romantic 
notions of Indians and savage life. Mosquitoes, also, were very nume- 
rous, and I was glad to find a path which led some distance in the 
forest, and took me, in a considerable measure, out of thdr range. 

On the next morning, January 16th, the Herald proceeded on her 
course, and sighting, on the 88th of the same month, the island of 
Keeling, the entered, on the 6th of March, Simon's Bay, Cape of Good 

Hope. 

(7b l# amthmHt.) 
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QsiFFiTH, W,, Esa. : Palms op British East India ; in eontinuatitm 
of the *'Fo9thumoua papers bequeathed to the Honourable the Eaet India 
Company, and printed by order of the Government qf Bengal,^* Cal- 
cutta, folio, 1860 : arranged by John M'Lelland, F.L.S., etc. 
We haye here a farther proof of the late Mr. Griffith's untiring zeal 
in the cause of Botany, and no less of the liberal views of the Bengal 
Government in aiding the publication of these papers. The work now 
before us is a rather large folio of nearly 200 pages, accompanied by 
nearly 150 boldly executed outUne plates. There are some elaborate 
analyses among the figures : but in this family of plants, the author 
appears to have swerved from his former views of the importance of 
minute analysis, when he says (p. viii., preface), " Practically I am sa- 
tisfied that the great end of systematic science, determination or iden- 
tification, is much more easily attained by bold synthesis, than by 
minute aiudysis." The MS., as upon former occasions, seems to be 
given almost entirely as it proceeded from the pen of the author, 
except that most of the Latin is translated, and published in the 
English dress. We lament again to see retained, and printed, some of 
the hostile and bitter feelings which have so much tended to injure the 
good fame of Mr. Griffith, and which the editor would have done weD, 
both for his own credit and that of his friend, whom he has in other 
respects so praiseworthily served, to have consigned to oblivion. 

After the characters of the Order Palmacea, Mr. Griffith has the fol- 
lowing suborders : — 

I. CALAMiNEiE. — 1. Zalacca. 2. Sagus. 8. Calamosagus. 4. Cala- 
mus. 5. Plectocomia. 6. Eugeissonia. 7. Mauritia. 

II. CoBTPHiN-ffi. — 1. Corypha. 2. Livistona. 3. Chamaerops. 4. 
Licuala. 

III. ABECiNiE. — 5. Areca. 2. Bentinckia. 3. Slackia. 4. Caryota. 
5. Arenga. 6. Harina (including Wallichiay previously adopted by 
Griffith, but not here even alluded to*). — ^A genus Mdcrocladus is 

* There is, indeed, at p. 29, a description of "Calamosagus harinafolius " and a 
figure of " C, ffaUichurfoUuSy" with the remark in a note, " The species has been 
inadvertently named on the ^ate ' WaHiehiafoUus* under which name it was first 
described by the anthor, Gal. Jonrn. Nat. Hist. Both names occur indiscriminately 
in the MSS., and of the two we prefer harinafolius" — Ed. 
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added, not included in the synoptical tables, and a supplement gives 

CocoiflemiOBa and Ptychosperma appendiculaium. 

Figures are given of 6 species of Zalacca, of whicb 4 are considered 
new. 8agu8, 6 species, all but one of Griffith. Calamus, 87 species, 
nearly all new, according to Griffith's views. Flectocomia, 1 of Mar- 
tius, 3 of Griffith. Uugeissonia, 1 of Griff. Corypha, 2 of Eoxburgh. 
Licuala 6, 4 of Griff. LivUtona 3, 2 of Griff. Chamaropa, 1 of Griff. 
Pkomix 3. Jreca, 9 sp. ; 2 of Griff. Slackia, 1 of Griff. Jrenga 3, 
2 of Griff. Caryota 2, 1 of Griff. Harina 3, 2 of Griff. Macrocla- 
dus, 1 of Griff. 

Our readers will be glad to know what have appeared of Mr. Grif- 
fith's posthumous works. They are as follows, according to an adver- 
tisement printed at Calcutta, at the end of the work we have now been 
noticing. 

1. Private Journals and Travels in India. 1 vol. 8vo. Price Rs. 16- 

2. Itinerary Notes (with a map). 1 vol. 8vo. Price Rs. 12. 

3. Palms of British India. 1 vol. folio. Price Rs. 50. 

4. Icones Plant. Asiaticarum, 4to ; and Notulae ad Plantas Asiaticas. 
Part I. Showing development of organs in Phanerogamous plants. 

Price Rs. 16, uncoloured, including the corresponding part of 

the Notulas, amounting to 256 pages, 8vo. 
Part II. On the higher Acotyledonous Plants, Notulse and Icones. 

Price Rs. 20, coloured; uncoloured, Rs. 16. Part II. of the 

Notulse amounts to 380 pages. 8vo. 
Part III. Monocotyledonous Plants. This was announced as to have 

been published in January 1851. Price Rs. 20, uncoloured. 
Messrs. Smith and Elder, and Mr. Pamplin, are announced as the 
agents in London for this work. 



Antonii Beetolonii Miscellanea Botanica, FIIL-X, Bononiae, 

1849-1851. 

These three new parts of Professor Bertoloni's * Miscellanea ' have 
recently reached this country, and contain a continuation of his de- 
scriptions and figures of some Alabama plants presented by Dr. Gaves 
(Grates P) to Prince Canino, and by him handed over to Professor Ber- 
toloni. The most interesting portion, however, of Parts VIII. and IX. 
consists of illustrations of two or three of the vegetable productions of 
the Mozambique. The materials in the Professor's hands were received 
from the Cavaliere Fomasini, a Bologhese, established for some years 
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at Inhambame, in the Mozambique, and carrying on a considerable 
trade with the Caffires of the interior in elephants' teeth and gold dust. 
From them he obtained, amongst others, specimens of ebony-wood and 
of Mafuroy together with flowering and fruit specimens of the trees 
which produce them, each of which forms the subject of a dissertation 
in the work before us. Alter a lengthened inquiry into the various 
opinions hitherto entertained of the Ebony-tree of the ancients. Pro- 
fessor Bertoloni proceeds to a detailed botanical description of the tree 
now ascertained to produce it, as a new genus of Leguminosa, appro- 
priately named Fomannia ebeH\fera, after the Cavaliere who procured 
the specimens. Two coloured plates illustrate the botanical characters, 
and represent a portion of the wood. The genus, one of those which 
would formerly have been classed under Bobinia of Linnaeus, is, as sug- 
gested by the Professor, very closely allied to S^hinctolobium of Yogel, 
and Neuroscapha of Tidasne ; but a carefiil study of the figure and de- 
scription shows that it is still nearer to, and, to our minds, identical 
with, MUlettia of Amott, of which two African species are already 
published by Hochstetter under the name of Ber^era, and by Meissner 
under that of MUlettia, 

The vegetable fat known to the natives by the name of Mafura^ and 
the oil called by them Mutiana, are extracted from the seeds of a tree 
named by them Ma/uri, and by the Portuguese settlers Mqfureiro, 
From this name Professor Bertoloni has derived that of Mqfureira 
ole\fera, which he gives to the tree. He describes it as a new genus of 
Sapindacea, allied to Cupania, TVe should rather refer it to TrichUia, 
among MeUacea ; nor can we easily distinguish it as a species from 
the Mkqfa of Forskahl, or Trichilia emetica^ Vahl. 



lUustrazumi di Piante Mozambigesi ; dal Pbofessobe Giuseppe 

Bbbtoloni. Dissertazione /. 

This Memoir, read before the Academy of Sciences of Bologna in 
1850, but probably printed in 1851, by the younger Bertoloni, is a 
continuation of his father's interesting illustrations of the vegetable 
productions of the Mozambique, transmitted by the Cavaliere Fomasini. 
The subjects treated of are — 1. The root Guibotana, supplying the prin- 
cipal ingredient of the poison in which the Caffres steep their arrows 
and lances. The plant is a Plumbago, which the Professor thinks may 
possibly be the Plumbago Zeglanica, ^ glaucescens, of Boissier, but 
certainly specifically distinct from the Linnsean species ; he therefore 
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defctibei and figmet it vnder tiie nane Flmmh^o ianamm. S. The 
maalagiiioiis froii CSUnuyuikni, nmcli med by tke Cd&es mcdiaiialhr, 
and whidi is that of the PedidtMrn Mmnx. 3. Mnftkrma hmaUefitUa, 
Bertol. fiL, a new species transmitted bj the Caraliere Fornaaiiii on 
aeooont of its great beauty ; it was also gathered by Forbes at Ddagoa 
Bqr, on tiie same coast. 4. The Mimn ai the Gaffires, the poisonous 
bark of whidi is nsed by them as a teat in judicial trials. The Cava- 
liere was himsdf present on one of these oocasions» when botii parties 
died within an hour after taldi^ the poison. Professor Bertokmi de- 
scribes it (from a pod and leaf only) as a new genns, under the name 
of Mama JtuUctalis, but it is probably not distinct from the Oama, or 
judicial plant of the natives of Congo, alluded to by Brown (App. to 
Tach. Congo) as a species of Eryikropklemm. 5. The GmgweUo of the 
Ca£&es, a regetable butter, not produced on the Mozambique coast, 
but imported from the interior, from whence also were received the 
flowering specimens and fruit sent by the Cavaliere Fomasini. Pro- 
fessor Bertoloni, after a detailed discussion, comes to the conclusion 
that it is identical with the Shea-tree of Park, and thence gives it the 
name of 8headendr<m butyrotum. Owing, apparently, to some mistake 
as to the ovary, which the Professor does not appear to have dissected, 
he could not refer his plant to any known Natural Order. We should, 
however, have no hesitation in referring it to Combretacea^ differing 
only from Cambretum itself in the absence of any wings to the fruit. 
Brown has shown that the Micadania, or Butter^tree oi Soudan, which 
he considers as identical with the Shea-tree of Park, is undoubtedly 
a Sapotaoeous plant, which G. Don has published as Bawia Farkii. 
There must be, therefore, some error either as to the specimens given 
by the Caf&es to Fornasini, being really those of their Butter-tree, or 
in the conclusions of Bertoloni as to its identity with the Shea, 

The materials collected by so zealous an observer as the Cavaliere 
Fornasini, in the hands of the two active and intelligent Professors of 
Bologna, may lead to many important results in regard to the numerous 
little-known vegetable products of the interior of Africa. It is to be 
hoped, however, that Messrs. Bertoloni will have the means of consult- 
ing several of the recently-published works on the subject, to which they 
do not appear to have had access, and the want of an extensive general 
herbarium at Bologna renders the identification of plants from tropical 
countries a matter of great difficulty. 
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Decades ojp Funoi ; by ike Bet. M. J. Bebkslet, VLA., F.L.S. 
IkcadeB XXXVII., XXXVIII. 

Sikkim and Khawya Fungi. 
{Continued from vol. iii. p. 206.) 

The four decades now described consist of two sets of Indian Fungi, 
illustrated, except in one or two instances, by drawings made on the 
spot. The set marked No. 2 is from Sikkim, No. 8 from Khassya. 
With scarcely an exception, they are all such species as preserve their 
characters imperfectly when dried, and of which accurate figures are 
therefore most desirable. Many, as in the Daijeeling collection, are 
closely allied to European species ; but there is a large proportion of 
the most splendid productions, with which few of our European Fungi 
can vie. The present collection contains several species of Lactarius 
and Cortinariua, genera which were altogether absent in the .first. 
Figures of a few of the species published in the early portion of this 
century, which were intended to accompany the text, were by accident 
obliged to be omitted, and will appear in Sir W, J. Hooker's * Icones.' 

* Agaricus cmarim. Scop. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 30. 
Has. Khassya mountains. 1850. 

Bather more graceful than the European form, and with a narrower, 
but equally thick volva, which, as well as the stem, is yellowish ; the 
gills and ring are white, broadly shaded with yellow. The stem is at 
first stuflEed, then hollow. This, like many other Himalayan Fungi, 
differs slightly from the European species; but where there are no 
essential differences, I think it best always to consider them as forms. 

* A. vaginatus. Bull. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 25, 17. 

Hab. Below Nunklow. Khassya, 4000 feet. July 12, 1850. 

Pileus dark brown, umbonate. Stem and volva yellowish-brown, 
paler than the pileus. 

A fine variety, but merely a variety of ^. vaginatus. No. 17 is a 
paler form, though still with something of the colouring of No. 25. 

361. A, (Amanita) friiiUarius, n. s. ; pileo piano sicco nitente, 
maculis nigris variegato ; stipite deorsum incrassato griseo virgato ; 
annulo amplo deflexo ; lamellis albis postice attenuatis subliberis. 
Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 35. 

Hab. Khassya. 1850. 

VOL. IV. o 
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Inodorous. Pfleas more than 3 inches across, plane, slightly de- 
pressed in the centre, dry, shining, pale grey, variegated with square, 
black, flat scales, subcamose. Stem 3^ inches high, \ an inch thick 
in the centre, gradually incrassated downwards, bulbous at the base, 
grey, streaked with darker lines, solid. Eing broad, deflexed, pruinose 
grey. Grills white, nearly equal, fleshy, brittle, slightly attenuated be- 
hind, nearly free. 

There is some doubt whether this should be placed in Lepioia or 
ArmiUaria ; the gills, however, are not sufficiently attenuated to war- 
rant its being included in the latter section, neither is the habit conso- 
nant with that of the former. Its real affinities appear to be with the 
species of the groupe commencing with A, magnificM. It is a very fine 
and well-marked species. 

362. A, (Lepiota) anax^ n. s. ; pileo camoso campanulato latissime 
umbonato ; epidermide contiguo squamulis minutis exasperato ; stipite 
elato bulboso sursum attenuato cavo, initio fibroso-farcto ; lamellis 
pallidis antice latis postice attenuato-attingentibus pallidis. Hook, 
fil, Ser. 3, No. 23. 

Hab. On clay banks, and amongst grass. Nunklow. Khassya. 
July 10, 1850. 

Pileus at first obtusely conical, smooth, springing from a tumep- 
shaped bulb, which is white, with a little red at the base, and bordered 
by the swollen edge of the ring ; then campanulate, and gradually ac- 
quiring a reddish-grey tinge, nearly f of an inch broad, f of an inch 
high. Stem above 4 inches high, f- of an inch thick in the middle, 
bulbous below, nearly smooth, tinged with very pale pink, stuffed with 
cottony fibres, clothed at the base for more than half an inch with a 
thick volva-like coat, which is perfectly distinct from the rest of the 
stem, and passes completely under it, and is stained with red patches, 
both externally and internally. Eing still unbroken, and attached to 
the margin, where it is thick and swollen. Gills pale, pinkbh-yellow, 
quite free, ventricose, regular. As the pileus increases, it assumes an 
ovate form, and when the ring is ruptured, becomes shortly campanu- 
late, with a very broad umbo, attaining 5 inches or more in diameter, 
and 8| in height; the colour is now darker, and the cuticle, though 
continuous, rough with minute warts and a few scales towards the 
edge, as is the back of the large apical ring. Stem 12 inches high, 
about \ of an inch thick in the centre, 2 inches at the base, pinkish- 
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grey, fistnlose, not sunk into the substance of the pileus. Gills pale, 
broad in front, attenuated behind, free, but scarcely remote. Substance 
extremely delicate and spongy. Odour sweet. 

One of the most splendid of Agarics, allied to A. procerus, but differ- 
ing in the stem not being sunk into the pileus, its smooth, not scaly 
surface, the continuous cuticle, which is very minutely warty, and 
more broadly umbonate, the thick volva-like coat at the base, and other 
points. In its early stage of growth it resembles very closely some 
AmanUcB, 

363. A, (Lepiota) mplantu, n. s. ; pileo amplo carnoso oonvexo 
floccoso tuberculb gossypinis exasperato ; stipite valido davato ; annulo 
amplo fugaci; lamellis latis ventrioosis liberis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, 
No. 33. 

Has. On dry stony hills. Moflong. Khassya. Aug. 3, 1860. 

Odour sweet. PUeus 6 inches across, dry, convex, subcampanulate, 
extremely fleshy in the centre, soft, floccose, rough, except towards the 
margin, with cottony tubercles. Stem- 4 inches high, 1^ inch thick, 
obese, but not truly bulbous, even, not warty. Veil very broad, attached 
to the top of the stem, fugacious. Gills broad, ventricose, free. 

A magniflcent species, allied to A, FittadinL I once found a single 
specimen of a very similar Agaric on a bank of earth in Northampton- 
shire, but, unfortunately, neither drawing nor description was secured. 

* A. laccatus, Scop. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 22. 
Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

The specimens are evidently young. They are inodorous, dry, firm, 
and pulverulent, and the stem has a few rigid fibres, or fascicles of 
threads, which separate from it. The gills are adnato-decurrent. The 
colour is exactly that of A, laccatus, with which species I believe the 
plant is clearly identical. In fact, the figure resembles very strongly 
Schaeff. t. 223. 

* A. maculatus. Alb. and Sch. Consp. p. 186. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, 
No. 1. 

Hab. In pine-woods. On Abies Smitkiana. Lachen, 9,000 feet. 
May 30, 1849. 

There is a slight difference between the Himalaya specimens and the 
European. In both the stem is white, attenuated at the base, hollow, 
and spotted with red when rubbed or iiijured ; in both the pileus is 
very fleshy, and the gills narrow, crowded, and free ; but in the formei: 



^1^ «r,* r .^ .»*'.» • ^ « ^ r r^ r ••- .i:.*^ nil fffvu. 3e 
^,,* * r* ,.;, .^ >t, . f '»^ fKra ^r:.^..*- '»* .Tj .ar» ^ sue- 
y y .1 '^ /,^ ^^^^ ^tt ,^^* fwi '•^^ f»<a. -««^: * roi' -ensi. -meet 

^/,f.A0 < '.^f:«%^ 'vfT^. »it .«i^ .At Bt?iirr**r.T. .« jgnrr ^e :ic^iBfe- 

A/<f/<rf^ IK ^^ ^^'H(, i^rv4, u;^^ tiijili:, yruoaf^^-Cflfnrniiey saiitL Giiif 
/ff-ffr/f^ MK^ >iy/^/l, /M»A/J^/t ty^fcuwl, ailiwuud, ieanxij tnljadnaley 

\m /I U'tM-jMrnj dfyffffhUuM, iJulL Hook, fii„ Ser. 2, No. 34. 

II 4 H AMi/rfit(«l' |<r/iM» rri/i««» ^H^. Lacben, 14-16,000 feet. July 
|t<< It)i0 

'|l(»< tt|iM>iii(Miii ImvM ftNitMly till) bAbit ct J, wantkopus otA.tuccu 
H^ii'k^ \\\\\ «vl(l( IImi iiHiMtw Killii nml oliArocteri oiA, dryophUus, There 
(N mmI IIhi >illuliii*«(' Immhi (tf niiy umbo, but tbo pileus is plane, or 

i\\\\\ i \y\M\U\\\) mHi^*\ h, H, t piloo prlmitui suboampanulato ob- 
^\wi«««Uu\« ^Itm^m i>^|(HMMt IhI(i fHUiUHHuuboimto rufosoente viscidulo; 
A\\y\W \\\^\\M^ \\v\\\\^^\^ |^\^«^^^« ^b^b^HM buut>.llu |M\lUdi9 subadoatia pos- 

^Uw \\\ ^<^^^N^ NW^v^sk v^u \\w ki^vsuul. SikUuu U>000 ftet. 1S49. 

^v^Av ^^' '^^ Kv^u wvUvvu. U^Us^^ vNi^UsViv. Wki^^*U litiw^. :MJLb««MK«f (Milt 
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smooth, fistulose, rooting at the base: Gills pale, moderately broad, 
slightly ventricose, rounded behind, subadnate. Odour faint, sweet. 

Allied to A, dryophilus, but with a very different habit. A section 
of the pileus, when expanded, represents a very short, obtuse cone. 

* A, purus, Pers. Hook, fil., Ser. », No. »8. 
HaB; In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1840. 

Dr. Hooker describes his plant as inodorous, in which charaeter alone 
it recedes from the European species. 

* A, galericulatus. Scop. Hook, fil., 8er. 2, No. 6. 
Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

" Stem firm, odour faint." The figure and notes agree exactly with 
A. galericuUUua, The interstices of the gills are connected by veins 
towards the margin only, especially in the larger specimens. 

367. A. (Mycena) coUigatus, n. s. ; csespitosus; pileo hemisphserico 
striato camosulo sicco ; stipitibus deorsum tomento odUdgatis ; lamellis 
angustis arcuatis decurrentibus venoso-oonnexis albidis. Hook, fil., 
Ser. 2, No. 7. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

Pileus |— 1 inch broad, hemispherical, obtuse, deeply striate, dry, pale 
pinkish-grey. Stems 8 inches or more high, not a line thick, flexuous, 
darker than the pileus, connected into a compact mass below by downy 
fibres, smooth, fistulose. Gills rather narrow, arcuate, decurrent, nearly 
white, connected by veins. Odour faint, sweet. Substance brittle. 

Allied to A. mffriadeusy but differently shaped, without any trace of 
an umbo, and with few narrow and truly arcuate decurrent gills ; like 
that, it has a dry pileus, which at once distingui^s it from A, Hntinna- 
bulum. 

868. A, (Mycena) discordis, n. s. ; albidus ; pileo profunde umbilica- 
to camoso glabro, nuurgine striate ; stipite subsequali fistuloso ; lamellis 
latiusculis adnato-decurrentibus postice obtusis; interstitiis venosis. 
Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 4. 

Hab. Ini»Be-woods,onwood. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. June 16, 1849. 

Dirty wlute. PileuA nearly 2 inches broad, deeply umbilicate, with 
the margin nearly plane, subcarnose, except at the extreme edge ; dry, 
smooth, strongly striate. Stem 2i inches high, i of an inch thick, 
slightly thickened at the tom^tose base, otherwise nearly equal, fiexuous, 
smooth, fistulose. Gills rather broad, adnate^ decurrent, but rounded 
at the extreme base ; interstices venose. Odour faint. 
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This is evidently a Mycena, but the pileus is strongly umbilicate. 
The peculiar form of the gills will not allow of its being placed in Om- 
phaliay and the nature of the stem excludes it from PleurotuB and CU- 
tocybe, from the latter of which it ia removed by its ligneous habitat. 

869. j4, (Mycena) incomnrndbilis, n. s. ; pileo conico subcarnoso 
Isevi; came fuliginea; stipite elongato deorsmn incrassato; lamellis 
ventricosis postioe attenuatis adnatis pallido-flavis. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, 
No. 11. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

Diy, inodorous, brittle. Pileus scarcely f of an inch broad, conical, 
ochraceous, scarcely striate, subcamose. Stem 4 inches high, 1? line 
thick, incrassated below, where there are a few rooting fibres, fistulose, 
nearly white. Gills ventricOse, attenuated behind, adnate, shaded with 
yellow. 

This clearly belongs to the same section with A. metatus, but it is 
inodorous. I cannot point out any species to which it bears a very close 
affinity. 

370. A, (Mycena) dentosus, n. s. ; pileo sicco campanulato umbonato 
pulverulent© sericellove, margine striato laciniato dentato ; stipite elon- 
gato deorsum incrassato ; lamellis latis adnatis incarnatis acie Candida 
undulata. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 29. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Dry, brittle ; odour faint. Pileus f of an inch broad, campanulate, 
umbonate or subacute, greyish-green, pulverulent or slightly sericeo- 
striate. Stem 8-4 inches high, scarce a line tliick, more or less curved, 
dirty white, incrassated below and tomentose, fistulose. Gills broad, 
ventricose, adnate, flesh-coloured, with a broad white margin, which is 
undulated. 

A well marked species, to which I can point out no very near ally. 
It is intermediate between the groupes FragiUpedes and Fihpedea of 
Fries's * Epicrisis.' 

371. A, (Mycena) puberulua, n. s. ; pileo late campanulato obtuso 
griseo sericello ; stipite gracili deorsum incrassato ; lamellis latiusculis 
postice rotundatis subliberis. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 19. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

Dry, inodorous ; delicate. Pileus ^ an inch broad, campanulate, ob- 
tuse, grey, minutely silky. Stem 2 inches high, scarce a line thick, in- 
incrassated below, downy at the base, fistulose. Gills rather broad, 
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nearly equal, slightly rounded behind, nearly free, or only adnexed, of 
a delicate pink. Spores subelliptic, about 77^ of an inch long. 

This is undoubtedly allied to A^ filopes, but the silky appearance of 
the pileus forbids its being united to it. The gills too are very pecu- 
liar, being nearly equal throughout. 

872. A, (Mycena) fiivo-miniatus, n. s. ; pileo e campanulato subhe- 
misphserico pulcherrime miniato subpulverulento ; stipite filiformi lon- 
gissimo flexuoso luteo ; lamellis ventricosis adnexis alutaoeis. Hook, 
fil., Ser. 2, No. 26. 

Hab. In pine-woods, on sticks. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

Pileus i an inch broad, at first campanulate, then nearly hemisphe- 
rical, not the least umbonate, dry, subpulverulent, flesh thin, of the 
colour of the pileus, vermilion, sometimes yellow at the apex ; flesh 
thin, of the colour of the pileus. Stem filiform, yellow, flexuous, 5 
inches high, fistulose, brittle, downy at the base. Gills ventricose, at- 
tenuated at the base and adnexed, pale tan. 

This species is much larger than A. aeicula, which it strongly re- 
sembles, and of which it can scarcely be considered a gigantic form, 
though I scarcely know how to point out any distinctive characters. 
The pulverulent surface of the pileus, and the long, very flexuous stem, 
are perhaps the most important. It does not retain its beautiful tints 
when dry. 

* A, epipterygius^ Scop. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 9. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

The figure represents exactly A, epipterygiuSy but the note appended 
to the solitary specimen indicates that it is dry and inodorous. The 
species is, however, extremely variable, and I have, therefore, no hesi- 
tation about the correctness of the name. 

A form also from pine-woods at the same altitude, is represented in 
fig. 10 of the same collection, which is very viscid, and varies with a 
yellow and red stem, and a dark pileus, the flesh of which is reddish. 

No. 17 is apparently a small form of the same species. 

All agree exactly in the shape and sculpture of the pileus, and the 
giUs differ very little. 

373. A, (Mycena) macrotheltis, n. s. ; pileo campanulato umbonato, 
centro camoso, margine sulcato; stipite luteo flexuoso fistuloso; la* 
mellis adscendentibus adnexis incamatis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 19. 

Hab. Amongst moss. Myrong woods, Khassya. July, 1850. . 
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Moist, brittle. Pileus i an inch across, 5 lines high, campannlate, 
yeiy strongly nmbonate, flesh-oolonied ; border snlcate ; flesh very thick 
in the centre, of the same colour as the pileus. Stem nearly d inches 
high, scarce a line thick, flexuous, fistulose, nearly equal, yellow. Gills 
ascending, very narrow, but slightly ventrioose, attenuated behind, ad- 
nexed, flesh-oolouied. 

A veiy pretty species, allied to A. epipterygim. 

* A. umbeOiftnu, L. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 18. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 1849. 

An ivory-white form. 

374. A, (Omphalia) ranmneuUMm*, n. s. ; luteus ; pileo hemisphserioo ; 
stipite incorvo deorsum ydutino ; lamellis planis adnatis. Hook, fil., 
Ser. 2, No. 35. 

Hab. On turf, etc. Lachen, 14-16,000 feet. July 19, 1849. 

Egg-yellow, diy, rather tough. Pileus |> of an inch across, subhemi- 
spherical, convex, obtuse, even, thin. SUm 1 inch high, 1 line thick, 
eorved, solid, velvety below. Gills adnate, subdecurrent, plane, dis- 
tant ; intarstiees nearly even. 

This is undoubtedly veiy nearly allied to the yellow form of A. tm- 
hdiUfenUy but the pileus is hemisphedcal, and by no means plane or 
turbinate, with the habit of some small Flamm u la, 

875. A. (Omphalia) radiatilis, n. s.; stramineus; pileo subcamoso 
depresso pulverulento ; stipite solido ssquali flexuoso elongato ; lameUis 
triquetris, apidbus radiantibus. Hodc. fil., Ser. 2, No. 24. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Inodorous, rather tough, straw-coloured. Pileus 1 inch broad, dry, 
subcamose, depressed or rather umbilicate, pulverulent; margin stron^y 
striate. Stem 2^ inches high, flexuous, nearly equal, solid.* GiUs 
broadly adnate, decurrent, sending ojBP little radiating processes from 
thdr extremities. 

This resembles the yellow form of A, umJbd^enu^ but is a larger 
species and the radiating appearance at the tips of the giUs is remark- 
able. This, however, is present only in older specimens. 

376. A. (Pleurotus) placetUodes, n. s. ; pileo orbicuhuri sublobato 
obovato glabro hygrophano pallide ochraceo ; stipite fere obsoleto ; bi- 
mellis bitiuscuMs ntrinque attenuatis. Hook. fiL, Ser. 2, Na 16. 

Hab. On birch-wood. Sikkim, 11,000 feet 

Pileus <Mrbiealar or obovate, slightly lobed, 2-2i inches across, convex. 
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moist, pale ochraceoaa, darker when dry ; flesh moderately thick. Stem 
nearly obsolete, though the margin of the pileus is visible all roond. 
Gills attenuated at either end, dirty white, here and there branched or 
anastomosing. 

This species has the habit of A, saUpnui, but is smaller. It resembles 
A, ninffuichts, but has not the same snow-white pileus, and is not im- 
bricated. The gills as well as the pileus, in some specimens, assume a 
tawny tinge when dry. 

877. A. (Pluteus) euipidatui, n. s. ; pileo oampanuhito cuspidato- 
umbonato longitudinaliter rugoso oamoso, stipiteque elongato deorsum 
incrassato e farcto cavo fuligineis ; lamellis albis ventrioosis. Hook. 
fil.,Ser. 8, No.87. 

Hab. On the ground. Khassya mountains. 

Pileus 1^ of an inch broad, 1 inch high, campanulate, with a long 
pointed umbo, deeply and repeatedly rugose, but not striated, dark fu- 
liginous ; flesh very thick in the centre, nearly -^ of an inch, moderately 
so towards the margin, which is not at all involute. Stem above 8 inches 
high, i of an inch thick, at first stuffed, then hollow, dark like the 
pileus, much paler within. Gills white, ventricose, rounded behind, free. 

This singular species has somewhat the habit of A. cystopus. The 
pileus is rugose, like that of A.j>klebopkarui. I have seen no specimen 
of this, but the drawing is exceedingly characteristic. 

37^. A, (Entoloma) euihdu9, n. s. ; pileo e conico expanso fortis- 
aime umbonato fuligineo, margine tenui; stipite subsequali elongato 
flexupso fistuloso pallide violaceo ; lamellis adnexis. Hook, fil., Ser. S, 
No. 15 (pro parte). 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

MoioJ)) brittle, inodorous. Pileus about two inches across, expanded, 
with a very prominent mammseform umbo, round which it is rather . 
depressed, dark fuliginous-brown; margin abruptly thin. Stem 3^ 
inches high, i of an inch thick, pale violet, hollow. Gills ascending, 
rather attenuated behind, adnexed. Spores irregular, strongly toothed, 
a^out -r^ of an inch long. 

Allied to A. rkodopoliusy but amply distinguished by its more delicate 
habit, slender, hollow, violet stem, and other points. The stem is by 
no means distinct from the dark flesh of the pUeus, nor are the gills 
at all ventricose. 

* A, ZaeuUnus, Pries, Ep. p. 168. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 8. 
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i «»tnrx jiint «:'..• r; 117 ^f av.nr ins «:ieaBt if vxna. tiil't i snip* 
*i^rni*n ua* >3»n. pr»r»>*r*':L Tut arwriur yTTissrc* x » iisnis^ntt- 

h *^T*»*:^-;i ttjaojfs^ uae^ %% A, Las^MMsm iffan bet lOisrfceeaESt bii 
;it tAi^ i^'/^^x^iP: 'i :i/t'xxjx:.s'JL » V. '^ yrT.-^,Tt eiumz- if lii? rl^- I 

;,%^ it 40^ ftftw. 

\\h%. \%i [iift*>^'ffA%. '^\kk:m, 11,000 feec 

tf$fMU/rfjwt. Vi!kn% two iDclies aero^ citreiDdT riscid, shining, 
\friiik, ^jariM-vj, pldfM;^ tumutxiiat* depremed wiiboat any tia« of an 
UffAMf, m/ffiHUaf^ l/roadlj tunboiMite; flesh of the same colour as the 
\nU^$n. HUmt UifmnftAf 3 incliii;^ or more high, darker below, slightty 
fihrHUfmf, fM %i:sx\y, hollow, yellow within. Gilk moderately broad, 
nAititUi, ^ligliily rouiuhd l>ehind and ending in a little point or sli^tly 
uiU^imUtil, HiKftcs imlx;lli|>tic^ aboot j^nnr ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^°S- 

Tlim !<• nearly allwjd to J, lentus, but differs in many characters from 
ihiti and ihti niHtcwn which follow it in the ' Epicrisis/ It is not tongh, 
mu\ Unn tUfi a mm\y niam like >i. lentu$, in which latter charaoter it 
diffVr* from //, mkhiM, llie flc«h is not white as in A. luMcus and J, 
kfdnun, nuA othf;r clmroct^n'i might be adduced of more or less import- 
num, An Ui lU nffhiiticff there is no doubt. 

♦ A.JlnMun, Mmtl. Hook, fil., 8er. 2, No. 12. 

Wsn, In plf}»-wood«. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Tli4i ii|)^(slrrimtN imcord in colour, in the nature of the gills, and in 
^Mti<it'nl linlili, i\m\^\\ somowhat imallcrthan Schaeffer's figure; at any 
rntu Uiolr nfllnlty Ih vory oloio, Dry, inodorous, rather fine. Pileus 
MllWlliily iirnbotmtti \ flnih yellow like the pileus, with a tawny tinge near 
1(1 Hid (Mtllold. HioMt at Imigih hollow, yellow, then brownish, with 
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traces of a veil at first. Gills broad, pale, adnate. Spores g6^fl " i<^fl 
of an inch long. 

The lower portion of the stem was not preserved. 

380. A, (Naacoria) micromeffoa, n. s. ; pileo convexo sabcampanulato 
valde camoso; stipite incurvo e myoelio orbiculari oriundo; iamellis 
latis postice rotundatis liberis alutaoeis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 15. 

Hab. On dead wood. Myrong. Khassya. July 6, 1850. 
, Inodorous. Pileus dry, rather tough, J of an inch across, convex, 
sttbcampanulate, very fleshy, dull tawny ochre ; margin incurved. Stem 
1 inch high, 1 line thick, of the same colour as the pileus, solid, spring- 
ing from an orbicular mycelium. Gills very broad, tan-coloured, 
rounded behind, affixed. 

This curious species is closely allied to A. horizofUiUU, It is sin- 
gularly fleshy for so small a species. 

{To be continued.) 



Contributions to the Botany ^Western India; 
3y N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from vol. ill. p. 846.) 

Nat. Ord. SAMTDE2E. 
Caseabia (Anavinga). 

1. G, graveolena ; arborea, glabra, foliis breve petiolatis late ellipticis 
breve acuminatis leviter obtuseque serratis planis, adultis coriaceis 
duris, junioribus herbaceis utrinque nitentibus, stipulis lanceolatis 
acuminatis glabris, floribus numerosis axillaribus glomeratis, pedi- 
cellis supra basin articulatis floriferis brevissimis fructiferis elongatis. 

Calyx 5-partitus, folioHs rotundatis concavis viridibus extus puberulis. 
Stamina 8, calycem eequantia, squamis altemantibus acutis penicil- 
latis. Stylus longiusculus, staminum longitudine. FUamenta glabra. 
Stigma capitatum. Folia cum petiolo semipoUicari 6-8 poll, longa, 
3-4 lata. Stvpula 4 lin. longse. Fruetus oblongus, subteres, glaber, 
nitidus, poUicaris. Semina circiter 12, ovata, acuta. Fmbryo in- 
versus, albuminis totam longitudinem occupans ; radicula elongata, 
cylindrica ; cotyledones ovales, foliacese, planae. — Crescit in colUbus 
apertis Concani australioris ; fl. temp, pluviali. 
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This is a »nall trep, with a stem not more than six inches in diame- 
ter : the young shoots are obtusely angular, and the flowers have a 
heavy and disagreeable odour. 

2 C. lavigata; fruticosa, 4-pedalis, glabra, foliis breve petiolatis ob- 
longis acuminatis obscure serratis vel subintegris subcomplicatis 
coriaceis margine revolutis utrinque nitentibus, stipulis acuminatis 
glabris, floribus numerosis axiUaribus glomeratis, pedicellis supra 
basin articolatis. 
Calyx 5-partitus, foliolis rotuudatis concavis viridibus extiu glabris. 
Stamina B, squamis alternantibus subaequilongis acutis penidUatis. 
Stylus nullus, iilamenta glabra. Stigma capitatum, in ovario conico 
sessile. Folia cum petiolo (4-5 lin.) 5-8 poll, longa, 2-8 poll. lata. 
StipuUs 2 lin. longee, margine lacerato. — Crescit prope mare in Con- 
cano australiore ; fl. Junio et Julio. 

The bark on the young branches of this shrub is white, and highly 
polished. The smell of the flower is not disagreeable. The fruit has 
not yet been seen. 

3. C. rubescens; fruticosa, 4-6-pedalis, iota glabra, foliis petiolatis 
ovato-oblongis integerrinm basi rotundatis apice subito obtuseque 
acumiuatis coriaceis marginibus recurvis, petioUs foliisque junioridus 
costa rubris. 
Calyx 5-partitus, foliolis rotundatis concavis luteo-albis margine cilio- 
latis. Stamina 8, calyce breviora, squamis crassis truncatis alter- 
nantibus longiora ; squamae filamentaque pilosa. Ovarium conicum. 
Stigma sessile, discoideum. Fructua oblongus, glaber, annulo insi- 
dens. Sendna pauca, 6-8. Folia cum petiolo semipoUicari 4-4.^ 
poll, longa, 2 poll, lata, subcomplicata. Stipuke minutae, rufae, gla- 
brae, squamaeformes. — Crescit in montibus Syhadree, lat. 15°; fl. Feb. 
The only species of this genus which Roxburgh has described with 
entire leaves is his C. escuknta, which is also a hill species, but the 
description is so meagre that I am unable to say whether it differs from 
that now under consideration. There is a great uniformity throughout the 
Indian species of this genus. Roxburgh mentions the position of the em- 
bryo as very variable, but I have not found it so in the species I have 
examined, and in two, at least, it occupies the whole length of the seed. 
Endlicher has described the embryo as orthotropous, but in C. ovata, 
Willd., and C. graveolens (nobis), I find it just the contrary, or anti- 
tropal. I may add, that I believe C. ovata, and C, tomentosa, Roxb., 
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to be but one species. The perigonium, instead of being oaduoons, as 
stated by the founder of this genua, often increases with the fruit. 

Nat. Ord. LABIAT.E. 
Mabbubium. 

M. Maleolmiamm ; herbaceum, ramis elongatis simplioibus graoiHbus 
viilosis, foliis parvis breve petiolatis ovatis obtusis orenatis utrinque 
pubescentibus, floralibus oonfonnibus minoribus acutioribus, verticil- 
lastris bifaiiis distantibus dichotomo-Ksymosis subumbellatim oontractis 
pedoDculatis paucifloris (8-10) folia floralia eequantibua vel superan- 
tibus, pedicellis pednnculo (S lin.) brevioribus, bracteis linearibus 
acutis dliatis calycem ssqnantibus. 

Rami pedales. Folia distantia, majora, cum petiolo bilineari 8-9 lin. 
longa, 5 lin. lata, grosse crenata, utrinque pilis articulatis com- 
planatis subtus glandulis oonspersa. Calyx obscure bikbiatus, 1 
lin. longus, hispidus, 10-nenrius, fauoe pilosus, 6-dentatus, dentibus 
subulatis rigidis erectis dliatis tubo duplo brevioribus. CforoUa 
tubus exannulatus, cylindrions, oalyds longitudine; limbi bilabiati 
labium superius planum, breviter bifidnm, lobis truncatis, inferius 
S-plo longius, tubum eequans, 34obatum, lobis rotundatis, inter- 
medio majore emarginato. Semina ovali-oblonga, glabra, minute 
reticulata. Jnthera ovales, perfects, locuH subdivaricati ; JUamenta 
brevia, glabra. StyUu brevis ; stigmatis lobi brevissimi, sequales, 
obtusiusculi. — Grescit in ripa fluminis *' Yena," prope sanatorium 
Malcolmianum, in montibus Syhadree, alt. 4000 ped, ; fl. Martio et 
ApriH. 
This is entitled to be called East Indian Peppermint, being possessed 

of all the aromatic and carminative qualities of the Mentha piperita. 

The inside of the lips of this corolla are velutino-papillose, and there 

are two rows of singular hairs, like collapsed tubes, down the palate 

and throat, as in the coroUa of several JMepiadea, 

Nat. Ord. EBENACEUJ. 

DiOSPTBOS. 

1. D. paniculata; arborea, ramis glabris, foliis lanceolato-oblougis 
apice obtuse acuminatis basi rotundatis breve petiolatis coriaceis 
glabris, JhribiM masculis in foliomm delapsorum axillis paniculatis 
Qumerosis, paniculis folio brevioribus cum pedicellis gemmisquc 
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fuliginoso-yelutinis, calyds 5-partiti ventricosi laciniis foliaceis re- 
ticulato-venosis late ovalibus obtusis intus calloso-carinatis margi- 
nibus alatim reflexis, corolla tota extus fuliginoso-velatina calyce 
duplo longiore tubo 5-gono apice constricto, limbi 5-partiti laciniis 
oblongis obtosis intus glabris eestivatione contortis sub anthesi reflexis 
tubum sequantibus, floribus foBmineis lateralibus solitariis, pedioellis 
petiolum semipollicarem sequantibus, calyce fcemineo ut in masc. 
cum fructu valde increscente, fructu ovato styli vestigiis coronato 
densissime fuliginoso-tomentoso calyce ampliato incluso. 
Folia arboris.masc. molto miDora, 4 poll, longa, 15-18 lin. lata. Folia 
arboris foBm. 9-10 poll, longa, 3 poll, lata, utrinque minute reticu- 
lata. Flores masc. 10 lin. longi. Stamina 20, per paria unita, 
corollse tubo paulo breviora; anthera lineares, apice mucronatse. — 
Crescit in montibus Syhadree, prope Chorla-ghat ; fl. temp, fngido. 

2. D.pruriens; ramulis moUiter hirsutis, foliis anguste oblongis acu- 
minatis basi obtusis brevissime (1 lin.) petiolatis utrinque hirsutis, 
floribus masculis in pedunculo axillari petiolo 3-plo longiore geminis, 
pedicellis basi articulatis, floribus foBmineis axillaribus et lateralibus 
approximatis solitariis brevissime (1 lin.) pedicellatis. 

Cahfx masc. 4-partitu8, laciniis lineari-oblongis obtusis utrinque pilosis 
coroUse tubum sequantibus. Corolla masc. extus tomentosa, 9 lin. 
loDga, limbi 4-partiti lacinise tubi longitudine. Stamina 14, omnia 
basi connata, ovarii rudimentum pilosum cingentia. Calyds fructiferi 
lacinise reflexse, non increscentes. Fructm 4-locularis, ovato-conicus, 
pilis fulma prurientibus densissime vestitus, cerasi majoris magnitu- 
dine. Folia 3-3i poll, longa, 12-15 lin. lata. Stylus ex vestigiis 
bifidus videtur, ramis apice bilobis ? An potius Qunisanthi species ? 
— Crescit cum prsecedente. 

3. J), nigricans, nob. (non Wall. list. 6351); floribus 4-meris, stam. 
26, foliis oblongis vel lanceolatis acuminatis membranaceis glabris 
cum petiolo bilineari 4 poll, longis 1|^ poll, latis, floribus masculis 
temis in apice pedunculi brevissimi sessilibus, calycis villosi 3-linea- 
ris tubo turbinato, limbi 4-partiti laciniis ovatis acutis ciliatis planis 
patentibas tubo sublongioribus, corollse glabrae tubo brevi (1 lin.), 
laciniis angustis linearibus tubo 3-4-plo longioribus. 

Stamina 26, glabra; filamenta insequalia, gemina vel tema vel qua- 
terna, medio ovarii rudimentum glabrum, apice 4-divi8um. Fl. 
foem. et fructum non vidi. — Crescit cum prsecedente. 
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The whole plant tarns black in drying. 

4. D. Goindu; floribus tetrameris, stam. 16, foliis ovato-oblongis basi 
truncato-rotundatis apice obtusiusculis glabris breve (2 lin.) petio- 
latis, floribus masculis temis in peduucolo axillari petiolam eequante, 
floribus foBmineis axillaribus solitariis. 

Cal^x masc. 4-partitus, foliolis rotundatis glabris coroUsB tubo duplo 
brevioribus. Corolla 5 lin. longa, glabra, urceolata, limbi segmentis 
4 rotundatis tubo ventriooso paulo brevioribus. Stamina 16, flla- 
mentis brevissimis geminatis, antberis subulato-acuminatis. Ovarii 
rudimentum camosum, apice 4-fidum, lobis acutis dentiformibus. 
Calyx foem. basi bibracteolatus. Sijflus brevissimus ; stigmata 4, 
apice leviter bifida. Fructus globosus, cerasi magnitudine. — Crescit 
in montibus Syhadree ; fl. Aprili — Junio. 

D. nunUana, Eoxb., affinis, sed difpert calycis lobis obtusis, racemis 
petiolum nunquam superantibus, paucifloris. 

Nat. Ord. OECHIDEiE. 
Ebia. 

E. uniftora; pseudo-bulbis sphsericis depressis apice diphyllis, foliis 
oblongis plauis basi angustatis complicatis, scapo gracili foliorum 
longitudine apice unifloro, sepalis lateralibus falcatis acutis, sepalo 
supremo petalisque subsequalibus liuearibus acutis, labello petalis 
breviore, lobis lateralibus abbreviatis lunatis purpureo-marginatis 
lobo intermedio lineari obtuBO intus longitudinaliter bicristato. — ^Fl. 
temp, pluviali. 

This pretty species grows in clusters on the bark of the Mango and 
other trees ; the flower is white and very large for the size of the plant, 
viz., two inches across. The poUinia are eight in number, wedge- 
shaped, and united by threads at their narrow end ; the leaves are one 
and a half to two inches long, and the scape about the same length, 
and furnished at its base with a keeled obtuse linear sheath. 

Dendrobium. (Sp. Pseiido'dulbosa.) 

D. crispum (nobis) ; foliis serotinis paucis lineari-lanceolatis subcompli- 
catis, floribus racemosis 6-10, ovario florem aequante basi bractea 
parva scariosa suflTulto, sepalis petalis brevioribus supremo lineari- 
lanceolato obtusiusculo lateralibus subfalcatis, petalis spathulatis, 
labeUo sepalis breviore 3-lobato, lobis 2 erectis acutis, intermedio 
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truncato margine irregulariter crenato albo roseo-maculato basi cor* 

nubus 2 erectis aoutis praBdito, ooluuma utrinque apioe breTiter 

comuta. 
Tota 4-6 poll* alta, floribus albis, labio excepto. — Gredcit ia arboribus 

ubique ; fl. temp, frigido. 

The pseudo-bulbs of this veiy oommon plant are smaU, button- 
shaped, and gre^, with a white network ovrer them ; the peduncle is 
delicate, filiform, purple, two and a half to three inches long, glabrous 
and smooth, with tubnlar sheaths. The fruit is oval, shining, four 
lines long. Liudley has sixteen species of this section in his *' genera 
and species," but not one from Continental India, where they are 



Since writing the above I have received vol. v. part i. of Wight's 
* Icones,' which is just published, and I find the two Orchids Just de- 
scribed figured in it; the former as JEria reticosa,'R. W., no. 1637, and 
the latter as Bendrobium humile, R. W., no. 1643. Wight's Dendro- 
hiumfiliforme, no. 1642, was published in this Journal in vol. iii. p. 346, 
aa D. nUcrochUos (nobis). Several Orchids, to which Wight has given 
fiew nameBi have been already named and figured, both iu the ' Bota- 
nical Magazine' and in the 'Annalea des Sdenoes Naturelles,' 2nd 
series, vol. xv., by Eichard. Habenaria perUtyhideiy E. W., no. 1702, 
does not belong to the genus, but is a most characteristic species of 
CoBloffloMum, O. luieum, nobis, in this Journal, preoeding volume. 
Habemria Jerdoniana, E. Wight, no. 1716, has been named and de- 
scribed by me as H. diphylla in the sam^ place. Cheiro8tyUsJlabellata^ 
E. W., no. 1727 of the * Icones,' is the QoodyeraflabelUda of Eichard, 
in the work already mentioned. Sarcanthus pauc^lorm, E. W., no. 
1747, is a very poor drawing of the plant described by me last year 
as 8, pemnwlaris, and of which I sent you a coloured drawing. 

Nat. Ord. LEGUMINOS^. 
Cassia (ChamaBsenna). 
C. Qoenm ; arborea, inermis, fulvo-tomentosa, ramulis angulatis, foliis, 
pinnatis, folioUs oblongis obtuais IO-12-jugis, petiok) eglanduloso, 
stipulis acuminatis adnatis et uno latere irregulariter productis, 
racemis axillaribus solifcariis folio brevioribus, pedioellis froctiferis 
pollicaribus» legumine complanato lineari muoronato multilocnlari 
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^ basi (ovulis abortivis) angostato, seminibus perfectis 6-12 ad hilum 
angustatis. 
Folia 4 poll, longa; foliola pollicaria, 4-5 lin. lata; petiolas infra 
foliola brevissimus. Legmen 2-3 poll, longam, 6 lin. latum ; ovula 
18-20, quorum semper 8-12 basin versus abortiva. Florea non 
vidi. — Cresdt rarissime in provinda Goensi, ad pedem jugi Syha- 
drensis. Fructum maturum reperi mense Aprili. 
This is a small tree not unlike the J(^at%; it is called by the few 
natives who are acquainted with it ** Loaratee" At the time of dis- 
covery the leaves were all young, and covered on both sides, but par- 
ticularly the underside, with yellow and fulvous hair. 

Nat. Ord. AEOEDBJl. 
Typhonium. 
T. hulb^erum ; 5-6-unGiale, foHis 2 oordato-hastatis mucronulatis rois- 
tinerviis subtus nitentibus longe petiolatis, petiolis folio triplo lon- 
gioribus striatis a/pioe buldifem. 
SoapuB ex folii basi vaginante petiolo triplo brevior, solitarius. Spatha 
anguste linearis, apicem versus altemata, hyalina, pallide rosea, 
infeme tumida, convoluta, supeme plana, patens. Spadix spathse 
eequilongns, filiformis, attenuata, pallide flava, 6 poll, longa, folia 
asquans. Awtherarum sessiUum loculi subspheerici, poro simplici ter- 
minal! dehisoentes. PoUen hispidus, roseus. Styhti nullus ; stigma 
annulatum, papillosum, ovarii apicem cavum cingens ; ovaria pauca, 
15-20, biserialia, obconioa, unilocularia, ovulum unicum erectum 
stipitatum fundo affixum.^ Genitalia rudimentaria supra ovaria car- 
nosa oc^orata (flava), uniserialia, acinadformia, patentia. Tuber pisi 
magni magnitudine, cylindricns, basi truncatus. — Grescit in Concauo 
austraHore ; fl. Junio. 

The bulb, or more properly tuber, produced on the apex of the petiole, 
sttffideutly distinguishes this spedes from all hitherto described. This 
tuber is about two lines in diameter, dark-coloured outside, solid, and 
white internally, and no doubt capable of reproducing the species, like 
those on the leaf of Ledebouria kyadntkma. The genus PinelMa also 
produces bulbs on the petioles. 

Nat. Ord. LYGOPODIACE^. 
Ltcopoditjm. 
1. L. (Selago) empetrtfoUum; canle tereti pendulo dichotomo, foliis 
VOL. IV. a 
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undique insertis omnibus similibus oonfertis linguseformibus obtusis 
caraosis rigidis glabris 6-7 lin. longis l-lj lin. latis petiolatis, pe- 
tiolo breyissimo contorto, capsulis axillaribus solitariis reniformibus 
glabris. — Crescit in arboribus rupibusque Concani austraHoris ; rara. 

2. L. miniatosporum ; caule erecto dicbotomo ramoso, foliis distichis 
patentibus oblique ovatis obtusis insequilateris integris, stipulis al- 
temis lanceolatis setaceo-acuminatis, spicis terminalibus compressis 
secundis squamosis solitariis vel geminis, capsulis squamisque dimor- 
pbis, capsulis lateralibus cylindricis minutisporis, intermediis ob- 
tuse triangularibus 4-sporis, squamis marginalibus distichis imbri- 
catis carinato-falcatis acutis, intermediis adpressis biserialibus im- 
bricatis altemis orbiculatis setaceo-acuminatis. — Crescit ubique in 
umbrosis, tempore pluviali. 

3. L. caapitosum; caule tereti radicante dicbotomo-ramoso, ramis ad- 
scendentibus, foliis distichis patentibus oblique ovatis acutiusculis 
integris, stipulis oppositifoliis ovato-acuminatis basi leviter cordatis 
adpressis, spicis terminalibus compressis secundis solitariis vel ge- 
minis, squamis capsulisque dimorphis, capsulis lateralibus minutis- 
simis cupuliformUms abortivis P intermediis multo majoribus obtuse 
triangularibus 4-sporis, squamis marginalibus imbricatis distichis 
carinato-falcatis complicatis insequilateris margine inferiore ciliatis, 
squamis intermediis biserialibus altemis adpressis imbricatis ex 
ovato triangularibus acutis ciliatis. — Crescit in umbrosis provincise 
Malwan. — 1-2-uncialis, prsecedente multo minor. 

4« L. curvaium ; caule erecto sulcato diaphano semipedali ramoso, 
foliis distichis in caule distantibus ovatis acutiuscuUs insequilateris 
patentibus in ramis ramulisque approximatis oblongis vel eUipticis 
mucronulatis apicem versus minute serrulatis, stipulis semiovatis 
mucronatis alternifoliis adpressis, spicis terminalibus solitariis tetra- 
gonia 5-6 lin. longis curvatis squamis conformibus ovatis setaceo- 
acuminatis dorso leviter 'carinatis imbricatis, capsulis dimorphis in- 
ferioribus parvis orbiculatis minutisporis supremis multo majoribus 
obtuse triangularibus 4-spoiis. — Crescit cum prsecedente. 
These three last species are very delicate, and much more Hke species 

of Jungermannia than Ltfcopodium, 



A NEW 8PECIE8 OF DAMMABA. H5 

Notice of a new species of Damm aha, detected by Mb. Cu ablks Moobe 
in La Peyroute'i Island; by Sib W. J. Hookeb, D.C.L., F.fi.A. & L.S. 

(Tab. IV.) 

In a late number of our Miscellany we figured a new and interesting 
Eem from New Caledonia, discovered by Mr. Charles Moore, and we have 
now the pleasure of representing a much more remarkable plant, dis- 
covered by him on the same expedition (voyage of H.M.S. Havanah, 
Capt. Erskine, B.N.), a new species oiDammara ; and since it was found 
on the island where the ill-fated but very distinguished navigator. La 
Peyrouse, lost his ship aud his life, we had intended that it should bear 
the name of 2>. Peyroueii : but since the name was inscribed on our 
" plate, we find it published in the last part of the sixth volume of the 
Journal of the Horticultural Society, under the appellation, which we 
consequently adopt, of 

Dammaba macbophylla, Idndl, 
Foliis ovato-lanoeolatis sensim acuminatis membranaceo-coriaceis basi 
in petiolum brevem tortum attenuatis, strobilis globoso-elliptids 
(magnis), squamis arete adpressis quintuplo latioribus quam longis 
apice rotundatis. (Tab. IV. sub nom. D. Perousii,) 
Dammara macrophylla, Lindl. in Jowm. Hort. Sac. v. 6. p. 271. 

Hab. Discovered by Mr, C. Moore, while on a voyage with Captain 
Erskine, E.N., in H.M.S. Havanah, in the island of VanicoUa, or La 
Peyrouse's Island, in the Pacific Ocean, lat. 11°40'S., long. 167°E.,_ 
Our portion of the branch of this tree is about 15 to 16 inches long, 
straight, terete, glabrous, and quite smooth, nearly as thick as the little 
finger, veiy meduUose within, bearing six or seven pair of nearly oppo- 
site distichous leaves, between membranaceous and coriaceous, glossy, 
olive-brown when dry, from 5-7 inches long, ovate-lanceolate, from 
2-2^ inches wide below the middle, then gradually acuminated towards 
the apex : at the very base rather suddenly tapering into a broad, short 
petiole, if it can be so called, for it is of the same texture and sub' 
stance as the leaf itself, about 2 lines long, slightly twisted, so as to 
make all the leaves with their edges vertical and distichous ; there is no 
costa or nerve ; the whole surfape is veiy minutely and longitudinally 
striated. Cone separate from the branch, almost exactly and broadly 
elliptical, — upon a petiole or stalk, about 1 i inch long and as thick 
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as the middle finger, woody, — 4^ inches long, and 8i or 3^ inches 
broad, very obtuse. The numerous scales are closely oompacted, large, 
almost exactly resembling those of the cone of Dammara orieittalU; the 
portions of the scales visible in the cone are narrow, much depressed, 
rhomboid, round at the upper and lower edge, and presenting no point 
or tooth whatever. There is a transverse depression in the centre, and 
a very indistinct umbo. 

The Plate (lY .) exhibits a portion of a branch, with two leaves, and a 
cone, all of the natural size. 



Flobula Hongkonoensis : an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island qf Hong-Kong ^ by Major J. G. Champion, 95^A Beg.y 
the determinations revised and the new species described by George 
Bentham, Esq. 

( Continued from jv. 81 .) 

MELASTOMAOEiE. 

1. Melastoma r^pens^ Lam. — ^Naud. in Ann. Sc. Nat. Par. ser. iii. 
vol. xiii. p. 274. 

In some measure an alpine plant, being found on the summits of 
most of the Chinese and Hong-Kong hills, rarely at their bases. The 
firuit, which is pleasant to the taste, is the only edible species of Mela- 
stoma in Hong-Kong ; the plant flowers and fruits during the greater 
part of summer. 

2. Melastoma candidum^ D. Don. — ^DC. Prodr. vol. iii. p. 145.-^if. 
ealycinum, Benth. in Hook. Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 485. 

Growing in similar localities to the M. macrocarpum, from which it 
is readily distinguished by the dense and much softer set», which are 
appressed on every part of the plant except a few on the petioles, gene- 
rally rusty or reddish on the branches, whitish and silky on the young 
leaves, very long, soft, and silky, and very densely appressed on the 
calyx. The bractese and calydne lobes are also much larger. I have 
it from the collections of Hinds, Champion, Vachell, and Fortune (n. 64). 

8. Melaatoma macrocarpum, Don. — ^Naud. in Ann. Sc. Nat. ser. iii. 
vol. xiii. p. 281. 

Hong-Kong hills, flowering from June to August. 

4. Melastoma sanguineum, Sims, Bot. Mag. t. 2241. — ^Naud. L c. ? 
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Hong-Kong, with the two preceding, and shrubby like them ; in 
woods, however, this ipeeies becomes a straggling under-tree, seventeen 
to eighteen feet higL Migor Champion measured one of its flowers 
during rainy weather upwards of four inches in diameter. I have no 
doubt that this is the species figured by Sims from a phmt raised from 
Chinese seeds. Naudin's character is taken from Javanese and Fenang 
specimens, and does not mention, any more than Sims's description, 
the broad, smooth dilatation of the base of the calycine lobes, in the 
form of lateral appendages to the hispid portion, which is lanceolate. 
Should it prove, however, as coigectured by Naudin, that the if. mh- 
ffuineum and M. decemfidum are but varieties of one species, the present 
form, without doubt, belongs to the same one. 

5. Osbeckia ChmeniM^ Linn. Spec. p. 490, exd. syn. Pluk., non 
Auct. plur. — 0. linearis^ Blume. — Naud. 1. c. vol. xiv. p. 70. 

Common on grassy sides of Victoria Peak. Aimuel, or at any rate 
usually so, although the hard dry bases of the stems in the dried speci- 
mens give it the appearance of an almost suffrutescent perennial. 

There can be little doubt that this plant, not uncommon about Can- 
ton, is Linnffius's original Osbeckia, gathered by Osbeck in South China ; 
but the figure he quotes of Plukenet's, representing a Madras plant, is 
evidently the O. ierialU, Naud., or 0. Zeylanica, Wight et Am. The 
garden plant, figured as O. Chinmns in the 'Botanical Magazine,' 
t. 4026, is a veiy different species, and there is no evidence of its 
being of Chinese origin. Blume's O. UnearU, a common species in the 
Philippines and Moluccas, well described by Naudin, agrees precisely 
with our Chinese one, and we should be well disposed to concur with 
his suggestion> that the common Himalayan 0. angmtifbUa is a mere 
variety of the same. 

The JUomorphia pauc^lora, described in my enumeration of Hinds's 
Hong-Kong plants, has not been found by Migor Champion. 
6. Memecylon li^ir^olium, Champ., sp. n. ; ramulis teretiusculis, 
foliis ellipUcis basi acutis breviter petiolatis apice vix acuminatis 
coriaceis uninerviis, pedunculis petido paulo longioribus paudfloris, 
alabastris globosis obtusis, ovulis 8-10 annulatis. — Frutex glaberri- 
mus, ramulis tenuibus. Folia 9-8 poll, longa, drca pollicem lata, 
petiolo bilineari, basi apiceque plus minus angustata, apice obtusius- 
cula V. rarius in acumen obtusum contracta, adulta crassiuscula et 
in sicco flavicantia, oosta prominente venis lateralibus inconspicuis 
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V. rarius paucis obscuris. FeduncuU 2-8 Hn. lougi,* 8-5-flori. 

Bractea mimktsdy squamaeformes, caducee. PediceUi vix lineam longi. 

Alahaatra fere 2 lin. diametro, depresso-globosa. CatyeU limbus 

latissime et brevissime 4-dentatus. Discus epigynus calycem intus 

vestiens, camosulus, in alveolas 8 antheras ante anthesin recipientes 

divisus. Petala late orbiculata, calycis tubo subbreviora. Ovarium 

intus nee divisum nee oostatam, ovula circa placentam brevem cen- 

tralem vertidllata. Bacca 4 -6 lin. diametro. ScTnen unicum, cavi- 

tatem implens, cotyledonibus camosis insigniter plicatis. 

Hong-Kong, gathered in flower and fruit in January, 1850. The 

foliage is not unlike that of some varieties of Memecylon edule, but the 

flowers are much fewer in each peduncle, and twice their size. Our 

plant agrees in many respects with Hooker and Amott's description of 

their M. scutellata, but much less with Loureiro's Scutula scutellaia 

(from which the name is taken up), a Cochin-Chinese, not a Canton 

species ; nor can I find any traces of ribs or divisions withinside of the 

ovarium. 

MYRTACEiB. 

1. Bedckeeijrutescens, Linn. 

Gregarious, on bare hiUs. Mount Gough, etc. Many of the Chinese 
hills look as if heath-clad with this species, and such localities afford 
good cover for partridges and pheasants. 

2. Syzygium buxifolium^ Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 187. 

A small, much branched, leafy shrub, growing principally on bare 
hills, and flowering in summer. Flowers smaU, scentless, in a short ter- 
minal panicle. Calyx minutely 4-toothed. Petals 4, united by pairs 
in a calyptra falling off as the flower opens. Chary 2-celled, with 
several pendulous ovules in each ceU. Fruit globose, 4-6 lines in dia- 
meter, purplish-black, with one large seed. 

3. Syzygium odoratumy Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 187. 
Happy VaUey woods, where it grows to be a large tree. 

4. Syzygium nervosum^ DC. Prodr. vol. iii. p. 260. 
Near the Albany barracks, arboreous. 

5. Acmena Ckamfionii, Benth., sp. n. ; arborea, foHis ovali-ellipticis ob- 
longisve obtusis v. obtuse acuminatis basi angustatis coriaceis nitidis, 
venulis tenuibus obscure punctatis, racemis brevibus paucifloris, pe- 
dicdlis brevissimis, calyce glabro elongato-clavato repando-4-den- 
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tato, fructttoblongo ovoideo 1-2-spenno. — ^Tota glaberrima. Banutli 
tenues. FoUa 1^-2^ poll, longa, pleraqae in acumen obtusmn plus 
minus products, basi longe contracta in petiolum brevem, costa sub- 
tu8 prominente, venulis supra inconspicuis subtus tenuibus. Hares 
desunt. Fedunculi fructiferi in axillis superioribus petiolo yix 
longiores, l-S-carpid, ad apices ramorum poUicares, fructibus 5-7. 
Calyx defloratus 4 lin. longus, anguste davatus, margine ultra 
ovarium producto, breviasime lateque 4-dentato. Ovarium biloculare, 
OYulis in quoque loculo pluribus. Bacca subdrupaoea, 6-6 lin. longa, 
calycis limbo coronata. Pericarpium tenuiter camosum, endocarpium 
crustaceum. Semen nunc solitarium fiructu conforms, nunc gemina 
cavitatem implentia collateralia v. superposita, testa tenui, cotyledo- 
nibus crassis conferruminatis. 

Near the waterfall in the Happy Valley. This species is evidently 
allied to Atmena fFigMiana, figured in Wight Ic. t. 529. The leaves 
are smaller, more blunt, with less conspicuous veins, the calyx rather 
shorter. The flowers not having been yet seen, it remains to be proved 
whether there is the same curious multiplication of petals as in Wight's 
species. Of three fruits opened, one had a single seed, taking the shape 
of the fruit, the two others had two seeds each, forming together a mass 
of the same shape as the single seed ; in one case they were superposed, 
and consequently each seed was horizontally truncated, in the other 
they were collateral and separated by a vertical plane. 

6. Jambosa vulgaris^ DC. 

Cultivated in Hong-Kong, but also occasionally appearing to grow 
wild. 

7. Psidium jp(M»^<?r«OT, Linn. 

Of this, the common Indian Guava, there are no specimens, but in 
Major Champion's notes it is said to be found wild in the island. 

8. Bhodomyrtus tomentosa, DC. 

Abundant on aU low hills. The fruits ripens well and is pleasant to 
the taste. 

HOMALINE^. 

1. Blackwellia fofftfolia, Lindl., in Hort. Trans, vol. vi. p. 269. — 
B.padifhra, Idndl. Bot. B«g. t. 1308. — B. Loureiri, Benth. in Lond. 
Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 482. 

A beautiful shrub, abundant in Hong-Kong, and growing almost to 
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a tree in the Happy Valley woods. It blossoms at least twice in a 
year. It appears also to be frequent about Maoao and Canton, Ax}m 
whence we know of no other species, and fully agree with Hooker and 
Amott, in considering the two published by Lindley as one and the 
same. It differs, however, in several essential points from Loureiro's 
character of Pytkagorm^ but coincides exactly with that of AHranthm 
of the same author, and on this account I had given to the plant the 
name of B, Lowrem^ thinking that Lindley's plant might be different. 
Lourttio's plants are, however, both Cochin*Chinese, they are both pro- 
bably Homalinea, but without seemg original specimens, or at any rate 
specimens from the same countiy, it would be di£Blcult to identify them 
satisfactorily. The confusion of synonymy has been, unfortunately, 
much increased by errors in copying or printing, for I can trace no other 
origin to the names of B. CkinenM, ^ndi/lora, and padtfolia attributed 
to Lindley by Steudel, and that of put^yhra, Lindl., inserted in Walpers' 
Eepertorium. 

The flowers of this species have the perfume of our hawthorn. After 
they wither the perianth remains some time attached to the ovary, and 
the lobes become slightly enlarged. They vary in number from six to 
nine pair. The styles and placentae are two, three, or four, vrith three 
ovules to each placenta. The fruit has not been observed. 

Passiflobe^. 

1. Passiflora/o^^u^, Cav. 

Found wild in a ditch near a bungalow in the Happy Valley, but 
evidently introduced, as it is an American species. 

Beooniace^. 

1. Begonia (Diplochonium) Bowringiana, Champ., sp. n.; caule herbaceo 
erecto ramoso, foliis late insqualiter cordatis irregulariter 6-7-lobis, 
lobis latis brevibus acutis dentatis lobatisve supra hispidulis subtus 
ramulisque novellis rufo-lunatis, pedunculis folio brevioribus pauci- 
floris, capsulsB alis 2 angustis tertia elongata. — Bkizoma crassum. 
CaulU ad axillam squamae stipulseformis sesquipedalis, parce ra- 
mosus, carnoBulus, ad nodos subincrassatus. Stipula membranaoese, 
ovatsB, 4-6 Un. longse, obtusiusouke et tenuissime aristulatss. FoUa 
longiuscule petiolata, miyora 6-8 poll, longa, 4-6 poll, lata, lobis 
valde inieqaalibus ssepius longitudine sua latioribus. PiU paginse 
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saperiores yix ociilo nudo conspicui, lana paginse inferioris, ramu- 
loram et petiolonun laxissima, demum ssepe derasa. PeduncuU in 
axiUis superioribus subbipollicares apioe flores ferant 3-4 masculos 
cum iinico foemineo, ineeqaaliter pedioellatos, nutantes. Mores mas- 
culi : petala exteriora (v. sepala) 2 suborbiculata semipollicaria, in- 
teriora 2 oblonga concava 3 lin. longa; columna staminifera brevis; 
iilamenta singula anthera oblonga sublongiora. Flores foeminei : pe- 
tala 4 subsequalia, oblique oyata, 3-4 lin. longa, addito interdum 
quinto interiore angusto. Stylus brevissimus, crassus, trifidus, stig- 
matibus crassis flexuosis. Capsula 5-7 lin. longa, minute hirtella, 
alis 2 angustis, tertia horizontaliter extensa, 7-8 lin. longa ; pla- 
centae in loculis duplicatee, loculus unus saepe abortu vacuus. 
Hong-Kong, flowering in October. The flowers are light pink, the 

fruit a dark green. * 

Cbassulace^. 
The BryophyUum calycinumy gathered in the island by Mr. Hinds, is 

not in Major Champion's collection. 

SAXIFBAOACEiE. 

1. Adamia versicolor. Fortune, in Joum. Hort. Soc. vol. i. p. 298. — 
lindl. et Paxt. Fl. Gard. t, 5. — A. Ckinensis, Gardn. et Champ, in 
Kew Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 311. 

Ravines of Mount Victoria, also Mount Parker. Flowers in June. 
The fruit, which ripens in January, is at first green, but assumes even- 
tually a bright blue colour. 

2. Itea Chinensis, Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 189. t. 39. 
Happy Valley, on the outskirts of the woods at the top of the ridge, 

where several shrabs of it were found in July, 1848, but in fruit only. 
They did not flower at all in 1849. 

Umbellifeb^. 

1. Hydrocotyle rotundtfolia, Linn. 
Common in rice-fields. 

2. Hydrocotyle Asiatkay Linn, 

With the preceding species, but not so common. 

ABALIACEiE. 

1. Aralia Chinensis, Linn. 

VOL. IV. B 
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Scarce in Hong-KoDg. 

2. Paratropia Cantonienis, Hook, et Aro. Bot. Beech, p. 189. 

This fine species is common in Hong-Kong as well as in China. It 
grows to a moderate-sized tree, flowering in December and fruiting in 
the course of the winter. 

3. Hedera parviflora. Champ., sp. n. ; inermis, foliis integris ovali-el- 
lipticis oblongisve acuminatis trinerviis divaricato-penniveniis nitidis, 
pedunculo petiolis longioribus breviore, umbella simplici globosa, 
floribus parvis, stybs concretis, Iructu globoso. — Frutex glaberrimus. 
Folia versus apiced ramorum s^epe subopposita v. in verticillos 
spurios approximata, nunc brevissime nunc longe petiolata, msgora 
5 poll, longa, 2 poll, lata, apice breviter acuminata, basi obtusiuscula, 
consistentia laurina, supra nitidula, costa media subtus valde pro- 
minente, lateralibus minus conspicuis margini approximatis ; venae a 
costa divergentes paucse, tenues. PeduncuU in specimine solitarii, 
terminales, semipoUicares v. paulo longiores, apice in receptaculum 
disciformem dilatati. Umbella florens 8 lin. diametro. PediceUi 
uumerosissimi, 2 lin. longi. Flores vix linea longiores. Calyck margo 
brevis, minute 5-dentatus. Petala 5, apice leviter inflexo-incrassata. 
Stamina petiolis altema, filamenta iis paulo breviora. StyU in unum 
petaUs breviorem coaliti. Bacca globosa, 5-locularis, ea H, helicis 
paulo minor. 

Hong-Kong, the precise station not recorded. 

4. Hedera protea^ Champ., sp. n. ; fruticosa, inermis, foliis integi*is 
uninerviis v. profunde 2-3-fidi8 2-3-nerviis divaricato-penniveniis 
ellipticis oblongis lanceolatisve coriaceis, pedunculis petiolo longiore 
brcvioribus, umbella simplici globosa multiflora, stylis concretis, 
fructu globoso. — JFri^^a? erectus, glaberrimus. Folia valde variabilia. 
Petiolm nunc brevissimus, nunc fere bipoUicaris ; lamina Integra 
ovali-oblonga sesquipollicaris, v. lanceolata 4-5-pollicaris, v. fere 
2-3-partita lobis lanceolatis ; costa media folii v. loborum valde pro- 
minens, margo anguste revoluta, veneB a costa angulo fere recto di- 
vergentes tenues, consistentia coriacea. PeduncuU terminales, soli- 
tarii V. 2-3 -ni, 6-9 lin. longi. Umbella et flores fere H. parrnflortBy 
nisi flores pauciores et dimidio majores. Petala evidentius inflexo- 
mucronata. Btylw brevior. Bacca globosa, 5-locularis, magnitu- 
dine fere H, helicis. 

A handsome shrub, in ravines of Mount Gough and Mount Victoria. 
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LOBANTHACEJE. 

1. Viscum orientate, WUld.— DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 278*. 
Upon trees in the Happy Valley. 

2. Viscum manilijbrme, Blmne. — ^Wight et Arn. Prod. toL i. p. 380. 
Only once found in the Happy Valley. 

3. Loranthus Scurrula, linn. Spec. PL p. 472 ? non Hoxb. — L, 
Chinensia, DC. Coll. Mem. 6. Loranth. t. 7. Prodr. vol. iv.p. 801. 

Upon trees, Hong-Kong. The specimens agree well with De Can- 
doUe's figure, as well as with Linnsus's description, as far as they go. 
The full-grown leaves are smooth,, the young shoots and leaves are 
clothed with a ferruginous or whitish, chaffy or farinaceous down, as in 
L. pulverulerUua or L, gracilijhrusy and can scarcely be said to be /er- 
ruffineo-villosa, as in De Candolle's character. The flowers are 7 to 8 
lines long, slightly farinaceous when young, nearly smooth when ex- 
panded. 

(7b be continued.) 



Note on the Seines of Cactuses j by Bebthold Seemann. 

It has been mentioned as something remarkable, that one of M. 
Ehrenberg's EcMnocacti had upwards of 2000 spines. By counting 
first the nimiber of spines, then that of the bundles of each rib, and 
ultimately that of the ribs of every individual, I arrived at the follow- 
ing result : — ^An Echinocactus Wvdazenii, Engelm., in the possession of 
Frederick Scheer, Esq., was found to have 8360 spines, and the E, 
Fisnaffaf, Hook. (E. platyceraSy Lem.), in the Royal Gardens, 17,600. 
There was formerly at Kew a specimen of the latter, which was at least 
three times larger than the present, and which cannot have had less 

* I am well aware that recent investi^tions have induced aeveral botanists to 
propose the generic separation of several if not the whole of the tropical Fisca from 
our European species, and that Mr. Miers, from a very careful examination and com- 
parison of their structure, has been led to consider VUcum and its allies as totally 
disconnected with the true Loranthaeea. But the entering into this question 
would lead me too far from our present purpose ; nor is it necessary on this occasion, 
as I have no new species to propose, and consequently no new names to add, which 
by being recorded under wrong genera, might increase the number of useless syno- 
nyms. 

t The specific name, " Vianaga" is the native appellation of the plant in Mexico, 
and means " tooth^chj* from the use made of these spines. If these could sell at 
only one penny each, a nursery of such Cactuses would be a great treasure. — Ed. 
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than 51,000. Those C^cti, whose bundles consist of a greater number 
of spines, present results still more surprising. The tallest Filocereus 
aeniliSy Lem., at Kew, having thirty in each bundle, has a total number 
of 72,000. Yet these plants, giants as they appear in European con- 
servatories, are but pigmies amongst their kindred at home. And if 
these small specimens have such a number, how many may a full-grown 
plant possess, and how great may be the number of spines produced in 
Mexico, a country where a man may travel for days without seeing any 
other vegetation save vast groves of Cactuses ! 



BOTANICAL INFORMATION. 



Db. a. Blanco. 

We are glad to find that the South Americans are at last turning 
their attention to the great treasures which nature has scattered around 
them. M. Gay, a citizen of Chili, is still engaged in the publication 
of the Flora of his native country ; and the Republic of Peru, we are 
happy to add, has just appointed M. Antonio Blanco, M.D., to be Pro- 
fessor of Botany in Lima. M. Blanco has done a great deal in explor- 
ing Andalusia. He departed from Europe in March. 



M. BouBGEAu's Spanish Plants. 

L' Association Botanique Fran9aise d'Exploration est sur le point de 
terminer le partage des Collections recueillies, en 1851, par son voya- 
geur en Espagne, M. Bourgeau, dans la premiere partie du voyage 
annonc^ dans la circulaire du 4 Fevrier dernier. Les collections, sous 
pen de jours*, pourront etre envoyees a tousles souscripteurs ; elles 
contiendront environ 400 a 500 especes, nombre plus considerable que 
celui qui avait 6i6 annonc^ : M. Bourgeau ayant et^ forc^ de revenir a 
Paris, vers la fin du mois de Novembre, par des circonstances ind^en- 
dantes de sa volont^, a cru devoir achever la distribution de toute sa 
rdcolte, avant de repartir de Paris, dans la crainte que les ^chantillons ne 
pussent s'alterer s'ils avaient du ^tre gardes encore pendant une ann^. 

Aucune modification n'est, du reste, apport^ aux engagements pris 

* This collection is now (March, 1852) distributed, and folly equals all the former 
ones of M. Bourgeau in the rarity and beauty of the specimens. — Ed. 
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par M. Bourgeau, et il r^disera cette ann^ la seconde partie da voyage ; 
telle qu'elle a 4it6 anDono^. Lea 50 francs vers^ a Tavance par les 
souscripteiirs aux collections les plus completes ne seront d6duits, 
-ainsi que cela a ^t^ conveuu, que sur le prix du complement de la col- 
lection dont la livraison aura lieu vers la fin de 1852. 

Nous profitons de cette occasion pour informer les souscripteurs qu'il 
ne reste qu'un petit nombre des collections suivantes : — ^Deux centuries 
(k 20 fir. chaque) recueillies aux environs de Mostaganem, en 1850, par 
M. Balansa, qui explore oette ann^e la province d'Oran et doit visiter 
les environs de Tlemcen ; — 120 especes de choix recueillies aux environs 
d' Alger, en 1850, par M. P. Jamin (les collections de 1851, ^galement 
composes de plantes int^ressantes des environs d' Alger, contiennent 
environ 123 especes) ; M. P. Jamin, actuellement fix^ a Biskara, a la 
limite du desert on Sahara Alg^rien, continuera a adresser a la Soci^t^ 
une ou deux centuries par an : — ^une centurie de plantes de choix re- 
cueillies dans le Val Sassina (Lombardie) par M. Daenen ; — quelques 
centuries de plantes de Corse provenant de Therbier de M. Soleirol. 

Les souscripteurs qui n'ont pas encore fait la demande des collec- 
tions ci-dessus indiquees sont pri6 de la faire le plus t6t possible, afin 
que, s'il y a lieu, on soit a m^me d'^viter des frais de transport en ne 
faisant qu'un seul envoi. — ^Les lettres doivent ^tre adress^ a M. Ernest 
Cosson, a Paris, rue du Grand-Chantier, no. 12, ou a M. Bourgeau, 
rue St. Claude, no. 14, (au Marais.) 



Mr, DrummomTs Plants of Western Australia, 

The indefatigable, and we may now say venerable, Mr. James Drum- 
mond, writes us word, from his residence, Hawthomden Farm, Swan 
Eiver, in a letter dated Dec. 28th, 1851, that he and his son have just 
returned from a long and interesting journey of eighteen months' dura- 
tion, to the north of that settlement. They had several narrow escapes 
with their lives from the hostility of the natives ; and nowhere could 
they move without being armed themselves with double-barrelled guns 
and accompanied by a party equally well provided with weapons of 
defence. Mr. Drummond was happily rewarded by a considerable 
collection of plants, containing many novelties and even some new 
genera. Among the Proteace€B is a genus with the habit of Fersoonia, 
with the seeds an inch long, shaped like the keys of the Ash, and the 
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seed-vessel, which opens at the top, contains but one seed. A plant, 
with the habit of Dryandra Fraseri, growing to the height of twelve 
or fifteen feet, has seed-vessels of the size and shape of a musket-ball, 
each bearing two seeds. There is a remarkable plant of the family 
Crucifera, which, after flowering, buries its pods underground. A 
new Dilleniaceous plant has the habit and appearance of Bamesia 
junceuy and is equally leafless. Seven new Banksiaa are in the collection. 
But we need not enumerate any more, as it was Mr. Drummond's in- 
tention to despatch the collections to England by the earliest opportu- 
nity, and we presume they will be consigned to our friend Mr. Reward, 
Young-street, Kensington, for distribution among the subscribers. 



Superaiitiotts with regard to Glastonbury Thorn, 

" It is handed down that when Joseph of Arimathea, during his mis- 
sion to England, arrived at Wearyall-hill, near Glastonbury, he struck 
his travelling staff into the earth, which immediately took root, and 
ever after put forth its leaves and blossoms on Christmas Day, being 
converted into a miraculous thorn. This tree, which has two trunks, 
was preserved until the time of Queen Elizabeth, when one of the 
trunks was destroyed by a Puritan ; and the other met with the same 
fate during the Great Eebellion. Throughout the reign of Henry 
VIII. its blossoms were esteemed such great curiosities and sovereign 
specifics, as to become an object of gain to the merchants of Bristol, 
who not only disposed of them to the inhabitants of their own city, 
but exported these blossoms to different parts of Europe. There were, 
in addition to these, relics for rain, for avoiding the evil eye, for rooting 
out charlock and all weeds in com, with similar specifics, which were 
considered at this time the beat of all property, ^^ — Notes and Queries. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Harvey, William Heney, M.D., etc.: Neeeis Bobeali- Ameri- 
cana ; or, Contributions towards a History of the Marine Algae of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts of North America. Part I., Melano- 
spermeaB. Royal 4to, 144 pp., twelve coloured plates, representing 
thirty-two species. 
We have not a more industrious botanist in Europe than Dr. Harvey, 
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and none whose qualifications better fit him for the various works he 
has undertaken, not only as a naturalist, but as an artist ; for Dr. Har- 
vey does not confine his manual labours to the use of the pen in de- 
scribing faithfully from nature, all the illustrations are from his own 
accurate pencil, and not drawn only, but lithographed by him. 

The NereU Boreali-Americana owes its origin to the Smithsonian 
Institution in North America, and W. J. M. Bailey, Esq., Professor of 
Chemistry, U.S. Military Academy, West Point, who, by the en- 
couragement they give to the publication of the vegetation of their 
own territories, in this case free the author from loss. A brief adver- 
tisement attached to this part informs us that the work will appear in 
three portions. 

1. Melangspebmea ; with twelve plates (now published, Novem- 
ber, 1851). 

2. Ehodospebmeje ; twenty-four plates, to appear during 1852. 

3. Chlgbospebme^ ; twenty-four plates, to appear during 1863. 
There will be about 450 pages of letterpress, and full indexes of 

species and synonyms, and descriptions of the plates will be furnished 
at the conclusion of the work. The " Introduction " occupies forty- 
three closely-printed pages, and is full of sound, interesting, and useful 
matter, bearing upon the structure of the Alga generally, under the 
several heads of Booty Frond, Colour y Fructification, Movements qf Algte, 
Habitat, Geographical Distridution (more especially of the American 
species), CoU^cting and Presermng, and last, though not least in in- 
terest, the Uses of the Alga, concluding with an acknowledgment to 
those who have contributed to the collections described in the work, 
and all written in language as attractive as it is scientific. The com- 
pliment paid to the character of the " venerable " Menzies is all our 
space will allow us to quote as a specimen of the introductory pages : 
** But I should not, in speaking of the North-west Coast, omit to men- 
tion a name which will ever be associated in my mind with that inter- 
esting botanical region, the venerable Archibald Menzies, who accom- 
panied Vancouver, and whom I remember as one of the finest specimens 
of green old age that it has been my lot to meet. He was the first 
naturalist to explore the Cryptogamic treasures of the north-west, and 
to the last could recall with vividness the scenes he had witnessed, and 
loved to speak of the plants he had discovered. His plants, the com- 
panions of his early hardships, seemed to stir up recollections of every 
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circumstance that had attended their collection, at a distance of more 
than half a century back from the time I speak of. He it was who 
first possessed me with a desire to explore the American shores, a de- 
sire which has followed me thh>ugh life, though as yet it has been but 
very imperfectly gratified. With this small tribute to his memory I 
may appropriately close this general expression of my thanks to those 
who have aided me in the present undertaking." The rest of the pages 
are devoted to the botanical history of the genera and species. 

The author's admirable 'Phycologia Britannica,' in three volumes, 
royal 8vo, each volume containing 120 plates, with full synopses and in- 
dexes, is completed ; but, valuable as the contribution to our knowledge 
of the ^Iffa the * Nereis Boreali- Americana ' is, we trust that the con- 
tinuation and completion of the 'Nereis Australis,' a work of equal 
value with the present, wiU not thereby be delayed, and of which we 
have as yet only one of four fasciculi (to which the work is to extend) 
on our shelves. 



Jaubebt et Spach : Illusteationes Plantabum Obientalium ; 

ou, Choix de Flantea Nouvelles ou pen connues de VAm Occidentale. 

Imp. 4to. Paris. 

We are happy to find this important work continued with unabated 
zeal and talent. It has extended now to three volumes complete, each 
with 100 plates, and we have now before us three numbers with thirty- 
nine plates of vol. iv. Vol. ii. is rich in Polyffonea, Chmposiia, and 
Genista among Leguminosa; — Vol. iu., scarcely less so in Composita, 
including some very remarkable genera and species ; and several new 
species of Amygdalm^ of EbemiB, HaphphyUum, Nitraria, Eeaumuria, 
etc., are admirably illustrated. The three numbers of the third volume 
have many plates devoted to Grasses, others to new Thymelaceous 
plants. In no work that we are acquainted with, is more labour be- 
stowed on careful diagnosis and admirable analysis of figures. 



Erratum.— At p. 63, line 4 from the top, instead of 8^°, read J 
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Beacription of a new Species (^^Amomum, from Tropical West Africa; 
by J. D. Hooker, M.D., r.E.S. With a Plate. 

(Tab. V.) 

Beautiful specimens of the flowers of this plant, preserved in spirits, 
together with a dried leaf, and the fruit, have been presented to the 
Kew Museum by Dr. Daniell, with the name A, Afzelii ? or Bastard 
Melligetta, attached. The true A, Afzelii of B^scoe, however, has 
been identified with the A, Granum-Faradisi of Linnaeus, A. grandi- 
flomm of Smith (Exot. Flora, vol. i. t. Ill), and A. exscapum of 
Sims (Ann. Bot. vol. i. p. 248. t. 18) ; and has been lately figured in 
the ' Botanical Magazine,' t. 4603, from specimens which flowered at 
Kew. A full description of that plant will be found there, together 
with its intricate synonymy. The present differs widely from it ; and I 
propose that it should bear the name of its zealous discoverer, to whom 
we feel extremely indebted for the light he has thrown upon the diflicult 
subject of African Amoma, 

Amomum Banielli, Hook. fil. ; glaberrimum, caule elongato folioso, 
foliis lineari-lanceolatis (1^ ped. longis, 8 unc. latis) longe acuminatis 
striato-venosis, scapis radicalibus floriferis 2 unc. fructiferis 4-6 unc. 
longis 3-5-floris, bracteis oblongo-cymbiformibus obtusis, floribus 
flavis, corollse lobis lateralibus patentibus subulato-acuminatis dor- 
sali amplo obovato-oblongo cseteris longiore, labello late lineari- 
oblongo planiusculo rigido margine subundulato, filamento basi 
utrinque appendicula subulata aucto, fructu lineari-ampullaceo 
rostrato. (Tab. VI. sub nom. A, Afzelii^ 

Hab. Gold and Slave Coasts, and Clarence Town, Fernando Po; 
abundant, Dr. Daniell. Fl. June and July. 

A taU, handsome species, gi-owing, according to Dr. Daniell, 8-9 
feet high, and the stem an inch and more thick. The flowers are de- 
scribed as of a beautiful yellow colour, in this respect differing widely 
from those of the true Melligetta, as also in the acid pulp surrounding 
the seeds, that of A. Crranum-Paradisl being quite tasteless. No West 
African species has been described hitherto with yellow flowers, or with 
the parts of the flowers at aU of the same shape as this. The natives 
call it "Barsalo," to distinguish it from a smaller alpine variety 
(species ?), named " Tokoloni promah," which may, according to Dr. 

VOL. IV. s 
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Daniell, be the same as, or closely allied to, the true Melligetta, judg- 
ing from the pungency of its seeds. 

Dr. Pereira has published an excellent figure of the fruit of this 
plant from Dr. Daniell's specimens, and suggests the possibility of its 
proving the same as A, Climi of Smith, in * Kees* Cyclopaedia,' a point 
it is impossible to determine from the description given in that work. 
The specimens I have examined of Dr. Daniell's plant are not like 
Pereira's figure of A. Clusii (Mat. Med. vol. ii. fig. 249), but exactly 
resemble the figure given of the Bastard Melligetta, fig. 251, 252, 
taken from fruits communicated by its discoverer. 

The subject of African Amoma is an extremely difficult one, and 
except good specimens of the flowers be preserved in spirits, and of the 
leaves and fruit dried to accompany them, and so ticketed on the spot 
as to preclude the possibility of any of these three parts being con- 
founded with those of similar species, it is quite hopeless to attempt to 
elucidate the species. Hitherto specific characters have been too much 
drawn up from very insufficient specimens of the fruit only. It is very 
much to be desired that this difficult matter should be cleared up, and 
that Dr. Daniell wiU renew the study with his wonted zeal in the native 
country of the Melligettas, and will collect all the species he encoun- 
ters, in various states of flower, leaf, and seed, ticket them on the spot, 
and remit them to England, with such valuable notes and observations 
as he has been in the habit of collecting. 

The Plate V. represents the flower and fruit. 



Decades of Fungi; by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Decades XXXIX., XL. 

Sikkim and Khassya Fungi. 

{Continued from p, 107.) 

381. A. (Naucoria) descendens, n. s. ; pileo hemisphserico exumbo- 
nato sicco glabro sublateritio expaUente ; stipite obHquo armulato fis- 
tuloso basi incrassato; lamellis pileo subconcoloribus adnatis albo- 
marginatis. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 14. 

Hab. In pine-woods; amongst moss. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Inodorous. Pileus 1-1-} inch or more across, hemispherical, per- 
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fectly obtuse or very slightly oonicaly dry, smooth, dark red-brown, 
almost lateritious, becoming tan*coloured as it dries, thin, but not 
membranaceous; margin slightly striate, sometimes reflected. Stem 
H inch high, 1^ line thick, rather incrassated at the base, reddish- 
brown, famished with a short spongy ring above the middle, which is 
at length evanescent. Gills cinnamon, ascending, adnate, rather dis- 
tant ; margin white. Spores subelliptic, j-f^ of an inch long. 

Not so slender a species as A. iemulentus, with which it is nearly 
allied, and distinguished by its ring and other marks. The spediic 
name has the same import as that of AUium deiceHdeiu. 

382. j4, (Galera) vinolentw^ n. s. ; pileo campanulato viuoso-fulvo 
expallente, margine striato ; stipite elongato deorsum incrassato lamel- 
Usque adscendentibus vinosis. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 13. 

Has. Amongst mosses, and on decayed wood in pine-forests. 
Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Pilens \ an inch across, campanulate, membranaceous, at first of a 
dull vinous-tawny, then pallid ; margin striate ; flesh dark vinous-red, 
distinct from the stem. Stem 2^ inches high, not a line thick, slightly 
incrassated below, fistulose, vinous-red. Gills ascending, ventricose, 
paler than the stem. Spores tawny, ^^Vrr ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^°S* 

Allied to A. tener, but distinguished from all neighbouring species 
by the vinous tint of every part. 

383. A, (Psalliota) latipe*, n. s. ; pileo expanso convexo umbonato 
sicco stipiteque marginato-bulboso sursum attenuato cavo squamosis ; 
lamellis postice attenuatis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 24. 

Hab. On the ground. Nunklow. Khassya, 4000 feet. July 11, 
1850. 

Pileus 4i inches broad, convex, expanded, with an obtuse well- 
marked umbo, fleshy, clothed with shaggy scales, dry, of a pale, dull 
tawny. Stem 5^ inches high, about \ au inch thick in the centre, at- 
tenuated upward, swelling into a broad abrupt bulb below, 2 inches or 
more thick, tawny and scaly like the pileus, with some vinous blotches 
at the base, hollow. Gills attenuated behind, nearly free, at length 
dark purple-brown. Odour sweet ; whole plant brittle. 

An evident ally of A. camjfeatrU, and distinguished from aU other 
neighbouring forms by the broad bulbous base. The hollow of the 
stem reaches oply to the top of the bulb. 

* A, iemiglobatuB, Batsch. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 14. 
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Hab. On the ground. Myrung, Khassya, 6000 feet. July 8, 1850. 

* A, papilionacetM, Bull. Hook, fil., Ser. 8, No. 1. 

Hab. On the ground. Plains of Eastern Bengal ; Jheels. June 4, 
1850. 

This form is rather more campanulate than usual, and the pileus is 
minutely floccose. The stem, as in European specimens, is pale, like 
the pileus, without any rufous tinge ; and the gills are broad, adnate, 
with a white margin. 

384. Cortinarim (Myxacium) Emodenm, n. s. ; pileo convexo latis- 
sime umbonato camoso medio fiocculoso, margine sulcato; stipite 
valido obeso subsequali laevi solido, annulo deflexo amplo; lamellis 
e violaceis umbrinis. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 2. 

Hab. In pine-woods, on Abies fFehbiana, Lachen, 10,000 feet. 
May 31, 1849. 

Inodorous. Pileus 4 inches across, convex, subcampanulate, very 
obtuse or with a very broad umbo, tawny, flocculent in the middle, 
extremely fleshy; margin sulcate. Flesh white, umber beneath the 
cuticle. Stem 6 inches high, slightly curved above, 1 inch thick, 
slightly incrassated downwards, blunt, soUd, even, paler than the 
pileus, within violet towards the outer surface ; ring broad, deflexed, 
striate. Gills nearly equal, rounded behind, free or only adnexed, 
violet, shaded at the base with umber. Spores about -yoits ^^ ^^ ^^ 
long, slightly granulated, exactly like those of C. elatior. The gills 
vary from free to adnexed and subdecurrent. 

Nearly allied to C, elatior, but with a much thicker pileus and a 
brownish stem, and, above all, differing in its deflexed ring like that 
of C, caperatm. Eaten by the Bhoteas under the name of Onglau, or 
Tungla-tschamo, the latter word meaning Agaric. The Bhoteas, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hooker, distinguish several species of Tschamo, as 
Kyalee (white); Kiiow (snow); Nakku (black); Temo (yellow); Darchi 
(small); Jugga (dung). 

385. C, (Myxacium) vinosua, n. s. ; pileo discoideo viscoso glabro 
vinoso-fusco ; stipite clavato viscoso floccoso vinoso farcto; lamellis 
subhorizontalibus adnatis fuscis. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 30. - 
Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 
Brittle. Odour faint. Pileus scarcely 2 inches across, convex, re- 
gular, smooth, camose, slightly viscid, of a dark vinous-brown, paler 
towards the margin. Flesh dark, like the pileus. Stem 2^ inches 
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high, i an inch thick in the centre, clavate, but not bulbous, vinous, 
clothed with scattered flocci, slightly viscid, stuffed, paler within. Gills 
horizontal, broad, adnate, with a very slight emargination. 

This species has somewhat the appearance of C. purpur(ucens. It is 
placed in Myxacium on account of the viscid stem, but does not asso- 
ciate very well with any described species. 

* a violaceus, Fries, Bp. p. 279. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 13. 
Hab. In woods. Myrung, Khassya. July, 1850. 

The specimens are slightly umbilicate, and very tall. 

386. C, (Dermocybe) fiammeus^ n. s. ; pileo e globoso subhemi- 
sphsBrico subcamoso flocculoso stipiteque deorsum incrassato cavo 
sanguineo-lateritiis ; lamellis adnatis subdistantibus aurantiis variegatis. 
Hook, m., Ser. 2, No. 20. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Inodorous. Csespitose. Fileus at first nearly globose, then irregu- 
larly hemispherical, 1^ inch broad, rather fleshy, dry, sprinkled with 
flocci. Stem 3 inches high, about i an inch thick in the centre, in- 
crassated downward, almost bulbous at the base, like the pileus, of a 
rich blood-colour, hollow, orange within ; veil blood-coloured. Gills 
broad, ascending, adnate, orange, variegated with green. Spores sub- 
elliptic, about T^sTT ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^S* 

This species differs from C, sanguineus in its less graceful habit, 
from C. mUiinus in its hollow elongated stem, and from both in the 
absence of any marked odour. Many other differences might be pointed 
out, especially that of the variegated gills, which, even when dry, have 
a greenish tinge. I find no difference in the spores. 

* a aaniosus, Fries, Ep. p. 313. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 15 (pro 
parte). 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

This is figured with an MUoloma, probably as the young state, agree- 
ing as it does in form. The spores, however, are totally different : 
in this obliquely elliptic, about xsV? °^ *^ ^^^ ^^^S > ^^ ^^^ other an- 
gular, and very strongly toothed, about tsVo ^^ ^^ ^^^^ long. 

As the specimen is young from whence the figure is taken, it is im- 
possible to say very positively whether it is the plant of Fries or no. 
It is at any rate very closely allied. 

* Rygnyphorus miniatuSj Fr. Ep. p. 330. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Lachen, 10,000 feet. July 9, 1849. Larger 
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than the usual fonn, but exactly agreeing with Bull. tab. 570. 3. 
E. E. 

Brittle, inodorous. Stem hollow ; pileus squamulose ; colour of the 
pileus and stem brilliant orange-red. Gills adnate, decunrent. There 
is no figure, and the colour of the gills is not noted. 

387. H, Pomona^ n. s. ; pileo hemisphaerico subfloccoso fiilvo flavoque 
variegato ; stipite incurvo fistuloso ; lamellis pallidis decurrentibus acie 
undulata. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 10. 

Hab. On clay banks. Moflong, Khassya. July 1, 1850. 

Inodorous, brittle. Pileus 1^ inch across, hemispherical, sometimes 
slightly umbonate, dry, fleshy, tawny, shaded here and there with yel- 
low, obscurely floccose, surface glistening ; flesh yellow ; margin even. 
Stem incurved, 1-1^ inch high, tawny or yellow, truly fistulose. Gills 
flesh-coloured or pale yellow, truly decunrent, thick, fleshy, brittle. 

A pretty species, allied to H. fulvus. Like many other species from 
Khassya, growing on clay-banks, the stem is more or less horizontal. 

388. H. Jktlvus, n. s. ; pileo campanulato obtuso subcamoso Isete 
fulvo pulverulenti-squamoso, margine striato ; stipite tenui ssquali con* 
colore ; lamellis luteis adnatis postice attenuatis. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, 
No. 23. 

Hab. In pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Brittle. Pileus scarcely half an inch broad, campanulate, obtuse, 
not viscid, rather fleshy, bright tawny, sprinkled in the centre with 
little dust-like scales ; margin striate. Stem 2 inches high, 1^ line 
thick, nearly equal, smooth, tawny like the pileus, but paler and yel- 
lower below, fistulose. Gills broad, ventricose, yellow, adnate, atte- 
nuated behind. 

A pretty little species, with the habit of ff, psUtacinus. 

* Lactariua vellereuSy Fr. Ep. p. 340. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 34. 
Hab. Fir-woods, 10,000 feet. Sikkim and Khassya. Oct. 24. 
Thinner and more delicate than European specimens, but exactly 

agreeing in the peculiar clothing of the pileus and stem. 

* X. delidostM, Fr. Ep. p. 341. Hook, fil, Ser. 2, No. 33. 
Hab. Lachen, 11,000 feet. 

It is curious that only one of the species of LactariuSy which are 
comparatively rare in the collection, seems to have been found in a 
milky state. This is probably owing to the very moist climate. "Z«c 
aquosum nunquam est normalis status, sed e loco humido depravatus," 
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Fr. Ep, p. 83Su The dri^d specimens are far thinner than those of onr 
own country. 

889. Z. princess, n. s. ; pileo infiuidibuliformi sicco opaco subfari- 
naceo sanguineo-rubro ; stipite obeso subconcolori deorsum attenoato 
solido ; lamellis pallidis. Hook. fil. Ser. 3, No. 16. 

Hab. In woods. Kullung, Khassya, 6000 feet. July 9, 1850. 

Inodorous, milky. Pileus 4 inches across, irregular infundibuliform, 
dry, opake, subfarinaceous, of a deep rich blood^red. Stem 8^ inches 
high, more than an inch thick, straight, attenuated downwards, blunt, 
more tawny than the pileus, solid, white within, except towards the 
edges. Gills moderately broad, very pale, but partaking of the same 
tint as the stem, decurrent. 

Allied to Lactarius FolemuSy but a still more handsome species, re- 
markable for its very rich colour. 

No. 12 is probably the old state of this, as the odour is putrid. The 
substance fleshy and brittle, not firm, as in No. 16 ; pileus moist, but 
not viscid, glistening ; surface of stem opake, almost pubescent. The 
colour of every part is much darker. Grathered at Myrung, 6000 feet, 
July, 1850. 

* L, wbdulcis, Fr. Ep. p. 345. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 28. 

As I have seen no specimens of this species, and the drawings are 
unaccompanied by any notes, I cannot speak positively about it. The 
pileus is of a more or less dark reddish-brown, deeply umbilicate, and 
slightly camose. The stem of the same colour as the pileus, and nearly 
equal, yeUowish within, and solid when drawn. Gills at first yellowish, 
then reddish-brown. Another species, or possibly a Euasula, from dry 
day, was gathered at Nunklow, July 11, 1850, of a much paler colour, 
not at all umbilicate, and with a hollow stem, evidently at first stufifed. 
This is No. 26 of the same collection. 

* Eu88ula languinea, Fr. Ep. p. 351. Hook. fiL, Ser. 2, No. 82. 
Hab. In pine-woods. Lachen, 11,000 feet. 

* E. emetica, Fries, Ep. p. 367. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 81. 
Hab. Khassya mountains, 1850. 

* CanthareUuB infundibuliformiSy Fr. Ep. p. 366. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, 
No. 20. 

Hab. On the ground. Myruug, Khassya. July 7, 1860. 
The colour is duller than usual, but I have found very similar speci- 
mens in England, approaching somewhat to C. cinereua. 
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390. Marasmus kamaiodes, n. s. ; pileo cum lamelliB ex bemisphflerioo 
turbinato mnbilicato sulcato purporeo ; stipite brevi glabro solido inM- 
titio obscnriore ; lamellis pauds adnatis esBpe triquetris. Hook, fil., 
8er. 2, No. 31. 

Hab. On pine-twigs. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

Coriaceous, tough, scattered, inodorous. Pileus i an inch broad, at 
first hemispherical, then taller, with the gills turbinate, umbilicate; 
margin arched, deeply sulcate, vinous-purple. Stem scarce an inch 
high, not 1 line thick, solid, incurved, far deeper in colour than the 
pileus. Gills thick, broadly adnate, of the same colour as the pileus ; 
interstices even. 

Analogous to J. hamatopus. It will come near A, ramealis, but the 
stem is by no means velvety. I do not know of any very nearly allied 
species. 

391. Maramius Hookeri, n. s. ; pileo amplo hemisphserico viridi e 
disco centrali orbiculari umbilicato, profundissime et ktissime sulcato ; 
stipite elongato fistuloso deorsum incrassato fulvo ; lamellis distantibus 
paucis pallido-flavis postice rotundatis adnexis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, 
No. 5. Tab. VI. 

Hab. In copse-wood, on moss. Khassya mountains, 5000 feet. 
June 26, 1850. 

Inodorous, dry, leathery. Pileus hemispherical, 2 inches across, very 
thin, yellowish-green, smooth, umbilicate in the centre, so as to form 
a yellow disc corresponding with the top of the stem, from which pro- 
ceed about twelve deep and broad furrows, with as many shorter ones at 
the margin, where all are marked with transverse wrinkles. Stem 6 
inches high, 2 lines thick above, 5 at the base, gradually incrassated 
downwards, and ending in a little rather abrupt bulb, firm, tawny, 
fistulose, yellow within. Gills nearly equal, rounded behind, and 
slightly adnexed, pale yellow; interstices even, except at the margin. 

This is one of the finest fungi with which I am acquainted, and the 
prince of the genus Maraamius. I know of no species with which it 
can be compared. A, prasius is analogous in colour and sculpture. 

* M, rotula, Fr. Ep. p. 385. Hook, fil., Ser. 2, No. 27, forma 
lamellis adnatis nee collariatis. 

Hab. On leaves of maple, etc., in pine-woods. Sikkim, 11,000 feet. 

The pileus is darker than usual, and the stem much elongated, but 
it appears to be the same with the European species, though the gills, 
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which are few in number, and distant, are certainly adnate, as far as I 
can judge from the dried specimens and figures ; at any rate, it is not 
M. androaaceus. 

392. Boletus futfuraceus, n. s. ; pileo convexo furfuraoeo-squamu- 
loso; stipite brcviter annulate deorsum furfuraceo sursum nudo ; 
tubulis minoribus adnatis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 9. 

Hab. On clay-banks. Moflong, Khassya, 6500 feet. June 29, 
1860. 

Inodorous. Pileus 2^ inches across, moist, but not viscid, convex, 
margin thin, acute, reddish-grey, rufous in the centre, sprinkled with 
little bran-Uke, flocculent scales. Stem oblique, solid, nearly equal. If 
inch high, \ of an inch thick, clothed below with a reddish furfuraceous 
coat, which ends in an irregular ring; yellowish above and naked. 
Tubes short, subadnate, yellowish, slightly tinged with red. Substance 
of stem and pileus pale, unchangeable, reddish beneath the cuticle. 

This pretty little species resembles somewhat a Lepiota. Its nearest 
ally is B, aqualidus, 

393. B, squamatuSt n. s. ; pileo convexo sequaliter camoso compacto 
squamis magnis luridis omato, margine veli fragmentis amplis appendi- 
culato ; stipite incurvo nibido ; hymenio sordide luteo tubulis amplis. 
Hook, m., Ser. 3, No. 11. 

Hab. Wood^. Myrung, Khassya, 6000 feet. July 9, 1860. 

Odour rather sweet. Pileus 2^ inches across, convex, very fleshy, 
dry, floccose, clothed with broad blackish scales, variegated with red 
and dirty white ; margin appendiculate with the large broad triangular 
fragments of the. veil, which are externally scaly like the pileus. Stem 
8i inches high, not half an inch thick, inCrassated at the base, sub- 
bulbous, darker than the pileus, and, like that, shaded with red, white 
variegated with red and blue within when cut ; striate at the top with 
the descending pores, which are rather long, dirty yellow externally, 
easily stained, olive within. 

This species is aUied to B, subtomentostis and B, chtysenteron, but at 
once distinguished by its scaly pileus and veil. Like most of the 
Indian Boleii, it is a very fine species. 

394. B, frafficoloTy n. s. ; pileo turbinate obtusissimo pui-pureo, 
came pallida in cute rubra ; stipite obliquo bulboso Isevi pileo concolore 
sed satnratiore ; tubulis majusculis brevibus decurrentibus. Hook, fil., 
Ser. 3, No. 29. 

VOL. IV. T 
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Hab. Khassya mountains. 

Pileus 6 inches across, nearly 3 inches thick in the centre, turbinate, 
broadly and very obtusely umbonate, purple ; margin slightly lobed ;- 
flesh pale red beneath the cuticle. Stem oblique, 3 inches high, 1 
inch thick in the centre, bulbous at the base, of a rich purple, much 
darker than the pileus. Tubes short, greenish-yellow, rather large, 
decurrent. 

The substance of the stem and pileus is of a uniform, very pale 
yellowish tint, except beneath the cuticle, where, in eithar case, it 
is red. 

This is a fine species, evidently allied to B, sttbiamentoam and B. 
chryaenteron, but abundantly distinct. It has the habit of such species 
as B, astivalis. The stem is not reticulate, and therefore the species, 
though agreeing in the form of the stem, will not come in the section 
Calopodes, 

395. B. giffoa^ n. s. ; pileo convexo sicco fulvo squamulis superfi- 
cialibus fasciculato-pilosis adsperso ; came pallida incamata ; stipite 
valido reticulato bulboso ; tubulis argiUaceis adnatis liberisve. Hook, 
fil., Ser. 2, No. 36. 

Hab. In copses of Andromeda and Birch. Lachen river, 1200 feet. 
July 17, 1849. 

Inodorous. Pileus 6 inches across, regularly convex, subhemisphe- 
rical without the slightest umbo, tawny, dry, clothed with superficial 
fasciculate pilose scales ; margin thin ; flesh pale pink, tawny beneath* 
the cuticle. Stem 6 inches high, 1^ inch thick in the centre, 2i at the 
base, bulbous, attenuated upwards, curved, pale umber, lighter above 
and coarsely reticulated, solid, pink within, shaded towards the base 
with blue. Hymenium pale yellow. Tubes rather deep clay-coloured, 
either rounded behind and almost free, or slightly emarginate and ad- 
nate. Spores t?^ of an inch long. 

Allied to B, edulis, or at any rate belonging to the same groupe. A 
most magnificent species, whose pileus exactly resembles that of B. 
variegatus, 

396. B, areolatus, n. s. ; pileo amplo leviter depresso alutaeeo fulvo 
verrucis hexagonis areolato ; carne pallide flava ; stipite deorsum atte- 
nuato ; tubulis cameis decurrentibus. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 6. 

Hab. Open pastures. Kala-Panee, Khassya, 5500 feet. June 27, 
1860. 
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Fileas 5 inches across, convex, slightly depressed in the centre, 
dry, covered (except the extreme margin) with hexagonal crowded 
warts, tawny, tan-coloured, sometimes very deeply fissured. Stem 4 
inches high, or more, varying much in thickness, attenuated down- 
wards, brownish. Tubes rose-coloured, decurrent. Substance rather 
tough. 

I am unable to speak positively of the affinities of this species, but 
it appears to be allied to B, alutarius and B.felleuB, 

397. B, scrobiculatus, n. s. ; pileo convexo fusco-purpnreo subglauco- 
pruinoso ; stipite incurvo grosse reticulato fusco ; tubulis brevibus pal- 
lide fusco-purpureis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 8. 

Hab. On soil in open places. Moflong, Khassya. June 29, 1850. 

Inodorous. Pileus convex, very fleshy, rather tough, 2^-3 inches 
across, dry, deep purple-brown, with a somewhat glaucous bloom ; 
flesh white, shaded with patches of purple-brown, very dark immedi- 
ately beneath the cuticle. Stem 3 inches high, f^l inch thick, atte- 
nuated below or davate, dark brown, very coarsely reticulated. Tubes 
pale purple-brown, short, decurrent. 

This is very nearly allied to B, ustalia, Berk., but differs in its more 
convex pileus, incurved stem, but especially in the purplish, not ochra- 
ceous pores. That, moreover, grows on the trunks of trees, and is 
tomentose rather than pruinose. 

398. Strobilomyces nigricans, n. s. ; minor; pileo convexo expanse 
obtusissimo, centro verrucis hexagonis exasperato, margine floccoso 
squamoso ; contextu subsuberoso ; stipite solido subsequali flexuoso flo- 
coso-squamoso. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 4. Tab. VI. 

Hab. In woods. Kala-Panee, Khassya, 5000 feet. June 27, 
1850. 

Inodorous. Pileus 2^ inches across, convex, without any umbo, 
dry, of a dark purple-brown, as is the whole plant, inclining more or 
less to black, rough in the centre, with small hexagonal warts; the 
margin, which is thin, shaggy with floccose scales. Stem flexuous, 
scarcely 2 inches high, i an inch thick, shaggy like the margin of the 
pileus, solid, nearly equal. Pores adnate, middle-sized, tough, rather 
long. 

This is a smaller species than the others, and tough like a Polyporua. 

* Hydnum auTiscalpium^ L. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 21. 

Hab. On fir-cones. Myrung, Khassya, 6000 feet. July, 1850. 
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The specimens differ from the European in being " subtranslucent/' 
but I cannot doubt that it is the same species, 

899. Lachnocladium Hookeri, n. s. ; mycelio tuberoso ; stipite crasso 
rubente sursum diviso in ramos crassos ; ramulis brevibns irregularibus 
apice emarginatis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 36. 

Hab. Khassya mountains. 

Inodorous, dry, opake, velvety. Mycelium tuberous, several inches 
thick. Stem 1^ inch high, nearly an inch thick, tinged with red, di- 
lated above and divided into two or three coarse, ochraoeous or dirty- 
yellow branches, which give off short, irregular branchlets of the same 
colour, and are sometimes trifid above. All the ultimate ramuli are 
emarginate. 

Distinguished from all other described species by its very thick main 
branches. The mycelium too is very remarkable. 

* Clavaria BotrytU, P. Hook, fil., Ser. 8, No. 37. Var. concolar. 
Hab. Khassya mountains. 1850. 

This agrees with C, BotrytU, except that the tips of the branches 
are not darker. It is a true Clavaria^ being fleshy and brittle when 
fresh. 

* C.fomosa, P. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 38. 
Hab. Khassya mountains. 1850. 

Exactly agreeing in colour with the plant of Holmskiold. 

* 0. siricta, P. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 39. 
Hab. Khassya mountains. 1850. 

400. Clavaria miUina, n. s. ; gregaria, fragilis ; davis cavis simplici- 
bus acutissimis.coccineis. Hook, fil., Ser. 3, No. 3. 

Hab. On rotten timber in wet woods. Kala-Panee. Khassya 
mountains, 5000 feet. June 27, 1850. 

Inodorous, dry, opake, smooth, brittle. Gregarious, 3 inches high, 
2-3 lines thick, erect, undulated and rugose, sometimes a little incras- 
sated at the base, extremely acute, simple at the apex, or. slightly 
divided, hollow, bright scarlet. 

This very curious species has somewhat the habit of Caloceray but 
its dry, opake, brittle substance at once removes it from that genus. 
It cannot be confounded with any published species. 
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Funi^ deacnbed in the fourth Ceniuty now completed. 



Agaricus Jnax, B. 

„ blanduhu, id. 

„ calvesceiu, ib. 

„ discolor, ib. 

(dryophilus. Bull., 
\ var, catpitia. 

„ colUgatfu, B. 

„ eiupidatua, ib. 

,y derUosua^ ib. 

„ descendens, ib. 

„ digcordtBy ib, 

„ etfthelus, ib. 

,y JlavO'tniniatus, ib. 

„ fritiHariuSy ib. 

„ implanus, ib. 

„ incommiicibiUSy ib. 

„ loHpee, ib. 

„ fnacer, ib. 

„ macrothelua, ib. 

„ micromegaSy ib. 

„ phlegmaticM, ib. 
. „ placentodes, ib. 

„ puberuluSy ib. 

„ radiatUis, ib. 

,y ranunculinus, ib. 

„ Sprucely ib. 

„ vinolentue, ib. 
Boletus areolatus, ib. 

„ delphinus. Hook. fil. 

^, JBmodensiSy B. 

„ fragicolory ib. 

>» fuffuraceu8y ib. 

gigaiy ib. 

,y scrobiculatus, ib. 

y, squamatuSy ib. 

„ ustalis, ib. 



Galocera tpharobane, B. 
Clayaria miltista, ib. 
Coprinus Hookeri, ib. 
„ veUereuSy ib. 
Cortinarius Emodeneisy ib. 
,y Jlammeu»y ib. 
y, mnowe^ ib. 
Depazea mappay ib. 
Exidia bur»<rformi»y ib. 

„ atramineay ib. 
Fayolus inteatinalisy ib. 
„ tenerrimu»y ib. 
Hydnum gUtumy ib. 
Hygrophorua fulvuSy ib. 

„ Pomona, ib. 

Hypocrea groeaay ib. 
Lachnocladium Hookeriy ib. 
Lactarius/7niic^«, H. 
Laschia aubvelutina, ib. 
Lentinus coadunatuSy Hook. fil. 
„ hepaticusy B. 
„ ffookerianuSy ib. 
,y subdulcisy ib. 
Lenzites rugulosa, ib. 
Lycoperdon microspermum, ib. 

„ sericellumy ib. 

Marasmius caperatus, ib. 
„ consociuSy ib. 

„ hcBmatodeSy ib. 

„ Hookeriy ib. 

„ inodermOy ib. 

„ iridescenSy ib. 

Mitremyces viridis, ib. 
Panus monticolory ib. 
Paxil) us chrydteSy ib. 
„ pinguiSy ib. 
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Paxillus sulphureus, B. 
Peziza Daryeelensia, id. 
geneosporat ib. 
kerpotficha, ib, 
macroiis, ib, 
atilboidea, ib, 
turUneUay ib, 
Phlebia Tefkxa^ ib, 
Physarum iridescena, ib, 
Polyporus cremoricolor, ib, 
maculatus, ib. 
ozonioides, ib. 
platyporus, ib, 
rubricus, ib, 
umbUicatua, ib. 



Beticularia enteroxaniha, B. 
Eussula cinnabarina. Hook. fil. 

„ ffroaaa, B, 
Schizophyllum umbrinum, ib, 
S^hssm. parmularia, ib, 
Stereum Oaleottiy ib, 

„ rimoaumy ib, 
Strobilomyces monioaua, ib, 
„ nigricana, ib, 

99 polypyramiay H.fil. 

Trametes lobata, B*! 
Tnchocoma paradoxum, Jungh. 
Ustilago Emodenaia^ B. 
Xerotus cantkarelloidea, ib. 



Notea on Beloochistan Plants ; bjf 3, E. Stocks, M.D., F.L.S., 
Aasiatant Surgeon^ Conaervator of Foreata and Superintendent qf 
Botanic Gardena, Bombay Eatabliahment. 

PAPAVEEACE-fi. 

1. Papaver comigerum, J. E. S. ; caule ramoso multifloro cum foliis plus 
minus pilose, foliis bipinnatisectis lobulis seta terminatis, pedunculis 
adpresse setosis, sepalis densissime setosis ad apicem in comua 
abrapte productis, petalis cuneatis phoeniceis basi atro-maculatis, 
capsula ellipsoidea quinque-angulata, angulis serie jsetarum erecto- 
patentium echinatis, stigmate pileato fungiformi 4-6-radiato. 
Hab. Doobund, in the hills between Kelat and Nooshky. No. 944. 

CAEYOPHYLLEiE. 

2. Acanthophyllum ^rawe^j/forwwt, J. E. S.; suffruticosum, humile, ramis 
dense intricatis caespitosum, pube brevi rasa densa griseo-canescens, 
foliis persistentibus breyibus patulis confertis subulatis planis vel 
plano-triquetris apice spinoso-mucronatis nervo medio crasso subtus 
prominulo percursis, bracteis 8-12 o^alibus explanatis albo-mar- 
ginatis mucronatis calyce multo brevioribus vacuis florem terminalem 
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imbricatim stipantibus, calyce pubescente striate elongate obconico- 
campanulato ad medium in lacinias lineares mucronatas evefso- 
patentes trinerves fisse, corollffi amplae petalis obtusis cum style et 
staminibus miniato-rubris. 
Hab. The Berg Hills, near Quetta. No. 1041. 
Veij conspicuous from the fme large red flowers produced in pro- 
fusion on the low tufts, and remarkable in its solitary terminal flower 
surrounded by empty bracts. — Leaves 4-B lines long. Calyx 4 lines. 
Petals 7-8 lines long. 

ZYQOPHYLLAOEiK. 

3. Seetzenia orientalis. Dene. 

It may be noticed that the stamens, in this species at least, are not 
opposite, but alternate with the calyx-segments, as has been remarked 
previously by Migor Vicary. 

Terebinthaceai. 

4. Pistachia -Oiw/f^, J. E. S.; arbor 10-20-pedalis, cortice Isevi, parti- 
- bus junioribus pubescentibus adultis glabratis, foliis 5-7-9-foliolatis, 

petiole tereti, foliolis basi inaequilateris subfalcatis breviter petiolatis 
lanceolatis (basi attenuata) vel ovatis (basi plus minus rotundata) 
apice in caudam setaceam attenuatis vel rarius abrupte productis, 
fructu obovato subcompresso. — Folia 2t poUices longa, 10-12 lineas 
lata. 
Pistachia Khinjuk, J, B. S, in Herb, «. 719. Pistachia Terebinthus, X., 
varietas ? 

Hab. Common in the mountains of Beloochistan from 4000 to 
8000 feet, and known under the name of Gwun and Gulungoor. It 
is found in Afghanistan, and called Khinjuk and Shurumna. 
Its fruit is eaten, and from its seeds an oil is extracted. 

5. Pistachia Cabulicay J. E. S. ; arbor 10-20-pedalis, cortice tubercu- 
lato, minute pubescens, foliis 5-7-9-foliolati8, petiole ad apicem in- 
conspicue subalato, foliolis subsessilibus angustis lanceolato-oblongis 
muticis, fructu rotundato compresso. — Folia 2 poUices longa, 5 
lineas lata. 

Pistachia Cabulica, J. K S, in Herb, n, 1072. P. mutica, FiscL et 
Mey, ? P. Atlantica, Derf. ? 
Hab. Beloochistan hills and throughout Affghanistan. 
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U is called KoMOor, and its fruits and seeds osed «s those of tlie 
preoeding spedes. 

Both these PittaekioM yield a resin idiidi is used as a saooedanenm 
for Mastic in Beloochistan, Affghanistan, Sonde, and I bdieve in 
Vetm also. It is caDed in Seinde 8akt'i4amdiroOj and in Affgfaanistan 
is imown to the dniggists as Sakiz Khk^. These trees are noticed 
by Griffith in his 'Al^^n Jonrnal' under the name of JOufMit, and 
i^ipear to have been regarded by him as qiecies of XaMoxj^Um (ride 
pp. 351, 412). PUtachia Khinjuk has huge yellow galls, like an old 
worm-eaten tamarind-pod, and these are generally full of the resin. 
These Dr. Boyle mentions (HimaL Botany, p. 178) as GiMl-i-Pista, 
and the resin as Aluk-ool-UnbaL Pistackia CabuUca also has red ex- 
cresoenoes like the comb of a oock, growing from the midrib on the 
underside of the leaf. Ksempfer (Amoenitates, p. 414) mentions these 
trees as growing on the mountain Bunna, seven days' journey north 
of Bunder Abbas, and also about Shiraz, especially on a mountain 
near Majin one stage from Shiraz. The names he assigns to the trees 
are the same as those used in Beloochistan» allowing for dialect and 
pronunciation ; one being called Bun or Wun (in Beloochistan, G^tm), 
and one Kussooddn (in Beloochistan, Kusioar). He mentions also 
the galls, and the resin, which is called Kundiroon by the Persians, or 
sometimes 8akiz Sheereen (Masiicha dulcis), to distinguish it from OU- 
banum, which is called Kundir or Sakiz Ttdkh (Masticha amara) ; and 
from Mastic itself, which is called Kundir Boomee, or Sakiz Roomee 
(Madicha Turcica), The Khinjuk, by which the tree is known in Aff- 
ghanistan, is a slight alteration of Wun-juk or Gumn^uk. Forskal 
mentions this resin in his ' Materia Medica Kahiiensis ' (n. 23 among 
the Oums), as " Kuteerah Ajimee, Humrah, or Kusrooee, h Persia.'' 

I cannot say absolutely that Kaempfer's trees are identical with the 
ones just described from Beloochistan, but it is probable, from the 
similarity of the names, and the great resemblance which the Beloo- 
chistan flora has to that of South Persia. Bremurus Perneus, Cou- 
sinia palnuUiloba and teneUa, Trickodesma Auckeri, Dapkne acuminata, 
Tulipa chrysantka, Amygdalus furcatuSy Sisymbrium Sckimperi, Ono' 
bryckis comuta, Scabiosa Oliverii, JEckinospermum sessUifiorum and 
others, Dttfresnia orientalise Outreya cardutformis, Diartkron carinatum, 
Oentiana Oliverii, Juniperus Pkosnicea, Ckeirantkus crassicaulis, Bee- 
meria rkaadyhra, Brassica Kotsckyi, Pycnocycla Auckeri, Otosteyia 
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Aueheri^ Monm Sisyrinchium ; with species of Scorzonera, Phapnalon, 
Haplophyllum, Ferula, Dorma, Caragana, Bongardia, Telracme, Heteroca- 
ryum, Faracatyumjrii, I)erderia,AcanthoUmon,JcanthophyUum,Rkeum, 
and many others^ may be mentioned as common to both countries. 

Finally, it may be remarked, that most of the species of PUtachia 
produce galls, which have been used in dying in various countries ; 
and all of them secrete spontaneously a scanty resinous exudation, and 
yield to incisions a more fluid product which afterwards inspissates. 

Leguminos.!:. 

6. Dorycnium calyeinum, J. £. S. ; annuum, pusillum, pilis patentibus 
albo-villosum, foliis petiolatis, foliolis oblongis, stipulis subulato- 
setaceis, pedunculis 6-8-floris folio longioribus, bracteoUs setaceis 
pedicellos breves bis superantibus, calyds tubo decolori extus villo- 
sissimo, laciniis linearibus elongatis tubum bis superantibus ad 
apicem herbaceis utrinque pilosis, corolla parvula alba calycem vix 
aequante, ovario biovulato, legumine plerumque monospermo stipi- 
tato rostrato ambitu rotundato hina gossypina tecto calycis ampliati 
lacinias medias attingente. 

Hab. Near Khanuk, at the base of the mountain Chehel Tun. 
May, 1850. No. 1031. 

7. Caragana ambigua, J. E. S. ; sufiruticosa, pubescens, foliis 2-3-jugi3 
elliptieis mucronatis adpresse canescentibus, petiolis stipulisqne 
spinescentibus, lioribus solitariis, calycibus pubescentibus campanu- 
latis dentibus tubo vix brevioribus, legumine pubescente oblongo 
breviter mucronato leviter curvato. 

Hab. Upper Beloochistan, from 5000 to 9000 feet. No. 6196. 
It is called Shinaluk. — Its flowers, which are large and conspicuous, 
are eaten by the Brahuis. Legume 1 inch long by 3^ lines wide. 

8. Caragana ulieina, J. E. S. ; suffruticosa, pubescens, foliis 2-3-jugi3 
obovatis ssepe retusis mucrone inconspicuo vel omnino nullo ad- 
presse et minute pubescentibus, petiolis stipulisque demum spines- 
centibus, floribus solitariis vel ex apice pedunculi binis, calycibus 
pubescentibus, dentibus tubo paulo brevioribus, legumine recto pu- 
bescente lineari acuminato. 

Hab. Lower Beloochistan. No. 619 a. 

Flowers much smaller than in the last species, and the legume quite 
straight, with a prolonged attenuated apex, 1 inch long, by H lines wide. 

VOL. IV. u 
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9. Onobrychis dealbata, J. E. S. ; caespitosa, caulibus ex eadem radice 
plurimis abbreviatis, foliis 3-4-jugis approximatis, petioli basi ex- 
pansa cum stipulis adnata densissime et molliter gossypino-sericea, 
foliolis rotundatis vel ovatis submucronatis margine subcallosis cum 
petiolo scapoque pilis adpressis candescentibus pagina superiore 
glanduloso-punctata, scape folia multo superante, racemo denso 
ovoideo, floribus breviter pedunculatis, calycis dense albo-villosi 
dentibus subulatis plumoso-villosis tubo longioribus, legumine bilo- 
culari (loculo inferiore aspermo stipitiformi) disco lacunoso-rngoso 
gossypino margine anguste denticulato-cristato. 

Hab. Upper Beloochistan, 6000 to 9000 feet. No. 1036. 

10. Onobrychis nummularia, J. E. S. ; annua, diffusa, caule abbreviato, 
stipulis petiolo adnatis, foliis radicalibus simplicibus vel 3-6-folio- 
latis, foliolis rotundatis a basi cuneata vel rotundata obovatis vel 
ovatis apice mucronatis supra pube adpressa velutinis (nervis ob gla- 
britiem conspicuis) subtus canescenti-tomentosis, racemis plurifloris 
folia plus minus superantibus, calycis laciniis subulato-acuminatis 
plumosis, ovario biovulato-uniloculari falcato-lunato, legumine orbi- 
culari biloculari pubescente ad discum foveolato interstitiis plus 
minus prominulis aliquando in aculeolos productis ad marginem 
duplici serie setarum innocuarum radiatim cincto, setis diametrum 
leguminis sequantibus araneose gossypinis. 

a. Calycis segmentis corolla brevioribus, alis postice auriculatis, legu- 
mine pubescente. No. 843. 
)3. Calycis segmentis corollam dimidio supereminentibus, alis integris, 
legumine gossypino. No. 1165. 

Hab. Pasht Khana in the Gundara Pass at 4000 feet, and over 
Upper Beloochistan above the passes. 

Vexillum cream-coloured, netted with purple veins ; cari}ia cream- 
coloured. Ala very small, hardly reaching above the claw of the 
carina. — The ovary of this plant is crescent-shaped, one-celled, and 
two-ovuled. As it ripens the two ends get bent on each other and it 
becomes horseshoe-shaped, and when quite mature it is so curved as to 
present a circular outline, with a false dissepiment separating the two 
seeds and making it bilocular. 

11. Astragalus sericostachyus, J. E. S. ; perennis, caulescens, erectus, 
caulibus albo-tomentosis, foliis 10-13-jugis, stipulis subulato-seta- 
ceis plumosis, foliolis ovatis vel ellipticis supeme nisi ad marginem 
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glabris inferne pilis elongatis densissime et moUiter tomentoso- 
villosis, pedunculis axillaribus foliorum dimidium attiDgentibus, 
capitulo gossypino ovoideo confertifloro pedunculum fere sequante, 
floribas subsessilibus, bracteis setaceis calycis tubum paulo super- 
antibus, calycis densissime gossypini dentibos setaceis plumosis 
tubum excedentibus corolla paulo brevioribus. 
Hab. Doobund, between Kelat and Nooshky. . No. 873. 
Mowers cream-coloured with a yellowish tinge {ochroleucoua), and 
green veins. FexiUum and carina equal in height. JFinga shorter 
than the carina. 

Among **Jlopecuroid€i ** this species may be known from J. ape- 
dostis, Boiss., by the long setaceous bracts and calyx-teeth, and by the 
densely cottony calyx. From A, obcordaius, Boiss., it is d'stinct in 
the ovate (not globose) capitulum, in the cottony pubescence, shape of 
leaflets, etc. 

12. BhynchosiH jpulverulenta, J. E. S. ; diffusa, volubilis seu prostrata, 
pube brevi velutina tomentoso-canescens, foliis trifoliolatis, foliolis 
rhomboideo-rotundatis basi cuneatis subtus albo-glandulosis, racemis 
abbreviates 5-10-floris, floribus breviter pedunculatis, bracteis pe- 
dunculum vix sequantibus, calycis segmento inferiore caeteris longiore 
et latiore, vexillo egibboso, legumine falcato basi attenuato dispermo 
seminum caruncula inconspicua. 

Hab. Hills of Scinde and Lower Beloochistan. No. 658. 

Flowers light yellow, with inconspicuous veins of the same colour. — 
The white glands on the underside of the leaf, the vexillum without a 
gibbous projection, and other marks, will distinguish this species. 

13. Sophora Griffltkii, J. E. S. ; sujffruticosa, ramis et calyce tomento 
. raso candicantibus, foliolis 21-41 ovalibus vel obovatis plerumque 
, retusis tomentoso-sericeis subtusque argenteo-velutinis, racemis ter- 

minalibus et lateralibus 10-20-floris, legumine moniliformi albo- 

pubescente Isevi vel crista tuberculata (alam prsenunciante) ad utram- 

que suturam utrinque instructa. 

Hab. Over Upper Beloochistan, and in Lower Beloochistan, as low 
down as 3000 feet in the Gundava Pass. No. 720. 

It is called " Shampusteer " by the Brahuis, and many a desolate 
place is made gay in spring by the golden flowers and silvery leaves of 
this beautiful shrub. It belongs to the section Euaophora, and the alaB 
of the corolla have an additional and posterior auricle. 
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CuCUBBITAGEiK. 

14. Cucumia cicatrkatut, J. E. S. ; caule scabro, foliis plus minus an- 
gulato-lobatis lobo termiDali elongate, petiolis et limbo aequilongis, 
ovario pubescente striato subclavato truncato, collo inter ovarium et 
calycem nullo calyce scilicet e basi lata ad faucem contractam sub- 
conico tubo dentibusque sBquilongis, peponida obovoidea turbinata 
vel pyriformi (ssepe obliqua uno nempe carpello sterili) glaberrima 
striis 10-12 yiridibus impressis notata ad verticemque dcatricula 
calycis circumscissi conspicue annulata. 
Hab. Cultivated in Scinde under the name of Wungo. 
Its young fruits, when about %i inches long and 2 inches in dia- 
meter, are eaten like the common Cucumber, and also when they are 
further advanced. When at the full size, they vary from 4i to 6 inches 
in length, and from 3^ to 5^ inches in diameter, and are then kept for 
seed, for they never turn aromatic like the Melon {Cucumia Melo\ or 
like the Cucumia utilimmus and Cucumia Chate, In the broad base of 
the calyx, which, falling oflF, leaves a mark on the fruit, this species re- 
sembles the Melon, but is known by the elongated terminal lobe of the 
leaf, by the petioles never being longer than the leaf, by the sessile 
flowers, by the short and linear (not very- long and filiform) teeth of 
the calyx, and by the insipid pyriform or inversely egg-shaped fruit, 
which, when mature, is dead white in colour, with striae of a darker 
hue. It may be near Cucumia Dudaim. 

15. Zehkeria. — Bryonia Garcini (Willd.), as Dr. Wight long ago 
observed (* Illustrations,' vol. ii. p. 30), comes within or near the limits 
of Filoffyney Schrader, which Endlicher includes in his genus Zehneria. 
Garcin's plant, however, and a nearly allied species, Bryonia JimMaH- 
j)ula, Fenzl, will form, at least, a distinct section, agreeing with Zeh'- 
neria in the disposition of the male and female flowers, the straight 
anther-cells, and the general habit, but differing in the presence of a 
peculiar and conspicuous bract, and in the ovary having only two cells, 
which each mature a seed, an undivided style, and an obscurely bila- 
mellate stigma. However, the only materials I have for comparison 
are specimens of Zehneria Myaorenaia (Wight in lUust. vol. ii. p. 30), 
and the figure in Wight's • Icones,* t. 758. 

Zehnebia, § Bracteaiia. — Bractea florifera ampla, plerumque cor- 
datay ciliata, Florea monoid. CoroUa rotata. Genitalia exaerta. 
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Owtrium Hloeulare. Sfylus indwi9ua. SUgma pUeaium, obteure 
hUameUare, Fruettu baecaiut. Semina 1-2. 
(1.) Zebneria GareUi, J. E. 8. ; caule scabro demum gkbrato, foliis pal« 
inato*8-6-lobiB, lobiB dentatis, dentibas piligeris, pagina utraque setia 
brevissimis bamatis scabra, bractea flonfera oordata ciliata, fiructu 
inverse renifonni seu malleiformi dispermo, seminibos coDtorto-obli- 
quis bine subconvexis inde canaliculato-sulcatis margine obtoso. 
Bryonia Garcini (Willd.), ^ight et JmoU, p. 844. MomoidicaP 
Seringe, PilogyneP Wight, 
Hab. Tropical India, Ceylon. 

Seeds narrow, Si lines by li, twisted, with one of the faces chan- 
nelled, and with the margin straight and thick and ronnded. FruU 
orange-red, hammer-shaped. 

(2.) Zehneria cerasiformis, J. E. S. ; caule foliis et bractea ut in Zehn. 
Gareiniy fiructu globoso dispermo, seminibus scutelliformibus hinc 
convexis inde concavis margine acuto tenui incurvato. 
Bryonia fimbristipula, Feml, inedU, 

Hab. Nubia (Kotachy^ No. 206). Northern Guzerat and Scinde. 
No. 29. 

Seeda broad, 4 lines by 2, with a very sharp thin margin, turned up 
so as to make the seeds cupped, like clotted blood in a bleeding-basin. 
FruU like a cherry in shape and colour. I think Fenzl's specific name 
should be passed over, because it points to a structure not peculiar to 
the species. If, however, his nume had been published in a book with 
a diagnosis, this change could not have been allowed ; but any one is 
at liberty to reject the inedited names of Hochstetter, Steudel, and 
others, which are merely printed on labels, because they are unpub- 
lished, and not in a shape which renders them accessible to the student. 
At the same time it is courtesy to adopt them when applicable. 

UHBELLIFEBiS. 

16. Dorema aureum^ J. E. S. ; caule procero striato subaphyllo, foliis 
radicalibus pube brevi conspersis demum glabratis temato-tripinna- 
tisectis, segmentis ultimis lanceolatis decursivis paralleliveniis plus 
minus lobulatis, paniculis ramosissimis pubescentibus, mericarpiis 
ellipticis glabns jugis filiformibus int^ris. 
Hab. Doobund, and elsewhere in Upper Beloochistan, yielding a 

bitter white gum, much like the Ammoniacum of the shops. No. 986. 
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The plant often stands six feet hig^ Teiy eonspicDons from the golden 
hoe of the loose and mnch-biancbed panicles. As far as I can judge 
from an indifierent specimen, the mericarps of Dorema Amckeri^ Boiss., 
seem to differ in the joga not being continnoos derated lines, but in- 
termpted and tubercnlate. 

(7b be continued.) 



Kew Gardens Museum : Taixow-tbee, and Insect Wax of China. 

Time was, and not many years ago, when animal fat and animal wax 
were exclusively employed in the manufacture of candles ; now, thanks to 
our increased and daily increasing knowledge of the properties of plants, 
by far the majority of our candle-makers employ vegetable tallow and 
vegetable wax. Many of our readers are old enough to remember 
the surprise that was occasioned by the discovery of Humboldt, of the 
Wax Palm (Ceroxylon Andicola, now cultivated in the Royal Grardens), 
whose trunk is coated with f ne wax, which exudes to the surface. 
Other Palms of South America yield a ceraceous substance in the same 
way, and the produce is an extensive article of commerce. One has 
only to read the highly interesting lecture delivered at the Society of 
Arts, on the 6th of February, 1852, by G. P. Wilson, Esq., (afterwards 
printed by Lewis and Son, Finch Lane,) *0n the Stearic Candle 
Manufacture,' where nine hundred hands are employed in their 
works at Yauxhall alone, and where they have lately been making 
one hundred tons (iB7000 worth) of candles weekly, from wax and tal- 
low of vegetable origin, to be satisfied of the vast commercial importance 
of these two comparatively new substances. This Company has done 
us the favour to present our Museum of Vegetable Products with a 
full series of the vegetable waxes and tallows employed by them. At 
p. 29 of the above-mentioned pamphlet, Mr. Wilson directs attention 
to two of these substances. " On the table," he says, " are specimens 
of crystalline wax, I believe Ekus succedaneum, from China, and of the 
vegetable tallow of the SiiUingia st^fera, also from China." These are 
what ai*e here noticed as the " Insect-wax of China," and the Tallow-tree 
of China ; and being anxious to obtain all the information in our 
power respecting them, Dr. Wallich has kindly directed our attention 
to the seventh volume of the * Journal of the Agricultural and Horti- 
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coltuia) Society of India ' (Calcutta, 1850) for an extremely interesting 
accouDt of them, and respecting both of which very little had been pre- 
viously known, beyond the boundaries of the Celestial Empire. The 
memoir is entitled " Uses of the StUlingia aebtfera, or Talhw-tree, with a 
notice of the Fe-la or Insect-wax of China ; by D. J. Macgowan, M.D." 
From this we collect that the StiUingia 9eb\fera is cultivated in the pro- 
vinces of Kiangsi, Kongnain and Chehkiang, — so extensively near Hang- 
chan, where some of the trees are several hundred years old, that all the 
taxes are paid with its produce. It grows alike on low alluvial plains, 
on the rich mould of canals, and on the sandy beach, and the trunks are 
sometimes made to fall over rivulets, forming convenient bridges. Its 
wood is hard, durable, and may be easily used for printing-blocks and 
various other articles ; its leaves are employed as a black dye. But it 
is chiefly from the two proximate principles which are the constituents 
of animal tallotc, the " atearine " and *' elaine " contained in the fruit, the 
plant is so much valued ; and, finally, the refuse of the fruit, after ex- 
tracting the tallow, is employed as fuel and manure. The *' nuts," or 
capsules, when ripe, are gently pounded in a mortar to loosen the seeds 
&om their shells, from which they are separated by sifting. To faci- 
litate the separation of the white sebaceous matter enveloping the 
seeds, they are steamed in tubs with convex open wicker bottoms, 
placed over cauldrons of boiling water ; when thoroughly heated, they 
are reduced to a mash in a mortar, and thence transferred to bamboo 
sieves, kept at a uniform temperature over hot ashes. This operation 
of steaming and sifting is repeated, as the first does not deprive the seeds 
of all their tallow. The article thus obtained becomes a solid mass 
on falling through the sieve, and, to purify it, it is melted and formed 
into cakes for the press ; these receive their form from bamboo hoops, 
a foot in diameter and three inches deep, which are laid on the ground 
over a little straw. On being filled with the hot liquid, the ends of 
the straw beneath are drawn up and spread over the top, and, when of 
sufficient consistence, are placed with their rings in the press. This 
apparatus is of the rudest description, constructed of two large beams 
placed horizontally so as to form a trough capable of containing about 
fi% of the rings with their sebaceous cakes ; at one end it is closed, 
and at the other adapted for receiving wedges, which are successively 
driven into it by ponderous sledge-hammers wielded by athletic men. 
The tallow oozes in a melted state into a receptacle below, where it 
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cools. It is again melted and poured into tubs, smeared with mud, to 
prevent its adhering. It is now marketable, in masses of about eighty 
pounds each, hard, brittle, white, opake, tasteless, and without the 
odour of animal tallow ; under high pressure it scarcely stains bibulous 
paper ; melts at 104^ Fahr. It may be regarded as nearly pure stearine ; 
the slight difference is doubtless owing to the admixture of oil 
expressed from the seed in the process just described. The seeds 
yield about eight per cent, of tallow, which sells for about five cents 
per pound. 

The process for pressing the oil (elaine), which is carried on at the 
same time, is as follows. This is contained in the kernel of the nut, 
the sebaceous matter which lies between the shell and the husk having 
been removed in the manner described. The kernel, and the husk 
covering it, is ground between two stones, which are heated, to prevent 
clogging from the sebaceous matter still adhering. The mass is then 
placed in a winnowing machine, when the chaff being separated, the 
white oleaginous kernels, after being steamed, are placed in a mill, to 
be mashed. This machine is formed of a circular stone groove, in 
which a solid stone wheel revolves perpendicularly by the aid of an ox. 
Under this ponderous weight the seeds are reduced to a mealy state, 
steamed in the tubs, formed into cakes, and pressed by wedges in the 
manner already described; the process of mashing, steaming, and 
pressing being repeated with the kernels likewise. The kernels yield 
about thirty per cent, of the oil, which is called " Iwng-yu^^ and sells 
for about three cents per pound, and answers well for lamps, though 
inferior for this purpose to some other vegetable oils in use. The cakes 
which remain after the oil has been pressed out, are much valued as a 
manure, particularly for tobacco-fields, the soil of which is rapidly im- 
poverished by the Virginian weed. 

The consumption of candles in China is very great, in their religious 
ceremonies, etc., as the gods cannot be worshiped acceptably without 
candles, and no one ventures out after dark without a lantern. With 
trifling exceptions, these candles are made, and by dipping, of the tallow 
or stearine of the Stillingia eehtfera. The wicks are made of rush coiled 
round a stem of a coarse grass ; when of the required diameter they 
receive a final dip into a mixture of the same material and '* Insect-wax!' 
by which their consistence is preserved in the hottest weather. They 
are generally coloured red by a minute quantity of Akanet-root 
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{Anchma tinctoria, brought from Shangtang). Verdigris is employed 
to dye them green. Stearine candies cost about 8 cents the pound. 

Fe-la, or Ituect-wax, 

Prior to the thirteenth century bees'-wax was employed as a coating 
for candles in China ; but about that period the white toaX'ifuect was 
discovered, since which time that article has been wholly superseded 
by the more costly but incomparably superior product of this little 
creature, respecting the nature and characters of which, however, authors 
are at variance. From Abb^ Grossier's description of it, it has been 
suspected to be a species of Coccus, but Sir George Staunton has de- 
scribed it as of the Cicada family in Entomology (FkUa litnbata), 
Chinese writers speak of it as an apterous insect. From the " Puntzau" 
and the " Kiang-fangpu," herbals of high authority in China, Dr. 
Macgowan has extracted the following information respecting the waxy 
substance, Pe-la, either yielded by this animal or exuded by the plant 
in consequence of the insect-puncture. Authors are not agreed on this 
point. 

The insect feeds upon an evergreen shrub, the Ligustrum lucidum*, 
found throughout Central China, from the Pacific to Thibet ; but the 
insect chiefly abounds in the province of Sychuen. Much attention is 
paid to the cultivation of this tree ; extensive districts of country are 
covered with it, and it forms an important branch of agricultural iu- 
dustiy. In the third or fourth year of the planting it is stocked with 
the insect by man. In a few days after being tied to the branches, 
the nests swell, and innumerable white insects, the size of nits, emerge 
and spread themselves over the plant, but soon descend to the ground, 
where, if they find any grass, they take up their quarters. If they 
find no congenial resting-place below, they reascend, and fix them- 
selves to the lower surface of the leaves, where they remain several 
days, when they repair to the branches, perforating the bark to 

* Figured in * Botanical Magazine,* tab. 2565, by Dr. Sims, twenty-seven years 
ago, where it is said " a vegetable wax is procured from the berries in China." Mr. 
Fortune, however, tells us that after careful inquiry on the matter, in districts where 
this shrub abounds, he could not learn that any such substance is yielded by it. 
Oo the contrary, he has brought home with him a deciduous tree as the true plant 
which yields the wax in question. It is now living at the garden of the Horticul- 
tural Society, but is not in a condition to enable the genus or family of the plant to 
be determined. 

VOL. IV. X 
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feed on the fluid within. They soon attain a somewhat large 
size. Early in June they give to the trees the appearance of being 
covered with hoar-frost, being " changed into wax ;" soon after, they 
are sprinkled with water (probably that they may be the more easily 
detached) and scraped off. K this gathering be deferred till August, 
they adhere too firmly to be easily removed. Those which are suffered 
to remain stock the trees the ensuing season, secrete a purplish en- 
velope about the end of August, which at first is no larger than a grain 
of rice, but as incubation proceeds it expands and becomes as large as 
a fowl's head. This takes place in spring, when the nests are trans- 
ferred to other trees, one or more to each, according to their size and 
vigour, in the manner already alluded to. On being scraped from the 
trees the crude material ia freed from impurities by spreading it on a 
strainer covering a cylindrical vessel, which is placed in a cauldron of 
boiling water. The wax is received into the former vessel, and, on 
congealing, is ready for market. 

This Pe-la, or white wax, in its chemical properties is analogous to puri- 
fied bees'-wax, and also spermaceti, but differing from both in the opi- 
nion of Dr. Macgowan. It is perfectly white, translucent, shining, not 
unctuous to the touch, crumbles into a dry inadhesive powder between 
the teeth, with a fibrous texture, resembling fibrous felspar ; melts at 
100° Fahr., is insoluble in water, dissolves in essential oil, and is 
scarcely affected by boiling alcohol, the acids, or alkalies. This wax 
costs at Ningpo from 22 to 25 cents per pound. The annual pro- 
duct of this humble creature in China cannot be far from 400,000 
pounds, worth more than 1,000,000 Spanish dollars. For particulars 
of the chemical properties of this wax, see the volume of Philosophical 
Transactions for 1848, where Mr. C. Brodie has a valuable analysis, 
" On the chemical nature of a Wax from China.'* In the * Comptes 
Eendus' for 1840, tom. 10, p. 618, M. Stanislaus Jidien considers 
this wax to be derived from three species of plants: 1, Niu-tching 
(Rhus succedaneum) ; 2, Tong-tsing (Idgustrum glabrum, L, lucidum ?) ; 
and the Choui-kin, supposed to be a species of Hibiscus. 
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BOTANICAL INFORMATION. 



Fbyfly« of Captain Denham, R.N. 

We have occasion in onr present Number to speak of the return of 
H.M. Surveying-ship Herald, from the North Pacific, in 1861. She 
has already been refitted, and has sailed under the command of Captain 
Denham, E.N. (accompanied by a small steam-ship as tender), on a 
surveying voyage to the South Pacific Ocean, having especially in view 
the survey of the Fijee Islands, New Caledonia, etc. This may be 
considered as a continuation of the survey of the late Captain Owen 
Stanley, R.N., in H.M.S. Rattlesnake. In that survey, chiefly among 
the Papuan Islands, Mr. Macgillivray (who lately published the account 
of the voyage) was appointed Naturalist, and he brought home a beau- 
tiful collection of plants, and most extensive collections in Zoology. 
The same gentleman is transferred, with the same duties, to the 
Herald ; and, thanks to the Admiralty, and to Captain Denham, the 
scientific staff is increased by the appointment of Mr. Milne as Botanist 
and Assistant Naturalist, from the Royal Gardens of Kew. We know 
from what the Naturalists of the United States Exploring Expedition 
are reported to have done in the Fijee Islands, and from what was 
done more recently by Mr. Moore, of the Botanic Gardens, Sydney, 
during the short visit he paid to New Caledonia in H.M.S. Havana 
(Captain Erskine), that a rich field for Botany is open to the Na- 
turalists of the Herald on the present occasion. We are sure that 
nothing will be wanting on the part of the commander of the expe- 
dition that can contribute to its success in all departments of science. 



Mr. Wm. Gardiner, of Dundee, 

Few of our readers but are acquainted with the botanical writings 
and the beautifully-prepared specimens of Scottish plants by Mr. Wm. 
Grardiner, of Dundee. Like his predecessors in the same career, Don 
and Drummond, his mind has been more set on studying the works 
of nature than on laying by a provision against a time of sickness and 
old age ; and now it has pleased Providence to prostrate him with 
severe illness, at a time when, we have reason to know, he is wholly 
dependent for support on what a few personal friends and others have 
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done for him. Should this notice induce any one to contribute to the 
wants of this most deserving person, donations will be thankfully re- 
ceived on his behalf by James Scrymgeour, Esq., 11, Reform-street, 
Dundee. 



Death of Professob Schouw. 

" Denmark has again lost one of her eminent men of science. Pro- 
fessor Joakim Frederick Schouw died yesterday forenoon, in his 64th 
year. His activity as regards science in general was very extensive ; 
although natural history was his proper sphere, and highly is it in- 
debted to him. Professor Schouw took an active part in all political 
questions ; and the high value which his country placed on his views, 
and appreciation of them, is sufficiently manifest by his being sdected 
as President both for the National Assemblies and the Legislative 
Councils of his country. His high public worth was equally acknow- 
ledged in foreign countries, and he died universally beloved and ho- 
noured." — Berlingake Gazette for Thursday, the 29th April. 



NOTICES OP BOOKS. 



Seemann, Berthold : The Botany of the Voyage q/'H.M.S. Herald, 
under the command qf Captain Henry Kellett, E.N., C.B., during the 
year* 1845-51. Parti. 4to. EeeveandCo. (Published under the 
Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) With 10 
Plates. 

We have here, thanks to the liberal views of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, a portion of the scientific results of one of the 
many surveying voyages undertaken by our Government. Since 1826 
three of her Majesty's ships have been successively employed in surveying 
the West Coasts of America, and other countries in the Pacific ; and each 
ship was. supplied with Naturalists. 1. H.M.S. ' Blossom,' commanded 
by Captain Beechey; Messrs. Lay and Collie, Naturalists. The botanical 
results of this voyage were published by Messrs. Hooker and Amott in 
1841. 2. H.M.S. * Sulphur,' Captam Sir Edward Belcher ; Mr. Hinds, 
Naturalist, assisted by Mr. Barclay (sent out from Kew) and Dr. Sin- 
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dair. Mr. Bentham published the ' Botany of the Voyage of the Sul- 
phur' in 1844. The third and last Yoyage, to which we now allade, is 
that of H.M.S. ' Herald/ under the command of Ci^tain Kellett, a 
gentleman who has singularly promoted every department of science, 
during a peculiarly interesting voyage of six years' duration, and extend- 
ing to very high arctic regions. Mr. Thomas Edmonston, a zealous 
botanist, native of one of the Shethind Islands, of which he has pub- 
lished a Flora, in part from materials collected at a very early age, em- 
barked as Naturalist. The duties of the survey in the Pacific had 
scarcely conmienced, when this promising young man was killed at the 
mouth of the river Sua, coast of Ecuador, by the accidental discharge 
of a gun. His place was ably filled, at the recommendation of the 
Director of the Boyal Gardens of Kew, by Mr. Berthold Seemann, who 
joined the Herald at Panama, in January, 1847, having crossed the 
isthmus to that dty. 

On the return of the Herald in 1851, Captain Kellett obtained the 
sanction of the Admiralty for the publication of the Natural History 
of the voyage, and Mr. Seemann undertook the botany, of which the 
present is the first of ten parts to which the work will extend. It will 
be divided into five distinct Floras. 1. The Flora of Western Eskimaux- 
knd. 2. The Flora of North-western Mexico. 3. The Flora of the 
Isthmus of Panama. 4. The Flora of Southern China (to include the 
collection of Dr. H. Hance). 5. Plants collected in the Hawaiian 
Islands, Peru, Ecuador, and Kamtdiatka. 

The present number conunences with a " Summary of the Voyage ;" 
" An Historical Notice " and an '< Introduction " to the Flora of Eski- 
maux-land foUow. Then a ''Synopsis," or rather catalogue of the 
species, with synonyms, station, and occasional observations, together 
with the specific character of the very few little known or ill-defined 
species; the whole amounting to 316 species. And lastly, there is a 
list of the plants brought home from recent Arctic Voyages by Captain 
Fullen (a very extensive collection, 174 species of phaenogamic plants), 
■Captain Penny (collected by Dr. Sutherland, 45 species), and Mr. Ede 
(26 species). The " Introduction " will be read with much interest, 
especially the account of the ice-cliffs in Kotzebue Sound, and which is 
further illustrated by a beautifully cobured plate. So completely have 
these Arctic regions been now explored by our navigators and travellers, 
that neither in Mr. Seemann's Catalogue of Western Eskimaux-land 
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plants, nor in the lists of Captains Pullen and Penny and Mr. Ede, is 
there one newly discovered plant ! The present number is accompanied 
by a neat map of the country described, including the adjacent lands 
and seas. The Botanical Plates are, first, the curious Tetrapoma pyri- 
forme, Seem, (more properly Tetrapoma barbareaefolium, Turcz,), SteU 
laria dicranoidea, Fenzl., Dianthua repens, Willd., Claytonia aarmefUosa, 
C. A. Mey., Artemisia androaacea, Seem. (A. glomerata. Hook, et Am,\ 
Sauaaurea aubainuata, Ledeb., Eritrichium aretioidea, Alph. De Gand., 
Dodecatheonfrigidum, Cham., and Salix yiecioaa, Hook, et Am. 

The next portion, in a state of great forwardness, by Mr. Seemann, 
viz., " The Flora of North-western Mexico, including the States of Chi- 
huahua, Durango, Sinaloa, and Talisco," will contain many new and 
curious plants. The readers of our Journal are already familiar with 
Mr. Seemann's clever notices of his travels, i^ these and other regions, 
given in our pages. 



Claaa-^ook of Botany ; being an Introduction to the Study of the Vege' 

table Kingdom ; by Db. Balfoub, M.D., etc. Edinburgh. 8vo. 

1852. 

In Dr. Balfour's ' Class-book of Botany,' the author seems to have 
exhausted every attainable source of information. Few, if any, works 
on the subject contain such a mass of carefully-collected and condensed 
matter, and certainly none are more copiously, or, on the whole, better 
illustrated, upwards of 1050 woodcuts adorning 350 octavo pages. 
The subjects of structural and morphological botany are treated, in Dr. 
Balfour's usual manner, with the greatest care and pains ; each point 
is conscientiously studied, and the results placed before the student 
include a mass of research, generally speaking, exceedingly well com- 
bined and arranged. 

As a class-book it appears overdone, however ; the details are much 
too numerous, and interfere with that simplicity and lucidity which 
should form the chief recommendations of a volume for the use of the 
student. The medical student, especially, has generally but four 
months in which to acquire a knowledge of botany ; in that time he 
can fix the outlines only of the science in his mind, except, indeed, he 
be possessed of extraordinary powers of memory ; however advanta- 
geous, therefore, it may be, that all the details in question be placed 
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before him, it is very requisite that he should be able to know which 
of them are most important, and to select the essentials in the first 
place. 

Were the elementary education of a medical man what it ought to 
be. Dr. Balfour's Class-book would fill the office it should during the 
student's subsequent medical education. It is quite clear that the 
rudiments of botany and chemistry, at least, should be acquired by the 
youth intended for the medical profession, long before he commences 
his finishing education. This is as obvious as that the first books of 
Euclid and the rules of Algebra must be learned before the severe 
studies of a civil engineer are commenced. But it is unfortunately 
wholly neglected. The youth, fresh from school or college, with a 
competent or indifferent knowledge of Latin, Greek, and, perhaps, of 
the modem languages, enters upon a four or five years' course of medi- 
cal, anatomical, surgical, obstetrical, etc., studies, besides a cramming 
of natural history, chemistry, botany, and animal physiology, of the 
very existence of which, as studies, he had hardly a conception, and 
for which his previous education has often rather unfitted him than 
otherwise. These studies are consequently discarded as soon as the 
compulsory examination is passed. Having been attained under every 
disadvantage as to time and opportunity, the smattering acquired is 
only retained as long as necessaiy, and very grudgingly for so long. 
The consequence is, that out of certainly not less than 500 young men 
of education, who are annually instructed in botany in our universities, 
schools, and hospitals, not five retain any knowledge of the subject in 
after-life, or even show any disposition to return to it, let their oppor- 
tunities be ever so great. 

This implies no reflection on our professors, least of all on Dr. Bal- 
four, one of the most popular, pains-taking, and successful of all our 
teachers of botany ; but it shows that a class-book, the best adapted to 
the medical student of the present day, should not be too comprehen- 
sive, or, if it is so very full, some power of discriminating the essential 
from the accessory should be added to it, as is done in the Cambridge 
mathematical class-books. Dr. Balfour's would also gain much in 
clearness by judicious condensation, and a terser, less complex phrase- 
ology when treating of individual points, which are often discussed in 
a rambling manner and are loaded with technical terms, the excellent 
details requiring to be grouped in many cases. In this respect Dr. 
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Balfour's Class-book contrasts unfavourably with Dr. Lindley's elemen- 
tary works, which are models of conciseness, precision, and clearness. 
Lastly, a little more decided tone in points of doubt or difficulty, and 
an expression of Dr. Balfour's own views, would have been more satis- 
factory to most readers. In the course of so many years' experience as 
teacher and observer, some facts, as worthy of record as many he 
quotes, must have come under the author's own notice ; but there is a 
lack of original observation throughout. Dr. Balfour's students, we 
know, have the benefit of his great experience, and we should like to 
enjoy the same advantages through a work which is so full of admirable 
matter, agreeable and instructive. 

We have purposely abstained from indicating the comparatively 
trifling drawbacks in the text of the work, and for the same reasons 
shall speak of the woodcuts as a whole also, and give them unqualified 
praise : most of them are beautiful, some of them (not a few) exquisite, 
and we hardly know whether to admire most the industiy and zeal of 
the author, or the spirit and liberality of the publisher. We wish them 
both heartily success, and take leave of the work with less regret from 
knowing that a Part 11. is to follow. 



Dr. J. D. HooKEB : Flora of New Zealand. 

We have the pleasure of assuring our readers that the above-men- 
tioned Flora is in a very advanced state, as to plates and manuscript 
and the printing of the first of the five parts announced by Messrs. 
Reeve as destined to complete the work. Each number (in quarto) 
will contain twenty plates (coloured or plain), and eighty pages of 
letterpress. It is generally known that this publication forms part of 
the Botany of the " Antarctic Voyage," under the command of Captain 
Sir James Eoss, and will be followed by the Flora of Van Diemen's Land. 

The " New Zealand Flora " will contain descriptions in English and 
Latin, with copious observations, botanical, geographical, and econo- 
mical (in English) of the genera and species of plants inhabiting the 
country. Besides the collections formed by Dr. Hooker himself, ma- 
terials for this important work are derived from the British Museum 
and the Herbarium of Sir W. J. Hooker, and various other sources. 
The Mosses will be described by W. Wilson, Esq. ; the Hepatica by W. 
Mitten, Esq. ; the Alga by Dr. Harvey ; the Funffi by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley ; and the Lichens by the Rev. C. Babington. 
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Miumeraiion qf a small Collection of Fungi from Borneo ; by ike 
Ket. M. J. Bebkelet, M.A., F.L.S. 

The Fungi which are named in the present notice were placed in the 
hands of Sir W. J. Hooker by Dr. Livesay. They had, unfortunately, 
suffered very much from the attacks of insects, but the greater part 
were stiU sufficiently entire to admit of being ascertained. The species, 
with only a single exception — as far, at least, as they are capable of re- 
cognition — ^have already been described, but it has been thought advisable 
to publish the list, as they are the only fungi which have at present 
been received from Borneo, and they will afford some materials for the 
consideration of the geographical distribution of species. 

The species identified are thirty-four in number. Of these, no. 1 
is undescribed ; no. 2 has been found in New Ireland; no. 3, 14, 15, 
16, 20, 21, 22, are Ceylon species ; no. 25, 27, 80, occur in the Philip- 
pines; no. 12, 13, 23, 31, are Indian island species, no. 28, Mauritius, 
no. 10, if really identical, Bahia, and the remaining fifteen either cos- 
mopolites or universal inhabitants of tropical countries. With the single 
exception then of no. 10, which is somewhat doubtful, as the only 
specimen preserved is old and in very bad condition, the collection 
presents no anomaly, but is made up of species which more complete 
researches will probably prove to be common to most of the Indian 
islands. Some of the species, such as Polyporus zanalis, occur in 
Sikkim, but this species is also found in Cuba. No. 19, originally de- 
scribed from Swan Eiver and Van Diemen's Land, may possibly be 
only a form of P. igniatitis, but supposing it a good species, I am in- 
clined to think it has a wide geographical distribution. 

1. Jgaricus (Crepidotus) columellifer, n. s.; pileo resupinato crispo 
villoso, lamellis umbrinis e columella centrali villosa radiantibus. 

Hab. On bark. 

Pileus i of an inch broad, entirely resupinate ; margin free all around, 
villous, white, crisped. Gills radiating from a short white villous co- 
lumella, the remains of the infant stem, pale umber, somewhat forked, 
distant, narrow ; interstices nearly even. 

This species belongs to that groupe which has the pileus, when 
young, in the normal position, but in which it soon becomes inverted, 
resupinate, firmly attached to the matrix, the stem meanwhile breaking 
off, and in general becoming wholly obsolete, but in the present case 
retained in the form of a little columella. 

VOL. IV. Y 
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2. Caniharellus pariiius, Berk, in Lend. Joum. of Bot. vol. i. p. 453. 
tab. 15. 

There is but a single specimen in a very bad state, just twice the size 
of the New Ireland fungus. Better materials might possibly afford 
ground for its proposition as a new species, since the veins are scarcely 
at all marked, though the upper surface is striate, exactly as in P. ffratn^ 
mdcephalu8. The species belongs rather to Craterellus, as proposed by 
Fries in the * Epicrisis,' than to Caniharellus. 

3. Lenlinus perffammeua, L^v. Ann. d. Sc. Nat. 1846, p. 117. 

Two other species are in the coUection, but too decayed to admit of 
their determination. 

4. Lenzilea repanda, Fr, Ep. p. 404. 

5. Z. slriata, Fr. Ep. p. 406. 

There is also a single specimen of a whitish or pale wood-coloured 
species, resembling somewhat L. aspera, but too much injured by insects 
to exhibit all its characters. 

6. Polyporm Boucheanus, Fr. Ep. p. 438. 

7. P. lucidus, Fr. Ep. p. 442. 

8. P. Amhoinenm, Fr. Ep. p. 442. 

9. P. auriscalpium, Pers. in Freyc. Voy. 1. 1. fig. 5. 

As I have no type of this species, which is very imperfectly described, 
and have no opportunity of referring to the original specimen, I subjoin 
a description of what is before me, and which agrees very well with 
Persoon's figure. 

Pileus 1-2 inches across, reniform or elliptic, but always truly lateral, 
though sometimes apparently central from the confluence of the margin, 
at first opake, as in the following species, and most minutely pulveru- 
lent or velvety, whence it has a somewhat ferruginous aspect, at length 
smooth and deep brown, rugose, zoned, generally convex, but varying 
greatly in sculpture ; margin often contracted ; cuticle hard, thin, brittle, 
scarcely truly laccate ; substance ferruginous. Stem several inches high, 
1^ line thick, annotinous, or at least appearing as if increasing in 
length at irregular intervals, at first opake and pulverulent, and then 
smooth like the pileus, dark brown externally, extremely hard and 
brittle, but furnished within with a soft pith. Hymenium concave, 
white, then pale brown. Pores extremely minute, punctiform, all but 
invisible to the naked eye. 

The shape of the pileus is just like that of ffydnum auriscalpium. It 
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is far smaller than any form of P. Jmboinensu, and not truly laccatc or 
at any rate resinous. 

10. P. opacus. Berk, et Mont, in Ann. d. 8c. Nat. 1849. 

11. P. sanguineus, Fr. Ep. p. 444. 

12. P.flabelltformis, Kl. in Linn. vol. viii. p. 483. 

13. P. affiniSy Nees, Nov. Act. vol. xviii. t. 4. f. 1. 

14. P. discipesy Berk, in Hook. Lond. Journ. of Bot. vol. vi. p. 499. 
A sterile state in which only very imperfect pores have been formed, 

so as to resemble greatly Stereum crocatum, Fr., but more rigid. 

15. P. rubidus. Berk, in Lond. Journ. of Bot. vol. vi. p. 500. 

The specimens are in an old state, and have not only entirely lost 
their downy coat, but are shining and prettily zoned, and of a delicate 
fawn shaded with darker tints. The hymenium too in some cases has 
become brown. Still I have no doubt about the species : the spores are 
perfectly alike, as is also the colour of the corky tissue. The same 
change in fact has taken place which occurs in P. anebus, 

16. P. anebus t Berk, in Lond. Journ. of Bot. vol. vi. p. 504. 

17. P. australis, Fr. Ep. p. 464. 

18. P. applanatus, Fr. Ep. p. 465. 

19. P. rimosus, Berk, in Lond. Journ. of Bot. vol. iv. p. 54. 

20. P. holoscleruSy Berk, in Lond. Journ. of Bot. vol. vi. p. 501 . 

21. P. zonalis, Konig (sub Boleto) Ann. of Nat. Hist. vol. x. p. 375. 

22. P,ferreu8, Berk, in Lond. Journ. of Bot. vol. vi. p. 502. 

23. P. Persoonii, Mont, in Bel. Voy. p. 147. P. scabrosus, Fr. Ep. 
p. 469. 

24. P. hirsutus, Fr. Ep. p. 477. 

25. Trametes badia, Berk, in Lond. Journ. of Bot. vol. i. p. 151. 
More distinctly zoned than in the Philippine Island plant, and with 

rather smaller pores ; in fact, making a closer approach to T. hydnoides, 
but without any fibres on the pileus, unless indeed their absence is due 
to extreme age. 

26. T. occidentalism Fr. Ep. p. 49L 

27. I^. versatilis, Berk, in Lond. Journ. of Bot. vol. i. p. 150. 

28. Stereum involutum, Klotzsch, in Linn. vol. vii. p. 499. 

Two forms occur, one exactly like the plant of Klotzsch, the other 
resupinate. 

29. S. rubiffinosum, Fr. Ep. p. 550. 

30. Cladoderris dendriiica, Pers. in Freyc. Voy. t. 1. f. 4. 
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31. IrpexJlavuSy Klotzsch, in Linn, vol.viii. p. 488. 

32. Exidia Auricula' Juda, Fr. Ep. p. 590. 

33. Hypoxylon concentricum=S, concentrica. Bolt. 

34 . II. polymorphum = S. polymorpha, Elir. 



Flobula Hongkongensis : an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Hong-Kong^ by Major J. G. Cliampion, 95^A Beg,y 
the determinations revised and the new species described by Geoege 
Bentham, Esa. 

{Continued from p. 123.) 
HAMAMELIDEiE. 

1. Ehodoleia C/^mpioni, Hook., Bot. Mag. t. 4509. 

Happy Valley woods. At each of the ovaries within the head of 

flowers a pearl-like drop of moisture forms, which increases the gorgeous 

appearance of this fine plant. 

2. liquidambar Chinense, Champ., sp. n. ; foliis ovali-oblongis vix 
acuminatis calloso-serratis in petiolum brevem angustatis coriaoeis, 
racemis terminalibus, amentis superioribus masculis ovoideis infimo 
foemineo longius pedicellato globoso. — Arbor excelsa, inliorescentia 
excepta, glabra. Ramulorum floriferorum gemma obtectae squamis 
numerosis imbricatis, exterioribus brevis siccis, interioribus semi 
poUicaribus extus tomentellis. ^ Folia alterna, 3-4 poll, longa, 1-2 
poll, lata, obtusa v. breviter et obtuse acuminata, margine leviter 
et obtuse serrata, serraturis minute glanduliferis, nitidula, supra, 
laete-virentia, subtus pallida (Champ.), costa media subtus promi- 
nente, venis in rete venularnm intra marginem confluentibus, petiolo 
3-4-lineari. Racemi floridi 2-3-pollicares, terminales, basi cicatri- 
cibus squamarum notati, infra flores folia pauca caulinis multo minora 
gerentes. Amenta 8-10 mascula, 3-5 lin. longa, obtusa, summa 
sessilia, inferiora pedicellata ; bracteis 3 (v. 4 ?) caducissimis, una 
raajore subtendente 4-6 lin. longa raembranacea extus puberula, 
2 lateralibus (et quarta postica P) multo minoribus. Stamina nume- 
rosissima (100 ad 200), receptaculo oblongo-conico camoso densis- 
sime inserta ; filamenta brevissima ; antherae | lin. longee, oblongo* 
quadrates, apice truncatse, longiiudinaliter 4-su1c8b et in valvulas 
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2 dorso oppositas dehiscentes. Amentum infimum subfoemineum, 
longius pedicellatam (pedioello per anthesin 8-4 lin. fructifero 1-1^ 
poll. loDgo), bracteis 4 caducissimis fultum, globosum, sub anthesi 
3-4 lin. diametro, flores continens 20 ad 50. Perianthia (?) mar- 
gine irregulariter creDulata et puberula, cum basibus ovariorum in 
massam duram ooncreta. Stamina pauca v. plurima, circa oyarium 
marginibus perianthii inserta^ fertilibus similia sed minora et ut 
videtur efPoeta. Ovarium perianthio semi-immersum, biloculare, parte 
exserta divisa in lobos 2 conicos puberulos. Styli recurvi, intus 
papillosi. Ovula in loculis singulis circa 12, biseriata, partem supe- 
riorem dissepimenti occupantia. Amentum fructiferum 9-10 lin. 
diametro, perianthiis accretis rugosum, sublignosum, puberulum. 
Capeuke baud exsertae, apice hiantes, et in valvulas 2 bifidas breviter 
fissae. Semina non vidi. 

A tall tree, very common in the Wongnychung Valley woods. 
Eeadily distinguished from Z. AUingia by its coriaceous leaves, nar- 
rowed at the base into a very short petiole*. 

3. Eustigma oblonffifolium^ Qtu*dn. et Champ. Kew Joum. Bot. vol. i. 
p. 312. 

Happy YaUey woods, Mount Grough, Mount Victoria, and Black 
Mountain. Major Champion found abundance of this shrub in fruit in 
the Happy Valley woods ; but almost invariably the seeds were de- 
stroyed by a worm before coming to maturity. The seeds are two in a 
capsule, obovate, and marked by an elevated annular raphe. In the 
only embiyo seen, the cotyledons were small, with a conical radicle. The 
yeUow flowers have a peculiar fragrance, in which the wnell of chalk 
predominates. 

COENEiE. 

1. Benthamia JaponicOy Sieb. et Zucc. Fl. Jap. vol. i. p. 38. t. 16, var. 
sinensis, foliis ovali-oblongis glabris v. vix minutissime puberulis. 

* In a memorandam on Bhodoleia in the ' Botanical Magazine/ misled by im- 
perfect specimens and vagne descriptions, I suggested that Idquidambar AUingia 
and Sedgwickia might yet be generically distinct. It appears, however, from speci- 
mens in Sir W. J. Hooker's herbarium, that L. Altingia and Sedgwickia ceratifolia 
are identical as species, and that all are certainly congeners of the American lAguid- 
ambar. All have monoecions flowers in terminal racemes, the upper amenta male, 
several in number, and falling off early, the lowest one borne on a longer stalk, per- 
sistent and female, or more or less hermaphrodite. Each amentum is subtended by 
three or four very deciduous bracts, scarcely numerous or persistent enough to con- 
stitute what is usually termed an involucrum. 
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Extremely rare in the Happy Valley woods, growing ia very thick 
underwood. It forms a tree, thickly covered with flowers, the white 
bracts of which are very conspicuous at a distance. The flowers are 
green, with purple stamina. The calyx is entire and truncate, as in 
the Japanese specimens, and the leaves are still smoother and shining 
above ; but in form they approach nearer to those of B, fragifera^ 
from which this species is readily distinguished by the calyx, as well as 
by the absence of all whiteness on the leaves and young shoots. 

2. Marlea begoniafolia, Eoxb. — ^DC. Prodr. vol. iv. p. 267. 

Happy Valley woods, flowering in May and June. Arboreous. In 
young plants the leaf is extremely variable in shape. The flowers are 
at first white and rather fragrant, ultimately turning yellow, as in the 
Honeysuckle. For the close affinity of Alangiea with Comua, see 
Clarke in Kew Joum. Bot. vol. ii. p. 129. 

CAPEIPOLIACE-ffi. 

1. Viburnum nervosum. Hook, et Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 190. 
Common on Mount Victoria and Mount Gough, flowering in May. 

The ovule, according to Major Champion's observations on fresh speci- 
mens, is slightly excentrical, and only becomes central as the fruit is 
forming. The fruit has also a tendency to increase more on one side, 
which becomes convex, than on the other, which remains flatter ; and 
although the seed is centrical, the umbilicus is often slightly lateral. 

2. Viburnum odoraiissimum, Ker. ? — DC. ? — Hook, et Am. Bot. 
Beech, p. 190. 

Arboreous. Common on the mainland of China, but found also in 
Hong-Kong. 

3. Lonicera hnffi/lora, DC. Prodr. vol. iv. p. 333. 

Largely distributed over the island, but of less frequent occurrence 

than L. hirtifloraj flowering in March and April. 

4. Lonicera Jiirtiflora, Champ., sp. n. ; ramis volubilibus apice hispidis, 
foliis oblongis v. ovato-lanceolatis acutis basi subcordatis supra 
nitidis prseter costam hispidam glabris subtus hirtellis villosisve, 
pedunculis ramisve thyrsiferis, florum sessilium paribus brevissime 
pedicellatis summis subcapitatis, corollse limbo tubo elongato hispido 
multo breviore. — Folia breviter petiolata, 2-3-pollicaria. PeduncuU 
v. rami floriferi axillares, pilis longis patentibus hispidi. Florum 
paria opposita, in parte inferiore thyrsi pedicellata, bracteis sub- 
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tendentibus saepe foliosis, paria 8uperiora subsessilia in capitulum con- 
tracta, bracteis parvis. Bractea sub floribus ovaria non exoedentes ; 
bracteolse orbiculatse, ciliatse, ovario dimidio breviores. Gd^ofdentes 
lanceolati, bispidi, tubo glabro breviores. Corolla tubus tenuis, 
16-16 lin. longus, pilis patentibus hirtus, pube brevi intermixta; 
limbus 6-8 lin. longus, ut in affinibus bilabiatus, labiis revolutis, 
altero integro sestivatione intimo, altero apioe breviter 4-dentato, 
lobis aestivatione contorto-imbricatis. Sfylus basi bulboso-incrassa- 
tus. Ovarium triloculare, ovulis in loculis 3-4 ab apice anguli 
intend pendulis. Bacca alba, ovoldea, glabra, 4-6 lin. longa, tri« 
locularis, seminibus in loculis 2-4. 

This is the most common Honeysuckle in Hong-Kong, and, as well 
as the Azaleas, adorns its hills and ravines in March. 

5. Lonicera reticulata, Champ., sp. n. ; ramis volubilibus tomentoso- 
velutinis, foliis ovatis obtusis crassiusculis supra glabris reticulato- 
rugosissimis subtus dense incano- v. flavescenti-tomentosis, pedun- 
culis corymbiferis, florum sessilium paribus longiuscule pedicellatis, 
coroUae limbo tubo tomentoso parum breviore. — Folia plerumque 
bipollicaria, apice basique rotundata, margine recurva, rugositate 
paginaB superioris et indumento inferioris insignia, costa media 
venisque obliquis paucis subtus prominentibus, petiolo 4-6-lineari 
tomentoso. PeduncuU in axillis superioribus folia subaequantes. 
Florum paria 6-8 in corymbum brevem disposita. Fedicelli oppo- 
siti, biflori, inferiores 3 lin. longi bracteis petiolatis foliaceis 4-6 lin. 
longis subtensi, caeteri breviores bracteis linearibus. Bractea sub 
floribus liDeares, tomentosae, calycem subaequantes ; bracteolae ovario 
dimidio breviores. Calycis limbus tomentosus, tubo glabro paulo 
longior. Corolla tubus tenuis, 8-9 lin. longus. Ovarium tri- 
loculare, loculis 2-3-ovulati8. 

On the summit of hills, in grass or amongst rocks, flowering rather 
later than the two last. The rugose leaves, downy underneath, are 
something like those of the Indian Peninsular Z. Leschenaultii ; but 
their shape is different, as well as the inflorescence and flowers. 

6. Lonicera multiflora^ Champ., sp. n. ; ramis volubilibus pubescentibus, 
foliis ovatis obtusis mucronulatis supra sparse puberulis subtus mol- 
liter pubescentibus, pedunculis ramisve thyrsiferis, florum sessilium 
paribus subsessilibus sum mis capitatis, corollae limbo tubum tenuem 
pubescentem subaequante. — Folia quam in L. Japonica obtusiora, pube 
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molli, in pagina inferiore pallescente. Bractea sub pedicellis foliacese, 

petiolatse, 2-4 lin. longae, sub floribus ovario breviores, bracteolas 

paulo excedentes. Calycis lacinise angustae, villosulse, tubo suo 

pariter villoso sequilongse. Corolla tubus 8-9 lin. longus. 

From Mr. Cay's garden at Victoria, and according to him indigenous 

to the island. This species comes the nearest to the true Z. Japonica^ 

to which Zuccarini has with reason reunited the Z. confusa and Z. 

Chinenm of De Candolle, or L.flexuom of our gardens. In that plant, 

however, the peduncles in cultivated as well as wild specimens are 

constantly short and simple, bearing only one pair of flowers ; whilst 

in Z. multifioray besides differences in the shape of the leaves and in 

pubescence, the axillary peduncles are from ^-1 inch long, bearing at 

their summit a head or short thyrsus of from six to eight, or even 

i»ore, pairs of flowers. 

EUBIAGE^. 

1. k^mz^ ghUfloray Salisb. — ^DC. Prodr. vol. iv. p. 349. 
Ravines towards West Point ; at the waterfall in the Happy Valley, 
and other localities ; an erect shrub. 

2. Thysanospermum diffumm^ Champ., gen. nov. e tribu Cinchoneamm, 
Qen. Char, Thysanospermum. Calycis limbus 5-lobus, persistens. 
Corolla hypocraterimorpha, laciniis 5 SBstivatione imbricatis. Stamina 
tid faucem inserta, filamentis brevibus, antheris linearibus. Stigma 
exsertum, oblongo-clavatum, integrum. Ovarium biloculare. Pla- 
centa in loculis solitariae, ovatae, peltatim dissepimento affixse. Ovula 
plurima, peltata, sursum imbricata. Capsula subglobosa, bisulca, 
Isevis, calycis dentibus coronata, loculicide bivalvis, valvulis septicide 
bifidis, placentis integris. Semina ala lata fimbriato-lacera cincta. — 
Species unica T, diffuaum, Fruticulm ramosissimus, super saxa dif- 
fusus, ramulis tenuibus, novellis strigoso-pilosis. StipuUs utrinque 
integrsB, lanceolato-subulatae, 1-2 lin. longee. Folia breviter petio- 
lata, l-l|^-pollicaria, ovato-lanceolata v. ovata, acute acuminata, 
subcoriacea, nitidula, supra glabra, subtus ad costam margineque 
ciliata. Pedunculi axillares, solitarii, uniflori, 2-3 Hn. longi, hirsuti, 
supra medium bracteoHs 2 minutis caducis instracti. Calyx vix 
lineam longus, lobis ovatis virentibus tubo globoso subbrevioribus. 
Corolla albidsB tubus 5 lin. longus, rectus, sequalis, extus pubescens, 
intus basi glaber, apice breviter puberulus ; lacinise ovatse, fere 2 lin. 
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longsB, obtuaiusculse, intus pubesoentes. AtUhera vix corollie laci- 
nia3 ffiquantes, basi breviter sagittatae ; filamenta lis multo breviora, 
pilosa. Stylus glaberrimus, disco epigyno crassiusculo umbilicato 
insertus. Capsula fere Hedyotidis, axi vix bilineari, subdidyma, 
glabra, Isevis, valvulis crustaoeis. Semina in quaque placenta circa 
10, ipsa minuta, ala cincta undique i-1 lin. lata profunde et in- 
aequaliter lacero-fimbriata. Embryo parvus, radicula brevi. 
A trailing shrub upon rocks in ravines, abundant on Mount Victoria 
and some other places in Hong-Kong, flowering in June, fruiting in 
December. The globose capsule and fringed seeds had at first induced 
me to refer it generically to Coptoaapelia of Korthals, a Borneo plant, 
described as having a similar trailing habit and leaves of the same shape. 
As however the flowers of the latter genus are unknown, the fructifica- 
tion is terminal, racemose, and bracteate, and the capsule woody, it is 
probable that the flowers will show still more marked generic differ- 
ences. Besides, 1 do not understand the dehiscence of the capsule de- 
scribed as '* in mericarpia duo loculicida," unless it be that each valve 
of the capsule carries with it the half of each placenta,- which is not the 
case in our plant. Among older genera, Thysanospermum comes nearest 
to the American genus Maitettia, in which the wing of the seeds is also 
sometimes toothed, but the habit, the corolla, and capsule show abun- 
dant points of generic distinction. 

3. Ophiorrhiza pumila. Champ., sp. n. ; caule herbaceo basi radicante ad- 
scendente pubescente, foliis ovatis ellipticisve minute scabro-puberulis, 
cymis breviter pedunculatis bifidis paucifloris, corollce (vix 3 lin. 
longse) tubo subsequali laciniis ovatis obtusis. — Habitus 0. rugoscB^ 
Wall., sed minor. Caulis nunc 1-2-pollicaris, nunc semipedalis. Folia 
petiolata, minora semipollicaria late ovata et obtusa, majora 1^- 
poUicaria acuta v. acuminata et basi in petiolum longe angustata, 
omnia supra viridia, subtus pallida, utrinque pilis minutis conspersa. 
PubcB venarum paginse inferioris uti petioli et caulis brevissima, 
densa. Stipule parvse, subulatse, caducse. Fedunculus brevissimus 
V. rarius fere 2 lin. longus. Bractea minutee. Pedicelli calyce bre- 
viores. Calycia tubus i lin. longus, subglobosus, breviter et dense 
tomentosus, laciniis obtusis tubo subbrevioribus. Corolla tubus fere 
2 lin. longus, tenuissime tomentellus, supra basin leviter ampliatus 
et tenuiter costatus, apice paululum contractus, intus infra faucem 
annulo pilorum erectorum instructus, cseterum glaber, limbi laci- 

VOL. IV. z 
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nisB vix lineam longse, glabne. Stamina medio tubo inserta, an- 
theris linearibus vix e tubo prominalis. Discus epigynus crassos, 
bilobus. Stylus apice leviter pilosulas, lamellis stigmatosis ovatia. 
Capsula generis, 8 lin. lata. 

Among the numerous species of Ophiorrhiza^ this comes nearest to 
0. rugosa. Wall., which it much resembles at first sight, but the plant 
is smaller and more slender, the peduncle shorter, and especially the 
corolla smaller and differently shaped. From ravines of Mount Vic- 
toria, but not yeiy common. 

4. Ophiorrhiza J^j^nt, Champ., sp. n. ; caule herbaceo glabriusculo, foliis 
ovatis obtusiusculis v. obtuse acuminatis subglabris, pedunculo foHa 
subaequante, cyma puberula trifida laxe pauciflora, calycis dentibus 
tubo tomentello duplo brevioribus, corollse (7 lin. longse) extus gla- 
bra tubo infundibulari, laciniis acutis supra puberulis. — Caulis in 
specimine semipedaHs, adscendens. StipuUs desunt. Folia 1-2-pol- 
licaria, basi rotundata, supra scabriuscuk, subtus rubentia. Fe- 
dunculus ultrapollicaris, cyma 7-flora. Bractea parvse, subulatae. 
PediceUi calyce breviores. Calycis tubus late turbinato-globosus, f 
lin. longus, obtuse 10-costatus, dentibus triangularibus parvis pa- 
tentibus. Corolla tubus tenuiter costatus, 6 lin. longus, a medio ad 
faucem dilatatus, intus fere a basi usque ad medium pilosus, supeme 
glaber, laciniis recurvo-patentibus, linea paulo longioribus, supra 
minute puberulis. Discus epigynus bilobus, dentes calydnos fere 
duplo superans. Stylus medio hispidus, lamellis stigmatosis oblongis. 
Found by Colonel Eyre in sheltered ravines, near water. The species 
does not come very near to any that I am acquainted with ; the whole 
plant assumes a remarkable red hue when diy. 
5. Hedyotis (Macrandria) recurva, Benth. in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. 
p. 486. — Totaplanta glabra, etsi tactu scabriuscula. BamuH teretes 
V. leviter tetragoni. Stipula breviter vaginantes, setis usque ad 3-4 
lin. longis. Folia 2-2i-pollicaria, acuminata, basi rotundata v. cu- 
neata, venis obliquis supra impressis. UmbeUa multiflorae, in axillis 
superioribus pedunculatsB, ad apicem caulis paniculam oblongam 
constituentes. Fedunculi semipollicares v. paulo longiores. Flores 
in umbella 10-20, breviter pedicellati. Calycis tubus turbinatus, 
lineam longus; limbus basi membranaceus, lobis herbaceis linea- 
ribus recurvis tubo paulo longioribus, sinubus obtusis minute 2-3- 
setis. Corolla tubus calycis laciniis brevior, lacinise fere 2 lin. longse, 
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apice recurv», intus basi uti faux ooroUflB pilosie. Stamina nunc 
corolla breviora stylo longe ezserto, nuno ooroliam subsuperantia 
stylo incluso. IHtcus epigynus ooDcayus, circa stylom hispidus. 
Placenta medio dissepimeoto peltatim affixse. Capwla intra dentes 
calycinos breviter 4-valvis, in-cocoos S facile bipartibilis. 
Abundant in ravines, gathered also by Fortune, n. 58. 

6. Hedyotis (Diplophragma) aeutangula. Champ., sp. n. ; suffiutioosaP 
glabra, caule erecto acnte tetragono v. alato, stipulis triangularibus, 
foliis ovato-lanceolatis subsessilibus crassioscolis pauciveniis, cymis 
2~3-chotomi8 paniculatis, calydbus sessilibus, dentibus brevibus ob- 
tusis, coroUffi tubo exserto lobis longiore, capsulfB coccis intus hian- 
tibus. — H, Zaw8onia ? Benth. in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 496, non 
Wight et Am. — Oaulen ultrapedales, basi crassi, sublignosi. StipuUe 
herbacefle, breviter vaginantes, obtusse v. acutsB, integrsB v. apice 
denticulatee. FoUa 2-8-pollicaria, basi rotundata v. longe angustata, 
venis valde obliquis ssepe inoonspicuis. Cyma oorymbiformes, multi- 
florsB, in paniculam oblongam v. suboorymbosam dispositee, ramis 
angulatis alatisve, bracteis parvis patentibus. Calycia tubus turbi- 
natus, semilineam longus ; ladnise ovatse, tubo breviores. Corolla 
tubus Hneam longus, intus supra medium villosus, limbi lacinise 
ovato-lanceolatsB. Stamina indusa. Stylus vix exsertus. DiscM 
epigynus tenuis, glaber. Flaeenta supra medium dissepimenti pel- 
tatim affixse. Capsula vix linea longiores. Semina pauca, orbiculata, 
intus angulata, peltatim affixa. 

Common in ravines, flowering in summer. It is Fortune's no. 76. 
From the older descriptions I had formerly thought this might be the 
H, Laioaonia, taken up from Bheede and Lamarck, but it is certainly 
widely different from that species as now figured in Wight's * Icones.' 

7. Hedyotis (Euhedyotis) borrerioides, Champ., sp. n. ; glabra, caule 
adscendente acutangula, stipulis triangularibus laciniatis, foliis sub- 
sessilibus oblongo-lanceolatis basi angustatis, capitulis multifldris ses- 
siHbus, calycis ladniis oblongo-linearibus obtusis corollam sequanti- 
bus. — Caulea virgati, ultrapedales. Stipula brevissime vaginantes, 
laciniis lineari-subulatis rigidulis. Folia bipollicaria, leevia, venis 
paucis valde obliquis subtus prominentibus lineata. Florum cymse 
densissimse, more Borreriarum in capitula duo globosa collectse, altero 
terminali 6-8 lin. diametro, foliis 2 fulto, altero a terminali distante, 
axiUari, vertidlliformi. Calycis tubus subglobosus, vix Uneam longus ; 
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lacinise longiores, apice fere spathulatse et couvexiusculae, sinubus 
acutis, dente accessorio lineari rarius inteijecto. CoroUa purpuras- 
centis lacinisB calycem sequaotes, tube sue paulo longiores. Capsula 
dicoccae, coccis tandem intus rima dehiscentibus. 
Common in the neighbourhood of Chuckchow, but not on the Vic- 
toria side of Hong-Kong. In flower in August. 

Korthals is perfectly correct in reducing to this, which must be re- 
garded as the typical section of Hedyotis, the greater number of Blame's 
species of Metabolos, but I cannot agree with him in considering as dis- 
tinct genera the sections Bimetia, Macrandriay and Diplophragma of 
Wight and Amott, in all of which the fruit readily splits into two cocci. 
On the other hand, adopting the sectional groupes so well characterized 
by Wight and Amott, these writers appear to me to have gone too far 
in uniting them all into one genus. Oldenlandia, JnoitSy and Ilaustonia, 
with their purely loculicidal dehiscence, appear to me to constitute a 
natural genus, which is the Hedyotia of Torrey and Gray's Flora ; and 
Scleromitrion with its peculiar Spermacoccous habit and characters, as 
defined by Wight and Arnott, may be allowed to remain as a genus 
distinct from either, answering to Hedyotu as defined by De CandoUe. 
Kohautia likewise is too well marked in habit and character to be 
merged into Hedyotis. 

8. Scleromitrion angmtifolium, — Hedyotia angu8t\foUa, Cham, et 
Schlecht.— DC. Prodr. vol. iv. p. 419. 

Eavines, Hong-Kong. I have it also from Java, and it may possibly 
not be distinct fi-om 8, tenell^orum, Korth., or ffed, teneUifiora, Blume. 

9. Oldenlandia corymdosa, Linn. 
With the preceding species. 

{lb be continued) 



Notes on Beloochistan Plants ; by J. E. Stocks, M.D., F.L.S., 
Jsmtant Surgeon, Conservator of Forests and Superintendent of 
Botanic Gardens, Bombay Establishment, 

{Continued from p. 150.) 
CONVOLVULACEiE. 

17. Convolvulus tenellus, J. E. S. ; annuus, caule erecto cum foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis utrinque acuminatis pilis ut plurimum adpressis 
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vestito, partibus novellis sericeis, floribus ad apicem ramulorura 
soljtariis vel binis, sepalis glabris ovali-acutis margine pellucidis 
saepe irregulariter dentatis, ovario glabro globose. 
Hab. Shah Bilawul, in Lower Beloochistan. No. 598. 

18. Convolvulus Scindicus, J. E. S. ; caule sufTruticoso patule et per- 
plexe ramoso, ramis rigidis velutino-rufescentibus, ramulis abruptis 
cum foliis dense velutino-tomentosis cinereis, foliis parvis spathulatis 
margine integris pUcatis nervis subtus prominulis, floribus ad apicem 
ramulomm congesto-capitatis, ramulis iioriferis 1-8 poUices longis 
capitulis hirsutissimiSjbracteis ovalibus sericeo-hirsutis, sepalis linear!- 
lanceolatis extus dense sericeo-hirsutis intus glabris, capsula glabra. 
Hab. Lower hills of Scinde and Beloochistan. No. 433. — ^Very 

near Oonv. Forakalii. 

A scraggy plant, which may be recognized at a distance by its grey 
ashy hue, with stiff, close-set, entangled branches, spreading from the 
root, and forming a compact round-headed bushlet, seldom more than 
a foot high. Leaves small, on the flower-branches almost sessile, 3 
lines by 2, and on the young leafy shoots 6 lines by 4, with a petiole 
2 lines long. 

19. Cuscuta Bomieri, J. E. S. ; caule filiformi aurantiaco, floribus 
racemoso-corymbosis, flore singulo pedicellate bract eato, pedicello 
infra calycem incrassato, calyce lineam longo 4-5-partito laciuiis 
acutis, corolla calycem dimidio superante 4-5-fida laciniis acutis- 
simis reflexis, squamis nullis, staminibus exsertis, filamentis ad sinus 
corollse insertis, styHs distantibus, stigmatibus capitatis, capsulse 
globosae calyce persistente et corolla marcescente cinctse stylisque 
divergentibus coronatse, loculis irregulariter ruptilibus. Cuscuta 
Arabica, Wtghfs Icon, 1. 1371. non Fres, 

Hab. Lower Beloochistan and Scinde Hills, spreading over Trian- 
thema pentandrum, Tribulus, AmaranthuSy etc. No. 478. 

BOBAGINAGE^. 

20. Heliotropium (Catimas) Brahuicum, J. E. S. ; radice perenni, 
caulibus erectis rigidis cum foliis pilis plerumque adpressis crebre 
subincanis, foliis raris petiolatis inferioribus ovatis superioribus lan- 
ceolatis ssepe inaequilateris obliquis margine leviter revoluto sub- 
undulato, spicis paucifloris, calyce extus piloso corollsB tubum vix 
aequante, corolla extus pilosa, antheris ad medium corollse insertis, 
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stylo elongato inconspicue retrorsum piloso stigma conicum apice 
bilobnm parce pilosum longitudine sequante, nuculis glabris. 
Hab. Upper Beloochistan, above 4000 feet. A very rigid species, 
with scattered leaves and distant flowers. No. 865. 

21. Heliotropium (Eubeliotropium) calcareum, J. E. S. ; erectum, pube 
brevi densa strigoso-incanum, foliis ovatis acuminatis subtus promi- 
nule reticulatis, spicis soUtariis vel conjugatis ebracteatis junioribus 
scorpoideis senioribus elongatis (6^8 pollices), calycis laciniis lanceo- 
latis strigosis, corollee tubo piloso sepala aequante limbi lobis sestiva- 
tione quincunciali, antheris ad medium coroUsB insertis apice acumi- 
nato inflexo, stylo brevissimo retrorsum piloso, stigmate a basi 
incrassata subulato-conico sursum piloso apice subbilobo, calycibus 
iructiferis distantibus clausis nuculas strigoso-pilosas includentibus. 
Hab. Hills of Scinde and Lower Beloochistan. No. 630. 

22. Heliotropium (Orthostachys) rarifloruMy J. E. S. ; radice perenni, 
caulibus erectis rigidis cum foliis pilis adpressis canescentibus, foliis 
linearibus margine incrassato subrevoluto, spicis bracteatis, floribus 
parvis extra-axillaribus sessilibus, calyce corollse tubum sequante, 
corollse tubularis extus pilosse limbi segmentis erectis approximatis 
cochleari-fomicatis fauce pilosa, antheris supra medium corollse in- 
sertis, stylo elongato glabro, stigmate parvo piloso, nuculis hispido- 
pilosis calyce patente longioribus. 

Hab. Hills of Scinde and Lower Beloochistan. No. 49S. 
A stiff under-shrub, with adpressed hairs, linear leaves, and short 
spikes. Stigma inconspicuous. 

23. Amebia Jlmbriopetala, J. E. S. ; annua, pusilla, caule nisi ad 
apicem glabro, foliorum margine pilis basi bulbosis ciliato paginis 
adpresse setosis, racemis densis secundifloris, bractea sepaUsque 
conformibus floriferis lanceolato-subulatis (semiuncialibus) fructiferis 
foliaceis (sesquiuncialibus), corollse flavse hypocrateriformis tubo 
gracili (unciali) limbo amplo (8-10 lineas diametro) ad marginem 
inciso-jSmbriato sinubus intruso-plicatis erectis, nuculis verrucosis. — 
Am. fimbriopetala, J, K Stocks in Keto Gard. Mkc. v,B,p, 180. t. vi. 
Hab. Upper Beloochistan, on rocky ground at Doobund, Chehel 

Tun, etc. No. 977. 

Bemarkable for the size and beauty of its fimbriate corolla, and its 
sepals much enlarged in fruit. Figured in * Hooker's Journal,' June, 
1851, p. 180. t. 6. I may remark that the style and stigma do not 
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differ from the other species^ the stjle being twice bifid. The drawing 
is hence to be corrected in this point. 

24. Echinospermum cakUkicarpum, J. £. 8. ; caulibos pube adpressa 
incanis^ foliis radicalibus spathulatis caulinis lanceolatis margine sub- 
undulatis saepe insequilateraliter obliquis paginarum setis adpressis, 
raoemis elongatis, floribus ebracteatis breyiter pedunculatis, calyoe 
pedunculum floriferum squante fractiferum snperante, nuculis dis- 
tantibus rachidi adpressis tribus anterioribus conformibus scil. dnctis 
membrana bullato-calathiformi rugoloso-tubercolata demum scariosa 
ad marginem aculeorum breyiom simplici serie armata aperture 
centrali parva disco intus parce aculeolato, nucula axili parva nuda 
plana ad discum et marginem breyiter glochidiato-acuieolato. 
Hab. Upper Beloochistan. No. 1003. 

Seems to approach EcJmo9permum LiploUma of Schrenck, but has 
more numerous acidd on the margin of the inflated membrane. 

25. Paracaryum (Mattiastrum) (uperum, J. £. S. ; pilis rigidis patulis 
e tuberculo ortis hispido-asperum^ caulibus erectis foliosis, foliis 
lanceolatis acutis margine erosis undulato-crispis radicalibus in 
petiolum longum e basi amplexicauli attenuatis caulinis linearibus 
sessilibus, paniculaB>demum elongatie floribus distantibus pedicellis 
erectis calycem floriferum sequantibus fructiferum superantibus nucu- 
las maturas hand aequantibus, calycis corollse dimidium hand attin- 
gentis ladniis angustis lanceolatis, corollss elongatss tubo in faucem 
amplissimam infundibuliformem plicatam transeunte limbi laciniis 
rotundatis sinubus intrusis fomicibus bilobis ad corollee medium 
insertis, stylo et antheris insertis, nuculis planis vel leyiter concavis 
orbiculari-ovatis disco aculeatis ala lata grosse dentata cinctis aculeis 
dentibusque glochidiatis. 

Hab. Upper Beloochistan. No. 906. 

A fine species, with large flowers of a violet hue. Flani 1-2 feet 
high. Radical leaves (including the petiole) S-6 inches long and 5-6 
lines wide. Cah/x 1^-2 lines high. Corolla 4-5 lines long. 

26. Paracaryum (Euparacaryum) ruhrijlorum, J. E. S. ; pilis patulis 
e tuberculo ortis hispidum, foliis lineari-lanceolatis acutis radicalibus 
longe petiolatis caidinis subsessilibus, pedunculis floriferis calycem 
eequantibus fructiferis calycem et nuculas plus minus superantibus, 
calycis corollsB tubum paulo superantis laciniis late lanceolatis, 
coroUsB fomicibus integris, stylo et antheris insertis, nucularum 
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disco ad lineam mediam aculeis 4-5 simplicibus vel glochidiatis 
instructo membrana bullato-calathiformi ad marginem ioflexum mi- 
nute dentata intra marginem Isevi vel rarias tuberculata. 
Hab. Upper Beloochistan. No. 933. 

Calyx 1 J-2 lines long. Corolla 2\ lines long. NuU 4 lines across. 
Flowers purple-red. — Comes very near P. ntffulosum, Boiss., and seems 
to differ in its more harsh and spreading pubescence, its larger nuts 
and flowers, and the aculei on the face of the nuts. 

27. Eochelia rectipes, J. E. S. ; annua, scabro-hispida, foliis e basi 
semiamplexicauli lineari-acuminatis, racemis elongatis, floribus extra- 
axillaribus, pedunculo florifero sepala bracteasque sequante fructifero 
elongato recto sepala valde aucta erecto-patentia lanceolata in unguem 
attenuata nervo medio percursa plus minus superante, nuculis rectis 
glochidiato-saccharatis. 

Hab. Gurghina, in Upper Beloochistan. No. 978. 
Eeadily known by its straight peduncles and sepals. Sepals broad. 
Corolla pale blue, with a white throat. 

Labiatjg. 

28. Perowskia abroianoides, Kar. ; et atriplicifoUa, Benth. 

Both these species grow common in Beloochistan, and the flowers 
and tops are collected and sold in the bazaars, under the name of the 
plant, Tirky or Owdree Dumoo, They are supposed to be cooling and 
useful in fever and ague. It may be noted that Karelin, in his de- 
scription of the genus, has reversed the position of the lips of the co- 
rolla, though strangely enough he has kept the perfect or larger stamens 
in their right position, viz., anteriorly. This may be ascertained by a 
reference to the relation between the odd or posterior segment of the 
calyx and the lips of the corolla, and by the line of origin of the per- 
fect stamens, which it will be seen is between the anterior and posterior 
lips. The anterior lip is long, narrow, and undivided, and the Assure 
between it and the posterior lip is very deep. The posterior lip is 
made up of the four posterior segments of the corolla, the axile sinus 
being the shaDowest. The stamens become finally declinate. The 
posterior stamens are also present, but so very small and imperfect as 
to deserve the name of staminodia only. They are to be seen on the 
upper lip. We may alter the generic character thus : — " CoroUse . . . 
limbo bilabiato labio superiore 4-lobo labio inferiore elongato integro. 
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Stamina postica brevissima castrata, antica fertilia demum declinata," 
etc. The genus seems allied to Hodundia among the Ocimaidea, next 
to which it should probably stand, and not among the Manardea. 

ACANTHACEiE. 

29. Lepidagathis »iro6Utfera, J. E. S. ; suflrutioosa, depressa, ramis 
ligneis, ramulis quadraugulis, pilis brevibus ad cacumina adpressis 
infra patulis, foliis petiolatis lanceolatis vel ovato-lanoeolatis basi 
ssepe inaequilateris apioe obliquis junioribus sub lente pube adpressa 
vestitia senioribus denudatis, spicis oonfertis strobilifonnibus, brac- 
teis tnnerviis sffipe vacuis apiculo rigido patenti-ieflexo cum calyds 
laciniis mtgoribus Isete-viridibus demum scariosis obovato-acutis mar- 
gine dliatis ad nenros stiigoso-pubesoentibus, bracteolis subulatis 
^nliatis, sepalo anteriore prope ad basin bifido binervi, sepalo poste- 
riore trinervi, sepalia lateralibus multo minoribus subulatis dliatis, 
corolla bracteas et calycem vix dimidio supereminente, staminum 
anteriorum loculis obliquis (uno altius posito), staminum posteriorum 
loculo uno castrato vel penitus abortivo. 
Has. Shah Bilawul, in Lower Beloochistan. No. 618. 
Leaves 7-10 lines by 8-5, and petiole 3-4. Spikes ^^ of an inch 

in height. Corolla 7-8 lines, dingy white, with the middle of the 

lower lip marked by purple spots. Jnierior bracts and larger sepals 

4 lines by 3. Bracteoles 2 lines, and smaller sepals 2^-8 lines long. 

80. Dipteracanthus Umgifolius^ J. E. S. ; basi su£Eruticosus, viscoso- 
puberulus, caulibus erectis subteretibus, partibus noveUis apice seri- 
ceo-lanatis, foliis elongatis linearibus utrinque acuminatis intemodia 
superantibus pilis tenuissimis dense et molliter pubesoentibus, flo- 
ribus axillaribus solitariis vel binis, bracteis foliaceis florem sequan- 
tibus, calycis segmentis subulatis ciliatis corollse dimidium eequan- 
tibus, coroUffi tubo brevi in faucem amplissimam infimdibuliformem 
pKcatam transeunte limbi lobis brevibus obtusis, ovarii loculis 6- 
OYulatis, capsulffi pubesoentis calycem duplo supereminentis basi 
brevi asperma. 

Hab. Shah Bilawul, in Lower Beloochistan. No. 587. 
Leaves 2-8 inches long by 2-8 lines wide. CoroUa 9-10 lines long, 

dusky lilac, the throat marked externally by longitudinal furrows caused 

by plaits which project into the throat. 

VOL. rv. 2 a 
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SOLANACEiB. 

31. Hyoscyamus insanus, J. £. S. ; pilis patentibus apioe furcato-stel- 
latis yiscoso-tomentosus, foliis subrhomboideis crassis sucddis grosse 
sinuato-dentatis inferioribus amplis, petiole bi-tri-pollicari, spicis plu- 
rifloris, bracteis inferioribus foliaceis superioribus integris, peduncu- 
lis variae longitudinis, calyoe obconico demum campanulato prominente 
reticulato dentibus triangularibus vel obtasiusculis, corollse calyce 
duplo longioris limbi segmentis obtusis duobus minoribus, stylo et 
staminibus infra pilosis exsertis inclinatis, ovario piloso. 
Hab. Growing from chinks of rocks or in soft soU in rocky ground 
throughout Beloochistan. No. 623. 

This is known by the name of Kohee Bhung, or Mountain Hemp. It 
IB said to be smoked in small quantities by debauched Fakeers, and to 
be used by evil-disposed persons to injure those with whom they are 
at enmity. It is described as causing dryness and constriction of the 
throat, and furious delirium, and as it is known to every native, it pro- 
bably may be sometimes used, though I never could hear of one who 
had smoked it either by design or accident. It seems to approach very 
nearly to Syose. muUcua and Datura, nor can I surest certain dis- 
tinctive marks ; I add a fuller description for those who may have the 
opportunity of seeing living plants of these two species. 

Soot in loose ground creeping extensively, and emitting stems which 
are procnmbent at the base and cover a large extent of surface. 
Branches and branchlets clothed with soft, clammy, woolly hairs, which 
are branched or stellate at the tip. Leaves very thick and brittle, rhom- 
boid in outline, with coarse teeth and wide intermediate sinuses, the 
lower ones sometimes 9 inches by 6, with a petiole 3 inches long. 
Spikes 10-30-flowered, when young scorpoidal, when old much elon- 
gated (6-12 inches), with flowers turned to one side, the lower flowers 
having a stalk as long as the calyx, the upper stalk not exceeding a 
line. Lower floral bracts leaf-like, upper ones linear and half as long 
as the calyx. Cal^fx with sharp triangular teeth, or obscurely bluntly 
and irregularly lobed. Corolla as long again as the calyx, with a 
greenish-white tube, gradually enlarging into a capacious throat ; limb 
generally oblique, with a fissure between the two smaller segments, pale 
pink with purple veins and dark purple spots, looking like the corolla, 
of some Pelargonium. Stamens free from the upper half of the corolla, 
with hairs on the lower (or attached) part and some way up the free 
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part. Ovaiy haiiy. Sfyle hairy bdow, and with the stamens projecting 
from out of the month of the coroUa and turned down towards the 
cleft. Stigma minute. 

82. li^dxxmfolioium^ J. E. S. ; suffirutioosum, depressum, ramis rigidis 
intricatis ramulisque spinescentibus, foliis parvis fasdculatis crassis 
subcamosis anguste linearibus ssepe cylindrids basi attenuatis apice 
davatis, floribus fasciculatis, pedicello calyoem sequante, calycis glabri 
margine irregulari subbilabiato, corollas tubo glabro calyoem duplo 
supereminente limbo liladno, staminibus e media corolla liberis 
plus minus exsertis, filamentis ad apioem pilosis, OTario ghibro, stylo 
longe exserto, stigmate viridi obscure bilamellato. 

Hab. Bocky ground near Kehit. No. 1117. 

A low, intricately branched shrublet, growing in stiff tufts. SegmenU 
of the corolla and stamens vaiying from four to five. Leaoei 4-5 lines 
long by i a line thick, fleshy, often cylindrical. 

83. Lycium depressuniy J. E. S. ; frutex vel arbnscula, ramis validia 
patentibus (nee dependentibus), ramulis parce spinosis, partibus no- 
vellis parce glanduloso-pubescentibus adultis glabris, foliis petiolatis 
lanceolatis ssepe obHquis subfalcato-iuflequilateris, floribus fasdculatis 
longe pedunculatis, pedunculo calycem ter quatenre excedente, calyce 
glabro 4i-6-dentato fructifero fisso, coroUss tubo glabro calycem 
duplo supereminente limbi lacmiis 4-6 amplis lilacinis, staminibus 
supra medium corollee liberis omnino glabris cum stylo exsertis, 
stigmate distincte bilamellato. 

Hab. Various stations in Upper Beloochistan, where it grows from 
three to ten feet in height, with strong self-supporting branches, and 
soft vigorous young shoots. No. 995. 

PlANTAGINBiE. 

84. Plantago remot^ora, J. E. S. ; tota sericeo-lanata, foliis anguste 
lanceolatis 3-5-nerviis integerrimis, spicis 10-30-floris demum elon- 
gatis (3-8 pollices, floribus ^-1 pollicem, distantibus), bracteis ex- 
planatis apice glabris acutis basi amplexicaulibus margine mem- 
branaceis calycem eequantibus, corollse ladniis angustis acutis parce 
ciliatis. 

Hab. Hills of Scinde and Lower Beloochistan up to 5000 feet, with 
Plantago amplexicaulis (Cav.), and P. penidUata (Endl.), which last 
seems to come very near P. ciliata, Desfont. t. 39. No. 594. 
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THTHELEiE. 

35. Dapbne acuminata^ Boiss. et Holienack. inedit,; fruticosa, ramulis 
ad apioem pubescentibus, ramis foliisque glabris, foliis anguste line- 
ari-lanceolatis basi et apice attenuatis pungenti-mucronatis sessilibus 
vel vix petiolatis, floribus 5-15 ad apicem ramulorum glomeratis 
breviter pedunculatis, calyce albo-tomentoso, oyario villoso, fructu 
pubescente. 

Hab. Persia and Kurdistan, JTo^Ay, 189, 551. Upper Beloochistan 
from 4500 feet, where it is called Peepul, and known as very poisonous 
to camels. No. 859. 

A shrub 4-8 feet high. Leaves li-2 inches by 2-8 lines. Calyx 
externally woolly, with the segments of the limb of a pure white. 
Flowers sweet-smelling. Fruit orange-red. — Comes near B.papffracea^ 
Wall., but di£fers in its much narrower and mucronate leaves, and the 
silky ovary. 

LlLIACE^. 

36. Fritillaria pterocarpa, J. E. S. ; caule pubescente uni-pluri-floro, 
foliis duobus infimis approximatis pseudo-oppositis lanceolatis cau- 
linis linearibus floralibus binis, pedunculis floriferis horizontalibus 
post anthesin apice deflexis fructiferis erectis, perigonii sepalis 
breviter calcarato-gibbosis sordide purpurascentibus venis satura- 
tioribus calcaribus atro-fiiscis, staminibus basi pilosis, stylo integro, 
ovario turbinato 6-sulcato 6-angulato vertice truncato comubus sex 
coronato, capsula depressa 6-8ulcata (sulcis altemis saepissime pro- 
fundioribus) 6-angulata angulis obtusis vel acutis vel alatis sursum 
in comna prodnctis. 

Hab. Upper Beloochistan. No. 918. — Flowers inconspicuous, dull- 
coloured. 

ASFHODELE^. 

37. Uropetalimi tfi»icoZor, J. E. S. ; foliis linearibus canaliculatis glau- 
cescentibus glabris scapum subsequantibus, racemo nutante 4-6-floro, 
bracteis striatis ovato-acuminatis pedunculum floriferum dimidio 
superantibus, pedunculis floriferis horizontalibus vel nutantibus 
fructiferis erectis, perigonii foliaceo-viridis cylindrico-campanulati 
sepalis linearibus obtusis exterioribus ad dimidium interioribus ad 
tcrtiam partem et leviter recurvatis stylo ovarium sequante, stigmate 
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inconspicuo obtuso trilobo, capsula polyspenna depressa profande 

trigastra vix stipitata vertioe truncata basi nunc attenuata nunc 

truncata. 

Hab. Hills of Scinde and Lower Bdoochistan ; after rain. It is 
called Junglee Bnssur, or Wild Onion, and its bulbs are eaten. No. 
634. 

LeaveB 6-8 inches. Scape 8-12 inches. Peduncles in flower 2 lines, 
in fruit 8-4 lines. Bracts %\ lines long. Fruit 4 lines by 8. — It is 
very near U. serotinum, but differs in its flowers, which are the colour 
of the leaves, and in its few-flowered not many-flowered raceme. 



A LUt of th6 Pboteaceje collected in South-western Justralia by Mb. 
James Dbtjmmgnd ; by Db. and Fbofessob C. F. Meisneb. 

[Previous to this list being printed, it was submitted to our friend Mr. 
Kippist, Librarian of the Linnean Society, who returned it with the 
accompanying remarks, which cannot fail to be acceptable to the pos- 
sessors of Mr. Drummond's Swan Kiver plants. " I have carefully com- 
pared it with the list kept by myself of Mr. Saunders's set, and find the 
numbers in general veiy correctly given, with the exception of two distinct 
series having been confounded under Collection TV,, an error which 
Dr. Meisner evidently suspected, but had not the means of correcting. 
Of those marked FV. in his list, the higher Nos. (between 500 and 700) 
all belong to the earliest of the numbered collections, the only one of 
which the numbers are quoted in the first volume of ' Flantse Preissi- 
ansB.' The remaining Nos. (about 250-320) are all that really belong 
to the fourth set. As a further means of distinguishing these, in case 
you should think it desirable to do so, I have taken the liberty of pre- 
fixing the date (1848) to those which I found marked in my list as 
belonging tp the fourth collection. The remaining IV.'s may therefore 
be altered to I., and the sequence of the different series will then be 
correct. Should you think it worth while, before printing the list, to 
make this alteration, it will be necessary to distinguish by the addition 
of an asterisk, or in some other way, the unnumbered series, Meisner's 
Collection I." — The date (1848) is here added, as suggested by Mr. 
Kippist. — Ed.] 
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The Boman numbers aie those of the oolleciions or series as they 
have successively been received in Europe. The species and ratr. 
inedita are marked M88., and will be found characterized in the forth- 
coming volume of De Candolle's ' Prodromus.' For the rest see E. 
Brown, Prodr., and ^ Flantse PreissiauBB.' 

rV. 260. Petrophila crassifolia, B, Br. suppl. 



I. 


»t 


brevifolia, IdndlJ (Gilbert,sine no.) 


11.893; ra.a41. 


» 


media, B. Br. suppl. I 


(1848) IV. 869. 


II 


teretifolia, B. Br. I 


n.241. 


II 


longifolia, B. Br. ! iuppl. 


I.; m. 240; IV. 656. 


19 


juncifolia, Lindl. I (Gilbert, n. 62.) 


m. 248. 


>> 


adcularis, B. Br. / 


IV. 557. 


II 


Bcabriuscula, Mewn. 


[V.261,;V.(1850)394. 


1) 


anceps, B. Br. I suppl. 


I. ; IV. 568. 


II 


linearis, B. Br. / suppl. 


I,; IV. 561, 562, 572. 


II 


seminuda, Lindl. / 


I.; IV. 670. 


II 


Drummondii, Meun. 


III. 248. 


91 


mspata, B. Br. / si^l. 


I. 


11 


rigida, B. Br. / 


I, 


II 


SerrurisB, B. Br. / «ii^Z. (Gilbert, 
n. 185.) 


I. ; IV. 569. 


II 


glanduligera, JJindt,/ 


IV. 568. 


II 


divaricata, B. Br./ mippl. (P. wM" 
cata, Lindl.) 




II 


colorata, Meim. (Gilbert, n. 155.) 


n. 297. 


II 


diver8ifolia,i2.5r. / (Gilbert, n. 139) 


rV. 262. 


II 


carduacea, Meim.MSS. 


L; IV. 566. 


19 


biloba, B. Br. / 9uppl. 


I.; III. 244; IV. 571. 


II 


heterophylla, Idndl. 


IV. 667. 


19 


propinqua, B. Br. / suppl. 


IV. 576. 


II 


trifida, B. Br. I 




II 


squamata, B. Br. / (P. Ckmningha- 
miiy a, Meisn.) 


IV. 666. 


II 


striata, B, Br. / suppl. (Gilbert, sine 

no.) 
macrostachya, B. Br. / suppl, I 


I.; IV. 576. 
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II. 298. 


>» 


Shuttleworthiana, Meisn. 1 



lY. 263. IsopogOD scabriusculus, Meisn. MSS. 
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I. 


Isopogoi 


1 petrophiloides, E, Br, I iuppl. 


I. 


M 


teretifoliu8,J2.^r./ fi.comigenu^'LiSl.X 
(Gilbert, n. 800.) 


I.; IV. 560, 678. 


it 


diveigens, R. Br. I iugpl. (Gilbert, 
n. 806.) 


I.; IV. 674. 


>9 


asper, B. Br. / iuppl. (J. icaber, Ldl. ! 
uon Meisn.) 


I. ; II. 295 ; III. »47. 


>l 


formosuB, B. Br. / (Gilbert, n. 61.) 


IV. 663, 564. 


9> 


roseus, Lmdl.f BoU Beg. 1842. Misc. 
n. 87. (P.teaber, Meisn. Bot. Mag. 
t.4037.nonLmdl.) 


V. 399. 


» 


yillosus, Meiin. M8S. 


III. 246. 


n 


tripartitus, 22. Br, I suppl. 


III. 245. 


$9 


Baxteri, B. Br. / tt^l. 


V. 897. 


>» 


latifolius, B. Br, I mppl. 


V. 898. 


99 


Frotea, Meim. M88. 


II. 294. 


»» 


attennattis, B. Br. ! 


I.; IV. 659. 


>9 


sphserooephalus, lAndl. I (Gilbert.) 


m. 248. 


99 


undnatus, B. Br. I suppl. 


a.III.249;/3.V.895. 


99 


spathulatas, B, Br. I var. a et /3. 


V. 896. 


99 


bmifoliuB, B, Br, 


IV. 266. 


Adenanthos linearis, Meim. MBS. 


I.; IV. 591. 


99 


barbigera, lAmdl, 1 


IV. 592. 


99 


ohoYtLiA^LaiiU,/ 


IV. 264. 


99 


venosa, Meisn, MS8. 


m. 246, 264. 


99 


cuneata, LabiU, 


II. 301. 


99 


Meisneri, Lehm, 


III. 268. 


» 


procumbens, Meim. 


III. 265. 


9> 


sericea, LahiU. 


IV. 266. 


99 


velutina, Meim. M88. 


IV. 698. 


99 


Drammondii, Meim, 


I. 


99 


apiculata, B. Br. suppl. (Gilbert, 
n.7.) 


m. 266. 


99 


pungens, Meim,^^ p. simpUcifoHa. 


V. 400. 


99 


armata, Meim, M88, 


m. 268. 


Synaplii 


» favosa, B. Br. 


II. 808. 


99 


dilatata, B. Br. (Gilbert, n. 179.) 


ni. 259. 


99 


Dmtnmondii, Meian. 2088^ 
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I. 


Synaphes 


\ decorticans, Undl. ! 


I. ; IV. 588. 


>» 


gradllima, lAndl, ! 


11. 302. 


n 


petiolaris, B. Br. / 


IV. 589. 


>f 


acutiloba, MeUn, (Gilbert, d.178?) 


III. 257. 


*» 


Preissii, Meim, 


I. ; IV. 590. 


» 


brachystachya, Lindl,/ (Gilbert, n. 
269.) 


IV. 267. 


Stirlingif 


I teretifolia, Meim. 


IV, 268. 


« 


intricata, Meim. MSS. 


I. ; IV. 586. 


» 


simplex, Lindl. I 


IV. 587. 


91 


abrotanoides, Meim. 


(184.8) IV. 269. 


» 


anethifolia, Endl. 


I. 


Conospennum glumaceum, Lindl./ (Gilbert, 






n.ll4.= aZf^ttZinm, Endl.) 


III. 252. 


M 


bracteosum, Meim. 


I.; IV. 577. 


»» 


triplinervium, R. Br. mppl. 


(1848) IV. 270. 


» 


crassinervium, Meim. M88. 


I.; 3.V.401. 


}} 


imdulatum, Lindl. I et var. 0. 
minus. 


II. 304. 


» 


Brownii, Meim. 


II. 306. 


» 


marginatum, Meim. 


IV. 584. 


it 


Kiigelii, R. Br. 


II. 305. 


9> 


polycephalum, Meim. 


I.;rV.582. 


>» 


densiflorum, Undl. ! 


I. 


M 


acerosum, Undl.! 


IV. 583. 


i> 


amoeniim, Meim. 


IV. 580. 


» 


distichmn, R. Br. 


IV. 578. 


» 


filifolium, Meim. 


11. 308 ; IV. 579. 


9» 


incorvum, Undl. ! (Gilbert, n. 
70.) 


I. 


99 


brachypbyllum, Undl. I 


L; IV. 581. 


>f 


Stcechadis, BnOl. 


II. 307. 


» 


canaliculatum, Meim. 


II. 311. 


>J 


teretifolium, R. Br. 


m. 250. 


» 


petiolare, R. Br. mppl. 


III. 251. 


»> 


capitatum, R. Br. 


11. 309, 310 ;V. 402. 


J> 


flexuosum, R. Br. auppL 


(1848) IV. 271. 


Franklandia fucifoKa, R. Br. t 



i 
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(1848) rV. 276. Penoonia hakeseformis, Meun. M88, 

I. ; IV. 598. ,, macrostachya, lAndl, I 

(1848) IV. 276. ,, scoparia, MeUn, M88. 

III. 260. „ microcarpa, R. Br. I 

IV. 597. „ Fraseri, R. Br. ! 9uppl. 

„ juniperiiia, LabiU. / (Gunii, n. 869, 
687, 1288.) 
(1848) rV. 274. ,. sulcata, Meiin. M88. 

1. ; rV. 596. „ quinquenervis, Hook. 

(1848) IV. 272. „ tortifolia, Meiin. M88 
(1848) IV. 278. „ nidis, Meim. M88 

Gunnii, Hook. JU. Ounn, n. 870, 
1287. MiUiffon, n. 788. 
I. ; (1848) IV. 277. „ Laureola, Lindl. 

I. „ longifolia, 22. ^r. (P. Drumnumdii, 
Lmdl.l) Gilbert, n.l. 
V. Snppl. n. 5. „ trinervis, Meim, M88. 

V. 408. „ dillwynioides, Meim. M88. 
Gretillea (inclos. Anadenia et Conogyne, B. Br., et Mun- 
glena, Endl. ?) 
I. Grevillea (Anad.) tenuifiora, Lindl, 

(Anad.) pulchella, R. Br. I (Gilbert, 
sine no.) 
I. ; rV. 618. „ (Anad.) flexuosa, Idndl. ! 
I. ; n. 818. „ (Anad.) SynaphesB, R. Br. Meim. 

{Anad. ffracUia, Lindl. I) 
I.; rV. 619. „ (Anad.) querdfolia, R. Br. mppl. 

Meim. (An. hraehyantha, lindl. !) 
QUbert, sine no. 
I. „ (Anad.) monticola, Meim. PI. Preiis. 
V. ft. p. 259. (An. Aqu\folia,Ldl.) 

II. 315, 823 ; IV. 624. „ (Conog.) bitemata, Meim. 

IL 321. „ (Conog.) brevicnspis, Meim. 

II. 299 ; ni. 266. „ (Conog.) Shuttleworthiana, Meim. 

III. 265. „ (Conog.) biformis, Meim. 

JU. 268, „ (Conog.) leptobotrys, Meim. 

III. 800 ; V. Suppl. n. 8. „ (Conog.) petropbiloides, Meim. 

(1848) IV. 279. „ (Conog.) polybotrya, Meim. M8S. 
VOL. IV. 2 b 
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(1848) rV. 280. Grevillea (Conog.) didymobotrya, MeUn, M88, 





IV. 628. 


)> 


(Mattgl.) tridentifera, Endl. p. 




I.; IV. 621. 


» 


(Mangl.) (cuneata, UndL) glabraia, 
Lindl. 




II. 814. 


» 


(Mangl.) omithopoda, Meim. 




I. J IV. 622, 620. 


>» 


(Mangl.) vestita, Endl. 




n. 820. 


99 


(Mangl.) p. subbitemata, Meisn, 




11. 317, 318. 


99 


manglesioides, Meim, 




I. ; (1848) IV. 286. 


»> 


diversifolia, Meisn. 




n. 316. 


>» 


„ /3 lobata, MeUn, 




IV. 638. 


»> 


Hookeriana, Meim. (Drum. n. 72, 
in Herb. Araott.) 




m. 271. 


» 


teretifolia, Meim. 




(1848) IV. 282. 


» 


tetragonoloba, Meim. M88. 




(1848) IV. 284. 


>» 


annigera, Meim. M88. 




(1848) IV. 288. 


>» 


asparagoides, Meim. M88. 




1.; II, 328; IV. -686. 


>» 


eriostachya, lAndl. I 




V. SuppL n. 10. 


» 


sericostachya, Meim. M88. 




V. 404. 


19 


Hewardiana, Meim. M88. 




II. 819. 


>9 


bracbystacbya, Meim, 




m. 269. 


99 


bracteosa, Meim. 




V. 406. 


» 


nudiflora, Meim. M88. 




IV. 626. 


»> 


crithmifolia, R. Br. ! 




IV. 637. 


l> 


Preissii, Meisn. 




V. 407. 


» 


cbenopbylla, Meim. M88. 




IV. 634. 


99 


Hiigelii, Meim. 




m. 267. 


*l 


cirsiifolia, Meim^ 




I. ; IV. 631. 


» 


Lindleyana, Meim. (0. JTHsonii, A. 
Cunn. !) 




(1848) IV. 286, 


» 


tripartita, Meim. M88. 




I. 


» 


bipinnatifida, R. Br. 




IV. 627. 


» 


scabra, Meim. 


■ 


I, ; IV. 628, 


>» 


Candolleana, Meim. 




(1848) IV. 281. 


»> 


pinifolia, Meim. M88. 


ji 


I,; IV, 629, 


99 


oxystigma, Jf^Mfi. {Hakea piMtfera, 








Lindl. !) 




II. 324. 


S> 


umbellulata, Meim. 


1 


11. 270, 


» 


occidentalis, R. Br. ! 
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n. U%. Greirmea bradijstylii, Mmm, 
U. 827 : IV. 886. ^ Dnumnondii, Meiim. 

„ tfutnlifly R. Br. 0mm. u. 684» 780, 

1860. 199, 686, 1840. 
n. 825, 826. „ bakeoides, Meim. 
(1848) lY. 278. „ obtnnfolia, Mmm. MS8. 

„ tennifolia, ILBr.i 0mm, m. 684. 
„ MOLhtdiB.Meim.MSS.M'jMkm'AM. 
„ lanigen, J. Cmm. fatifi, M*Jrik$ir, 

m. 186, 186, 187, 189, 140, kb. 

Lmdl.1 
„ glabella, R. Br.mippl. MUekeU.Btped. 

1886, n. 199, kb. LmH. / 
„ nntana, Meim, MS8. MUekell, Bgped. 

1886, n. 219 1 kb. Lmdl. I 
„ capitellaU, Jf€»M. if/S:9. {G.d^gkm, 

A. Gunn. 1 non Sieb.) 
„ Seymourise, Sweet. M*ArUmr, n. 214, 

hb. Lmdl.1 
„ arenaria, R. Br. / M^Arikmr, n. 188. 
„ alpestria, Meim. M88. MitdkeU, 

Egped. 1886. 
„ ^. helianthemifolia, Meim. Port 

Philip, Latrobe. 
,, Aquifolium, Lindl. I MitehelFs Exped. 

1885, n. 194, 288, 282. 0, ib. n. 

244, kb. Lindl. / 
„ dxjmetomm, Meim. MS3. MttcMTt 

Exped. 1885. R. Cunningham, n. 

210 1 hb. Reward. 
V. 405. „ Lemanniana, Meim. M88. 

„ caltipteris, Meim. MSS. ( G. Dryandri, 

A. Conn. 1 non E. Br.) 
„ Wickbamii, Meim. MSS. (Captain 

Wickbam, Exped. of tbe Beagle, 

1839. Herb. A. Cunningham ! — 

Aff. G. angulaia, E, Br.) 
{To be continued.) 
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Extract of a Letter from Me. James Drummond. 

" Hawthornden Farm, Swan River, Dec. S8, 1851. 
" I received your kind letter lately on the very day of my return 
from a long journey to the north of this place, of eighteen months' 
duration. Endlicher's * Genera ' has been of great use to me on this 
occasion. I have discovered several plants on this tour which evidently 
belong to new genera, and as soon as my collections arrive, which 1 
expect in about a fortnight, I will make them up in sets and forward 
them to England without delay. Among the genera which I suppose 
new, there are two belonging to the Proteacea : one has the habit of 
Persoonidy but the seeds are nearly an inch long, and shaped like those 
of the ash ; each follicle contains only one seed, and opens at the side. 
The other Proteaceous genus resembles Dryandra Fraseri in its foliage. 
The shrub grows to the height of 12 or 15 feet. Its seed-vessels are of 
the size and shape of a musket-ball, and contain each two seeds, A 
curious Cruciferous plant of my collection buries its seed-vessels in the 
earth, like the Arachia hypogea, I have several new Eutaceous genera, 
and a very fine plant of the family of Asperifoliacea. This latter grows 
8 or 10 feet high, having a soft yet somewhat woody stem, like some 
of the large species of Uchium. It has showy light blue flowers, and 
the mouth of the corolla is closed by a remarkable calyptra-like cover- 
ing, rising from the back of the anthers, consisting of five pieces 
spirally twisted ; the lower portions of these pieces are connected by 
closely interlaced fibres or cilia. Eventually the style and stigma rise 
above the spiral calyptra, forcing a passage through it. But among 
the most remarkable of my plants is a new leafless genus, belonging 
to Dilleniacea, having the general habits and appearance of Davieaia 
juncea, while the blossoms themselves are like those of Candollea, and 
have seven stamens ; the filaments free, but the anthers united into a 
tube. Two climbing plants struck me as being curious : one has 
brownish-green flowers, shaped like a small Clematis; there are eight 
stamens, the four sepals are permanent, forming a kind of wings to aid 
the dispersion of the seeds. It probably belongs to Sapindacea. But 
to me the most remarkable of all the plants I found is a small deci- 
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daous tree, with a oompact rounded top, the branches spreading in all 
directions, haying a trunk a foot in diameter : it perhaps belongs to 
the AeertMa. Its peculiarity consists in the yaried states of the foliage 
in different individuals. In some the plants were in full foliage, and 
just beginning to blossom ; in some they were just bursting into leaf; 
while others were quite destitute of leaves, the foliage having fallen on 
the ground beneath. AH these were within a short distance of each 
other, and I could see no cause for so striking a difference among 
them. My collection contains seven new Bankiiat, but the allied genus 
Dryandra is by no means so plentiful in the north. I reckon, however, 
three new Dtyandras; all small species, but of the Banktioi two form 
trees, with a trunk from 12 to 18 inches in diameter. One of these 
arborescent species has globose heads of flowers of a metallic green 
colour, and its follicles clothed with white waxy warts ; the other has 
leaves like a pine. 

" I could have procured many more plants in the north, but for the 
character of the natives, who were so troublesome that I could only 
make excursions armed with a double-barrelled gun, and in company 
with mounted police. Both myself and my son John, who is at the 
head of the police here, had several narrow escapes with our lives. At 
one time there were two hundred natives invited to the feast they in- 
tended to make on our bodies after they should have killed him and 
me ; but providentially they did not succeed in their murderous de- 
signs upon either of us." 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Hooker, Joseph Dalton : Flora of New Zealand ; being the 
second Portion of the * Botany op the Antarctic Voyage.* 
Published under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners qf the 
Admiralty, Fart I., 4to. 20 Flates. London : Beeve and Co. 
In bringing out the present valuable work, Dr. Hooker is only ful- 
filling a pledge given to Government and to the public on his return 
from the Antarctic Discovery Voyage, viz., that he would publish the 
Flora of three respective regions visited duhng that circumnavigation, 
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viz., — I. The Antarctic Flora. II. The Flora op New Zea- 
land, ni. The Flora op Van Dibmen's Land, or the Tas- 
MANiAN Flora. The first portion was completed in a surprisingly 
short space of time, considering the care and pains bestowed upon 
it and the number of new plants, in 2 vols. 4to, with 198 plates, and 
a map of the Polar regions. The second portion has been delayed in 
consequence of the author's mission to Eastern Himalaya, but it is now 
commenced with great spirit ; and when we think of the rapidly in- 
creasing population of our colony of New Zealand, and that there is no 
distinct work giving any account of the vegetable products of a British 
territory extending through thirteen degrees of longitude (and, alas I 
the same may be said of all our colonies — there is no " Flora " of any 
one of them !) it must be conceded that such a work has been a great 
desideratum ; and it is intended for the settler as well as for the pro- 
fessed botanist. It is accompanied by admirable plates (coloured or 
uncoloured), and the author dwells much on the useful properties of 
the New Zealand plants. The Cowdie, or New Zealand Pine, for 
example, is pre-eminent among timbers in the construction of masts for 
the navy ; and the consumption of New Zealand Flax is very great. 
The present Part, occupying eighty pages, extends as far as 8axifirage(B. 
Of the plates, twenty in number, we need say no more than that they 
are in Mr. Fitch's best style. 



Wight : Iconea Plantarum India Orientalis. 4 thick 4!to volumes, and 
1 Fasc. of Vol. V. 1762 plates. Madras. 
In 1840, in the second volume of the 'Journal of Botany,* p. 175, 
we noticed the first five numbers of this work, and at the same time 
detailed at length the great difficulties attending the preparing the 
plates, and especially lithogi-aphing them in India. We then said, " It 
is no small merit of this work, that the labour of printing the greater 
proportion of these plates has been undertaken by Dr. Wight himself. 
These plates are really excellent, especially those of the latter numbers." 
Excellent indeed they were, but far inferior to those that have since 
appeared ; in fact, those in the last two vols, may claim to rank along 
with those put forth by most European artists ; and when we consider 
their extreme cheapness (about 2id. for each quarto plate is their price 
in India), we know not any work that can vie with it in execution. 
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The first part of Vol. V. is before us, terminating with tab. 1768 ! 
and containing 189 plates of Orchidaceo! ; so that in the course of the 
eleven or twelve years in which Dr. Wight has been engaged in its pub- 
lication, he has brought out scarcely fewer than 160 plates annually. 
These sometimes are copied from Boxburgh's unpublished drawings, and 
occasionally from dried specimens, but generally from the living wild 
plant ; on their accuracy, therefore, we place every reliance, and indeed 
so anxious is Dr. Wight himself on this point, that he has in most cases, 
perhaps in every case, detected the error and corrected it in the accom- 
panying short descriptions. From the artist not understanding English, 
far less Latin, we have frequently the names on the plates at variance 
with those in the letterpress ; this however is a venial error, which 
any one may correct for himself. 

It may not be uninteresting here to notice the principal families 
illustrated by Dr. Wight. To BaUaminacea 24 plates are devoted ; to 
L^uminosa, 153 ; to Myriacea, 73 ; Rubiaceay 80 ; Oomponta, 83 ; to 
the genus Uiricularia, 28, and of the Indian species there is a mono- 
graph in his 'Illustrations of Indian Botany,* vol. ii. p. 184. To the 
Apocynacea 64 plates are given ; to the curious but ^i^S^i^yAiAtcUpiadacea 
no less than 72 ; to Convoltmlaeea, 44. In Scrophulartaeea we find 26 ; 
LaHata^ 40 ; Verhenacea^ 32 ; in the difficult Acanthacea, no fewer 
than 111 ; Amaranthacea are illustrated by 21 plates; Urticacea, in- 
cluding Morea, by 61 ; the Aracea, by 42 ; and the OrchidaceeB, an 
order quite unintelligible to the great majority of botanists without 
accurate plates, by the great number of 171, almost one-tenth of the 
whole work hitherto published. 

Thus by the labours of one man, more plates illustrative of the flora 
of India have been published, than by all preceding writers taken con- 
jointly. It is true Eheede and Eumphius both published works of 
plates, and that many East Indian plants have been noticed by Plukenet; 
but none of these can be depended on ; the drawings are often so dis- 
torted that they — witness the plates, or even the order to which they 
belong, of Bumphius — can only be made the subject of unfruitful 
guesses ; while the dissections, on which botanists chiefly rely, tend 
only to deceive. We therefore again congratulate the public on the 
appearance of this work, which we learn is to be completed by the fifth 
volume. 
We expected that the author himself might have been amongst us in 
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this country by the beginning of the present year (1852) ; but circum- 
stances, with which the public have no concern, induce him, we learn, 
to remain in the East till the spring of 1853. No member of the 
Imp. Soc. Nat. Cur. ever merited better the appellation of " nunquam 
otiosus" than this modem Eoxburgh, Dr. Wight ; and we sincerely 
trust, that although for the next year other duties must interfere with 
his botanical ones, he may return to his native country, with health 
unimpaired, to distribute with princely liberality the enormous col- 
lection he has now amassed, no portion of which has been sent to 
Europe, we believe, since 1887. 



Wight : lUmtraUoM qf Indian Botany. 2 vols., 4to, with numerous 
Plates. Madras. 
While noticing the * Icones Plantarum,' we must not omit all men- 
tion of the no less well-executed ' Illustrations ' of the same author, 
now extended to 2 vols. 4to, with 182 plates, coloured ; many of these 
plates containing each an analysis of a considerable number of Genera, 
so that the work contains a great deal more than it promises, viz., — 
" Figures illustrative of each of the Natural Orders of Indian plants 
described in the author's ' Prodromus Floras Indiss Orientalis,' with 
observations on their botanical relations, economical uses, and medici- 
nal properties; including descriptions of recently discovered or im- 
perfectly known plants." With such a mass of information, pictorial 
and descriptive, it is quite dear that the * Illustrations ' of Dr. Wight 
are as indispensable as the * Icones,' and its publication adds fresh 
laurels to his name. Already, following the arrangement of De Can- 
doUe, the author has reached to the 124th Order, Sakadoracea, 



Djb Gandolle: Prodromus Systematk Naturalu Begni Vegetdbilu, 
Part I. of Vol. XIII. 
We are glad to learn that the first part of the 13th volume of this 
invaluable work, containing the Solanaceay by Dunal, and the Platdch 
gvnea^ by Decaisne, has at length appeared. The second part of Vol. 
Xni. (including five orders of Monochtamydem), our readers are aware, 
was published in 1849. 
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Flobula Honokongensis : OM Enumeration qf the Flania collected 
in the Island of Hong^Kongy by Migor J. G-. Champion, 95^A Reg,^ 
the determination* revised and the new epecies described by Geoboe 
Bentuam, Esq. 

{OoHiiuuedfromp. 172.) 

EuBiACEiE (continued). 

10. 'MLmssdndh pubescens. Ait. — DC. Prodr. vol. iv. p. 371. 
Common in rayines, flowering in April and May. 
11. MussssodfL erosa. Champ., sp. n. ; foliis ovatis acuminatis glabris, 
stipulis profunde biiidis, corymbo laxe multifloro, lobis calydnis 
linearibos tubo vix sequaHbus uno hinc inde maximo petiolato, co- 
rolka palosulsB tubo elongato. lobis latis acuminatis. — Caules et folia 
glabra ;. hsec fere M, pubesceniis, margine tamen ssepe eroso-crispnla. 
Stypuhe ktiores et ssepius minus divissB, caducee. Corymbi ampli, 
trichotomi, teiminales, ramis primariis elongatis, ultimis abbreviatis, 
floribus sessilibus. Calyx glaber, lobis vix linea longioribus; lobi 
bractesoformes (v. bracteee adnatse) in corymbo paud, ovato-orbicu- 
lares, 2-3-pollicares. Corolla tubus 9-10 Hn. longus, basi glaber 
et tenuis, supeme dilatatns et pilis pauds adpresse pubescens, intus 
supeme parce pilosus, fauce villis fere dausa ; lobi 2 lin. lati, bre- 
vity acuminati, supra papiilosi. Stamina supra medium tubi in- 
serta, indusa, filamentis brevibus^ anthens lineanbus. Flacenta sti- 
pitattBy ovulis numeroaissimis. 

Happy YaUey. Beadily distinguished from M, pubescens by the dze 
of the corolla and the shape of its dividons. 
12. Gardenia,/Kork^, Linn. 

Abundant in a ravine on Mount Gh)ugh, also Mount Yictoria, and 
other localities. 

18. Eandia dutnetommy Lam. — ^DC. Prodr. vol. \v. p. 885. — var. ? 
parviflora. 
A dngle specinien from little Hong-Kong. 

14, Bandia SimensiSy Ecem. et Schult. ? — Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, 
p. 191. 

Little Hong-Kong. The spedmen is a small one, with the flowers 
scarcely open, and is most prdbably the same species as the one con- 
sidered by Hooker and Amott to be the Oxyceros Sinensis of Loureiro, 
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although neither our materials nor Loureiro's description admit of posi- 
tive identification. It belongs to the same section of Bandia as the R» 
Ungifloray but is certainly not identical with that species. 

15. Eandia sp. P A single specimen in bud only, but evidently dis- 
tinct from the preceding. 

16. Eandia? leucocarpa^ Champ., sp. n. ; inermis, firuticosa, foliis 
oblongis acuminatis subtus ad costam ramulisque strigosis, floribus 
terminalibus axillaribusve 1-3 -nis brevissime pedicellatis, calycis 
limbo campanulato breviter 5-dentato, coroUae tubo brevi, bacca 
2-3-sperma. — Frutex pedalis, ramosissimus. Rami juniores dense 
strigoso-pilosi, vetusti glabrati, vaginis stipularibus nodosi. StipuUs 
utrinque solitariee, triangulares, acuminata, caducse, axilla barbata. 
Folia breviter petiolata, li-2-pollicaria, anguste v. late oblonga, plus 
minus acuminata, basi angustata v. rotundata, margine recurva, 
prseter costam venasque paucas subtus strigosas glabra. Florum 
alabastra juniora tantimi vidi : hsec parva sunt et iis GriffithuB 
fragranitis baud dissimilia, pentamera, ovario biloculari, loculis pluri- 
ovulatis, stylo apice bifido. Bacca pedicello 1-2-lineari fultse, sub- 
globosse, 4-6 lin. diametro, albse. Semina 2 v. 3, rarius 4, pulpa 
nidulantia, majuscula, ovoidea, testa Crustacea albida, albumine car- 
tilaginea. Fmbryo parvus, radicula tereti cotyledonibus ovatis 
longiore. 

From the top of Victoria Peak. Allied in habit on the one hand to 
the IHpIospora virid^hra, on the other to Cuming's n. 1514, from the 
Philippine Islands, which is an undoubted Eandia, Another single 
specimen in Major Champion's own herbarium, from the Happy Valley 
woods, also with white fruit, but with longer, membranous, acuminate 
leaves, may prove to be a distinct species. 

17. Eandia P canthioidea. Champ., sp. n.; glabra, inermis, foliis ob- 
longis acuminatis, cymis subsessilibus axillaribus 5-7-floris, pedi- 
cellis calyce paulo longioribus, calycis limbo campanulato breviter 
5-dentato tubo cprollsB dimidio breviore, coroUse ladniis oblongis 
acutis reflexis tubo suo paulo brevioribus. — Hamuli novelli compres- 

. siusculi, demum teretes. Stipula latse, acutse, linea paulo longiores, 
decidusB. Petioli 3-4 lin. longi. Folia 3-4-pollicari, basi acutius- 
cula. Pedunculi communes vix lineam longi, ramis raro 2 lin. longis. 
Bractea squamseformes, in cupulam parvam connatse. PedicelU 3-4 
lin. longi. Ckdyx campanulatus, glaber, parte adnata vix lineam 
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longa, limbo 2-lineari, dentibus insequalibus, omnibus tamen parte 
Integra pluries brevioribus. CoroUa tubus 4 lin. longus, crassius- 
culus, extus glaber, intus sub fauoe pilosus ; limbi ladnise glabrae, 
SBstivatione contortse. Stamina ad fauoem inserta. Stylus exsertus, 
apice clavatus, lobis erectis (v. demum patentibus P). Discus epigynus 
pulviniformis. Ovarium camosum, biloculare, plaoentis tenuibus, 
ovulis plurimis, nonnuUis etiam sub anthesi minimiH abortivis. Bacca 
3-4 lin. diametro. Semina in quoque loculo 1-4, angulata, pulpa 
tenui intermixta. 

Abundant in ravines of Victoria Peak, flowering about April. The 
angular seeds are more like those of some species of Styhcoryney and 
in my specimen the lobes of the style are scarcely separated, but they 
are in fact distinct and considerably dilated, and the inflorescence is 
rather that of Randia than of Styhcoryne, 

18. Diplospora virid^lora, DC, Prodr. vol. iv. p. 477. 

A common shrub on Victoria Peak. Bark reddish-brown or ashy. 
Leaves very variable in size, from 2 to 4 or 5 inches. Flowers straw- 
coloured. Fruit, ripe in October, reddish, the size of a pea, with one 
or two seeds in each cell. In April, 1849, after heavy rains. Major 
Champion found shrubs with six to ten flowers in each cyme or fascicle, 
and each corolla 4^ lines in diameter ; at other times the flowers are 
fewer in number, and scarcely 3^ lines in diameter. The larger-leaved 
and smaller-flowered specimens are precisely similar to an original one 
of Canthium dubium, Lindl. (D^lospora, DC.) from the Horticultural 
Society's Garden. I find, however, the ovules in each cell of the ovary 
to vary from two to three or four, with the addition, occasionally, of 
two or three small abortive ones. Magor Champion in the fresh speci- 
mens observed about six in each cell. This brings the genus very near 
to some sections of Bandia, of which it has much of the habit, and 
from which it differs chiefly in its tetramerous flowers. From Can- 
thium, of which it has also in some respects the habit, it differs widely 
in the aestivation of the corolla and the structure of the ovary. 

19. Stylocoryne Weberay A. Eich. — ^Wight et Arn. Prodr. vol. i. 
p. 401. 

Happy Valley, scarce. 
20. Stylocoryne moUissima, Walp., Eep. vol. ii. p. 517. — Tota planta 
moUiter pubescens. Stipuke lanceolatee, 2-3 lin. longae. Folia 
ovata V. oblongo-lanceolata, acuminata, 3-5-pollicaria. Corymbus 
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densm. CoU^cU tubus globosus ; limbua vix tubo broTior, de&tibus 
bieyibus latis obtusis. Corolla extus pubescens, tubo 1^ lin., limbi 
iaciniis oblongis 2^ lin. longis, supra glabiis, fauoe villis clausa. 
Slylus longe exsertus, daTatus. Ovarium bilocidaie, plaoentis peltatis 
camosulis, ovulis in quoque locnlo circa 20. Bacea globosa, 8 lin. 
diametro, calycis limbo demum siepe obliterato coronato. Semina 
angulata, in quoque loculo 13-14. 

Scarce in Hong-Kong; in the Happy Valley woods, on Mount 
Victoria, and at the Buddhist Temple. 

21. Morinda umbellatay Linn. var.P foliis brevibus obovaii-obbngis 
brevissime acimdnatis, fioribus panlo majoribus. — M, vermcokfTy 
Hortul. 

As common in Hong-Kong as the true 3f. umbeUata (with long 
naiTow leaves) is in Ceylon. It was formerly cultivated in the Horti- 
cultural Society's Garden under the name of M. verncolor, raised, we 
believe, from Chinese seeds, and may possibly prove specifically distinct 
from the common East Indian form. 

22. Mephitidia (Lasianthus) C^inensis, Champ., ^p. n.; fruticosus, ra- 
muHs teretibus aptce compressis tomentellis, st^iulis latis breviter 
acuminatis, foliis petiolatis ebngatis acnminatis basi acutis supra 
glabris subtus tomentellis, fionbus aggregatis subsessiHbus, bracteis 
minutis, calycibus ovoideis minute dentatis, ooroUa extus hirsuta 
ovarioque 4-6*meris. — Banmli juniores ad nodos valde compressi, 
demum teretes. Fubea brevissima, ssBpe rufescens. Stipula cum. 
aoumine latitudine rami breviores. Petioli 8-5-l2neares. FoUa 
6-10 poll, looga, li-2^ poll, lata, subooriacea, supra mtidula, venis 
utrinque conspicuis. Florum fasciculi axillares, subsessiks, 8-5- 
flori, petioHs breviores. Cafyx li lin. longus, parte adnata brevis- 
sima, limbo supeme contracto, dentibus brevibus ovatis recurvis 
marginibus incurvis. Corolla seepius 5-6-mera intra calycem tetra- 
merum, rarissime (ex obs. cl. Championi in vivo) cum calyce iso* 
mera, tubo 2 lin. longo intus supeme piloso ; laciniffi tubo ssqui- 
longse, lanceolatee, extus villosissimee, intus glabrse, acumine inflexo 
crasso, sestivatione valvata. Ovarium ssepius 5-6-loculare, rarius 
4-loculare, ovulis erectis. Disctis epigynus crassus. Styli lobi tot 
quot ovarii loculi, lineares, breves. Drupa recens globosa, pubescens, 
csBrulea, 5-6 lin. diametro, calycis limbo coronata, in sicco sulcato- 
lobata ; pyrenis 5-6, rarius 4, ovoideo-triquetns, duris, rugosis. 
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' Wong-ny-Ohong Valley, Vietoria Peak, etc. Whomen in May and 
ripens its fruit in the middle of Joly. As a species it oomes near in 
diaracter to that of M, longlifioliiu frc»n Malacca, and to some of the 
Javanese ones reiy shortly described by Blame, but is quite distinct 
from any with which I am acquainted. 

^8. Guettaidella CkimenaM^ Champ., gen. nov. Qwtftbt!f4ninmi^ affine 
Gue^^tarda et CkomeUa. 

Ckar. Oen. Guisttabdblla. Cali^ci» limbus profunde 4-lobas, per- 
sistens. OoroUa tubulosa, limbi laoniis 4 brevibus subpatentibas, 
sestivatione leviter imbricata. Stamma sub fiiuoe ioserta, filamentis 
breviBsimb. Owarium 4-6-loeulare, orulis in qaoqae loculo solitariis 
ab apioe pendolis oblongis. Stylm apice 4-6-loba8, lobis linearibus. 
Drupa pyrenis 4-5 duiis monospermis. — Frutice* foliis oppositis. 
Siipiike utrinque solitarise, integrsB, acuminatie, deciduie. PeduncuU 
axillares apioe triflori, floribus parvis bibracteolatis sessilibus, inter- 
medio alari, lateralibus ramos perbreves tenninantibus bractea sub- 
tensis. CoroUa extus tomentosm. — G, C^inensiiy foliis oblongo- 
lanoeolatis acuminatis subtus subsericeo-pubeseentibus, calyds laci- 
niis subsBqualibus tubo suo breyioribus*. — M'tUex, ramulis noveUis 
pube adpresda canesceutibus rufescentibusre. SHpula latsB, acutse, 
vix lineam longse, dto deciduse. FoUa l«-2-pollicaria, longe et acute 
acuminata, basi acuta, supra paree hirtella v. glabra, subtus pilis 
adpreesis sedceis canescentia, venis piimariis paucis pinnatis subtus 
prominentibus, secundariis tenuibus, eleganter transversis, petiolo 
1-2 lin. longo. Pedunculi 2-4 lin. bngi. Bractea laterales lineares, 
caiycem subsBquantes, bracteoke breviores. Calyx vix lineam longus, 
tomenteUus, lobis brevibus obtusis. Corolla 2 lin. longa, lobis brevis- 
simis obtusis. Drupa ovoidea, pubeseens, 2 lin. longa, tetrapyrena. 
On Mount Gough and Mount Victoria; flowering in June. The 
genns is certainly nearly allied to Gnettisrda, but the cidyx, tetrame- 
rous flowers, and inflorescence are rather those of ChomeUa^ from which 
it differs in the number of carpels of the ovary and fruit being four or 
five instead of two only. 

* Cnming's n. 1827> from the Philippine Islands, is a second species, which may 
he thus cluffacterized : — G. FkiUppinensis ; foliis ovali-ellipticis ohlongisve hreviter 
acaminatis snhtns ramnlisqae laxe hirtellis, calycis Uoiims inseqaalibus Unearibos 
tubo longioribus. — Foliorum venae secundariae reticulatae, ultimse tantum transversee. 
Pedunculi gracites, folia interdnm subaequautes. Ovarium vidi 5-menuH in flore 
4'mero. 
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24. Canthium undulatum. Champ., sp. n. ; frutioosum, inerme» foliis 
longiuscule petiolatis ovali-oblongis acuminatis margine undolatid 
ooriaceis glabris supra nitidissimis subtus ad axillas venaram glan- 
dulosis, cymis axillaribus breviter pedunculatis petiolum paulo su^ 
perantibus, floribus pentameris. 

Happy YaUey woods ; rare. Yeiy near to the East Indian C. didy- 
mum, and still more so to Amott's C, lanceolatum from Ceylon, and 
perhaps with some others should be considered as a mere variety of 
Gartner's species. The petioles are, however, much longer (about 
half an inch) ; the leaves narrower, more acuminate, and usually un- 
dulate on the margins, and the stipules much shorter. The fruit in a 
young state is ovoid, without the lateral furrows, which however, in 
most CkifUMa, are only to be seen in an advanced stage. 

25. Ixora ttrictay var. incamata, Roxb. Fl. Ind. vol.i. p. 379, ejusd. 
ed. Wall. p. 889. 

Woods near the Buddhist Temple, East Point. Flowers pale pink. 
Not distinguishable in the dried state from the white-flowered /. blanda, 
or /. alba, Eoxb. (non Linn.), which, as suggested by Eoxburgh, ap- 
pears to be a mere variety of /, Hricta. 

26. Pavetta Indicay Linn.— DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 490. 
Happy Valley and West Point. 

27. Psychotria elliptica, Ker.— DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 490.— P. 
Beevesiiy Wall. DC. 1. c. p. 519. — OrumUia Reevesii, Hook, et A.m. Bot. 
Beech, p. 193. 

Very common in Hong-Kong. Berries red when ripe. Certainly 
a congener with the numerous species of the section Mapouria of 
Psychotriay and very nearly allied to the common South American P. 
alba. It is indeed very doubtful whether any portion of OrumUia can 
be maintained as a genus distinct from Psychotria, 

28. Psychotria serpens^ Linn. — DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 519. — F, scan- 
dens. Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 193. 

Common in Hong-Kong. Berries white. There appear to be two 
varieties, one with the inflorescence less divided and the berries more 
succulent than the other, but possibly gathered in different states, and 
I cannot, from the specimens before me, either from Hong-Kong or 
from the main land, detect any specific differences. 

29. P8Bderia/a?/M?fl, Linn. — DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 471. 

Mount Victoria. Corolla 6 lines long, white, with a slight tinge of 
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pink and carionaly frosted; the throat haiiy with a deep pink spot in 
the shape of a stur, the rays of which extend between the segments. 

30. Borreria discolar, Bartl.— DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 646? 

31. Spermaooce hiapida, linn. — DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 665. 

32. Knoxia eoiymbom, WiUd.— W. et Am. Prod. vol. i. p. 489. 

Of the above three last species there are single specimens only, with- 
out the precise localities. 

In the recent nnmbers of Walpers' ' Annales Botanioes Systematicae ' 
Mr. Hanoe has described two additional BMaeea* firom Hong-Kong, 
Gardenia dapknaide»t Hance, which differs in inflorescence and in its 
tetramerons flowers from all Oardmue known to me, and Oalium toro- 
rium, Hance, evidently very near to if not identical with some of the 
forms of the common O, Aparine^ which is now foond in almost every 
part of the globe visited by Europeans. 

<!7b h€ eotUinued^ 



Note on Tetbatheca ; by Dr. Asa Gkay. 

In an article of some interest on the ' Organogenic de la Classe des 
Polygalin^s," in the ' Annales des Sciences Naturelles,' no. 6 for 1851, 
M. Payer states, that Mr. Brown characterized the two genera on which 
he founded his Order IVemandrea thus : — Tremandra, by the quinary 
synmietry of the flower, the uniovulate ceUs of the ovary, and the de- 
hiscence of the anthers at the summit by a pore ; Tetratheca by its 
quaternary symmetry, biovuiate cells of the ovary, and the stamens 
opening at the extremity of the tube. And he proceeds to remark, that 
the first and third of these characters are of no value, and that the 
second " repo9e wr une erreur." 

That Mr. Brown should commit a mistake of this kind is so unlikely 
that it naturally calls attention to the statement, especially as the 
authority of Mr. Steetz, who has attentively studied this small group, is 

* The preceding nmnben of voL ii. of Walpers' ' Annates ' reached this country after 
the publication of the previona portions of the present Morula. They contain diagnoses 
of several Hong-Kong plants considered by Mr. Hance as new. Some, however, 
appear to be ola species, which the want of means of comparison in herbaria has 
prevented him from recognizing ; others will be found to be identical with some of 
the new species described m this Monila mider other names. There are a few how- 
ever, which, judging from the characters given, I do not at all recognize in the col- 
lections before me. 
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adduced to confirm it. A cunory examination sliows, Iiowever— 1, that 
the oYides are not always soHtaxy in this femily, as M. Payer sapposes ; 

2, that Mr. Brown did not distingoish the two genera in the manner 
asserted. 

In his character of Tremandretg (Appendix to Flinders' Voyage, p. 12) 
we find the phrase ** oyarinm 2-lociilare, locolis l-S-speimis." Among 
the few species examined, I found two (superposed) ovules in each oeU 
of the oyary of ^ratkeca jnnoea and T. thymtfoUay and three (the two 
upper collateral) in T. e^gfnk. It is singular that Steetz (FlantsB Preis- 
sianse, vol. i. p. 212) ^ould have seen only solitary ovules in these 
and in all the species he repeatedly examined ; since Endlicher (PI. 
Hugel. p. 7) had described the cells as biovulate in his H ffffim9 and 
T, 9etigera, Mr. Brown's character of the Order, therefi>re, is not 
erroneous in this respect. 

As to the diagnosis of the two genera, those who are familiar with 
Mr. Brown's writings will not be surprised to find that he has entirely 
refrained from mentioning their distinctive characters, either directly or 
indirectly. It was De Candolle, and not Mr. Brown« who assumed 
that Tetratheca was always tetramerous, and Tremandra pentamerous ; 
and it was Endlicher, in his * Genera Plantarum,* who assumed that 
the cells of the ovary were always biovulate in Tetratheca^ he having 
previously found them so in two species which he had previously ex- 
amined. In T, ericdtfoUay and some other species, the ovules are un- 
doubtedly solitary. 

Cambridge Univ., Massach. U.S.A., May, 1852. 



On the CAMFHOB-TBaE of Borneo and Smtatra, Bbtobalanops €am- 
PHOBA, Chkbr.i by Sib W. J. Hookeb, D.C.L., F.B.A. and L.S. 

(Tab. Vn. and VIH.) 

"JBonuBo bere expands her ample breast, 
Bj Nature's hand in woods of CampUre drest : 
The predons Uqnid weeping from the Irees, 
Glows warm vHh hgalth, the balsom of disease." 

Camoens* JJutiad, trawl, by JUickle, 

After the admirable account of the JDryobaUmops, given by Dr. and 
Professor De Vriese in the * Nederlandsch Kruidkundig Archif^' vol. 
iii. p. 1, (most kindly translated into English and condensed by the 
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acoomplished daughter of that gentleman, Mademoiselle De Vriese, for 
this Journal : see p. 33 of our present volume,) any further notice 
might seem superfluous ; but, while the memoir now alluded to was 
printing for this Journal, we had the great satisfaction of receiving 
from James Motley, Esq., of Borneo, specimens of the rare plant itself 
(though only in fruit), and a noble sample of the trunk, laid open, 
with the crystals in 9Uu, together with the camphor and oil in different 
states, and some notes on the locality and commerdal value of the 
camphor. This valuable series of preparations is deposited in the 
Museum of Economic Botany of the Boyal Gardens of Kew, and I am 
desirous now of laying some of the particulars communicated by Mr. 
Motley bef(»e the public in the pages of our Miscellany, as a little 
supplement to the very full memoir above alluded to. 

" I have the pleasure of sending you," writes Mr. Motley from La- 
buan, May 13, 1851, '' what I hope will be a novelty for your museum, 
a specimen of the ' Kassur Bartu ' or Camphor of the Dryobalanopi 
in the wood. The specimen is part of a tree cut down here the other 
day, in dearing the ground for some of my colliery operations ; it ex* 
hibits weU the way in which the camphor is deposited from the so* 
called camphor-oil, which filled the hollow of the tree. We saved about 
five gallons of it and much was lost. I enclose a bottle of it in the 
same case, also a small phial of the white resin, yielded by the wounded 
bark of the living tree in small quantities only ; unlike the Shoreas and 
other allied trees, whidi are, when old, frequently covered for some feet 
from the ground mih a crust of resin. The little packet of seeds of 
an Jbrus^ or something of the sort, is always used ■ by the natives to 
preserve the camphor, a few being placed in every packet ; their sup- 
posed influence is of a magical nature, preventing, as it is said, the 
spirit of the camphor from flying away ; it is usually packed in quanti- 
ties of about a quarter of a pound in the leaf of some flabelliform palm, 
which I have not yet seen growing, and of which I cannot at the 
moment procure a sample. The specimen sent is valuable only from 
its being m situ, for as the drug is principally procured on the high 
mountains in the interior of Borneo, 1 have been unable to obtain such 
a sample of the fine white crystals, which are the most valuable in com- 
merce, being just now, when cleaned and picked, worth about thirty 
dollars per catty, or about £4 15«. per lb. The present sample would be 
of much less value. It is sent only to China, where it is much valued, 
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being used in medicine as a tonic and aphrodisiac, exactly the opposite 
qualities to those which we attribute to the Lauru8'C&mphox. It is 
also much used for inflamed eyes, to which the Celestials are very sub- 
ject, a small grain being from time to time placed under the lid. The 
smell is pleasanter than that of the ordinary camphor, and it does not 
become sublimed so rapidly in the air. The oil seems to consist of a 
very volatile essential oil, holding in solution a resin, which on a few 
days* exposure to the air is left in a syrupy state. It also yielded me 
a small quantity of crystallized camphor, on distiDation with a very rough 
extempore apparatus. I have found it, by many trials on myself and 
others, to act powerfully and decisively as a diuretic in tiresome ne- 
phritic pains, to which we sojourners in the * bowels of the land ' are 
very subject, and it does not nauseate as turpentine frequently does on 
repetition. It is also here a popular remedy for rheumatism, being 
rubbed into the affected part. It is also a fragrant, quickly-drying, 
and well-bodied varnish, for which purpose I have used it largely. It 
requires rubbing until dry, like French polish. China is as yet the sole 
market, where it is used principally for embalming; its value here 
is about 20 cents (10^.) per bottle, in China about half a dollar. 
The resin is of no use as far as I know, except that the natives are 
fond of applying it, as in fact they do almost every gum they pick up, 
to all sorts of cuts and wounds, which, as may be expected, hardly ever 
heal without a tedious sore. The timber of the Diyobalanops is very 
hard, dense, and difficult to work with a plane, is of a reddish hue 
when first cut and very fragrant, but changing to a light brown ; it 
bends readily, and is preferred by the Malays to all other woods for 
planking their boats. Upon some of the hills in Labuan, Camphor- 
trees form at least half the jungle ; but the drug is rarely met with 
on this island, and, where most common, not one tree in twenty yields 
any ; hardly a tree of any size, however, is to be seen, which has 
not been tried by cutting a hole in the side of the trunk. They are 
the noblest trees, not merely of our jungle, but the handsomest I 
ever saw; the trunk being very tall, round, and straight, furnished 
with huge buttresses at the base, and covered with a light brown, 
smooth, scaling bark; the head dense, well formed, and large for a 
jungle tree, the leaves very rigid and bright, and of a good dark 
green, and the fragrance of the beautiful white flowers most deUcious. 
The fruit, though smelling most powerfully of spirits of turpentine, 
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is greedily eaten by a small parroquet, of which I have sent home a 
specimen to Mr. Lewis Dillwyn of Swansea. I have observed that the 
leaves immersed in water very soon tinge it blue. The largest tree I 
have yet seen here was a Dryohalanopi, The following were its di- 
mensions : — 

Height from the gronnd to the top of the buttresses . . 25 ft. 

Girth at the root, following the buttresses in and out . . 333 

Girth above the buttresses 8^ 

From ground to first branch 92 

Erom ground to highest twigs 130 

I have seen several higher trees, indeed I cut one 152 feet without a 
branch, but not one looking so huge as this, from the enormous size of 
its buttresses, which were like a great wall." 

Again, June 13th, 1851, Mr. Motley is so good as to write further 
from Labuan. — " Since, by the last opportunity, I wrote you an ac- 
count of the * Ka&mr BaraSy I have visited Borneo and have obtained 
some further information on the subject, and as I would not trouble 
you with a separate letter for such a trifle, I send it through my friend 
Mr. Lewis Dillwyn. The sample in the box sent, you must observe, 
is only prized so highly as I then stated when cleaned and picked. 
Veiy little would reach the highest value, though it is a very profitable 
kind to buy, having very little impurity mixed with it. It is bought 
from the natives by the Chinese merchants in this state, and it requires 
much judgment to buy it safely and to estimate by the eye the quan- 
tity of adulteration. To such an extent is this carried, that a Malay 
Nacoda of Borneo has the reputation of being able out of one catty 
of good camphor to manufacture sixteen catties which will pass 
muster. with the inexperienced. When it comes into the hands of the 
merchants it is carefully washed ; first with clean water to float the 
camphor away from the impurities, then with soap, and lastly with 
lime-juice and water ; the soap destroying and the acid restoring its 
lustre and transparency. It is then sifted into three sizes, after which 
every crystal is carefully picked over and scraped if necessary, to clean 
off every particle of dark matter. These qualities are worth, respec- 
tively, about 35, 25, and 20 dollars per catty ; the dark-coloured and 
nearly opake pieces, which are all separated, are slightly pounded and 
then again sorted to get out all that it is possible to procure, and the 
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residue is worth about 6 dollars. The quantity exported from Borneo 
is about seven peculs per annum ; it comes from Palawan, the northern 
part of Borneo Sooloo, but about five-sixths of it from Barram ; Sin- 
gapore also receives large quantities from Acheen and other parts of 
Sumatra, and a good deal is carried direct to China from Sooloo and 
Magurdano, and the eastern coast of Borneo. It is consumed chiefly 
in China, but a good deal is also sent to Cochin-China, Japan, Laos, 
Cambodia, and Siam, and a small quantity to Burmah. Since I wrote 
to you I have had another and better opportunity of seeing it in situ, 
though in small quantity, and I think that it is not deposited from 
the oil, but that it is sublimed and crystallized in the upper part of the 
cavities, which are only partially filled with oil ; this may be an ex- 
ception however, but it was the case in the only two trees I have seen 
while yet standing. The other specimens sent in the box were put in 
to fill up, and tell their own stories so far as I know. Should I have 
an opportunity of acquiring further information, and should it be worth 
your while to receive it, it will be a labour of love to me ; for, with 
unfortunately very little knowledge, I have nevertheless an unquench- 
able love for all branches of natural history." 

I have little to add to the early history or discovery of this camphor 
given by De Vriese. That author (p. 33 of the present volume) states 
that the first mention of it occurs in the *' Eerste Scheepvart der Hol- 
landsche Natie naar Oost-Indie, 1695-7," — but, as will be seen by 
the quotation which heads this article, it was evidently known in the 
time of the great poet and traveller Camoens, who died in IB 79 and 
whose ' Lusiad ' was published in 1572. 

Our representation of the appearance of the crystals of resin of the 
natural size. Tab. YIII. fig. 1, is taken from a portion of the block sent 
by Mr. Motley (the entire piece of wood with crystals in the clefts is 
1^ foot long by 10 inches broad) ; and at fig. 2, a portion slightly 
magnified : — ^but it will be observed that these are only intended to 
exhibit what they appear to the eye of the artist. Samples of crystals 
were sent for investigation, through the kindness of Dr. Percy, to 
H. J. Brooke, Esq., who writes to me — " I have lately received from 
Dr. Percy some crystals and fragments of a yellowish gum or resin, 
which I examined and measured and then transmitted to Cambridge 
to Professor Miller ; and I now enclose a figure or projection of the 
crystalline form as it would appear to an observer looking perpendicu- 
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larly down upon it, if the faces were perfect and symmetrical*. But 
the ciystals are very far from being symmetrically formed, and from 
this circumstance the tnie form is not apparent, and it has been asoer- 
tained by measurement of the angles." 

" The crystals of mellite are modifications of a iquare prism, while 
those of this new gum are modifications of a rectangular prism." 

" I think that ciystals of a red gum have been fonnd in Brazil wood, 
but I do not know their form. — Professor Miller remembers having 
seen the name of Borneo camphor in Frankeaheim's 'System der 
Krystalle.' — I think it right to communicate to you all I can relative 
to this interesting substance." H, J. B. 

For the description of the genus and species of this tree I have 
only to refer back to p. 36 ^ 9eq. : the original paper is accompanied 
by an excellent figure (though there also perfect flowers are wanting), 
on folio size, and I should hardly have desired to publish one from 
our own specimens could I have flattered myself that the valuable 
scientific journal in which De Yriese's paper has appeared had the 
circulation in our country which its merits deserve. Our fruit, not 
quite mature, but well preserved in alcohol, exhibits some slight dif- 
ferences from that of De Yriese. We find a nut, rather thau a *' three- 
valved capsule;" at least none of the pericarps of our specimen exhibits 
sutures or lines indicating dehiscence. In the forward state of our 
fruit we find one perfect large seed and five abortive ovules near its 
summit, all pendulous. Mr. Bentham, who kindly examined a fruit 
and compared it with the drawing, would define it thus : — " From an 
examination of the fruit it would appear to me evident that the ovary 
was three-celled, with two ovides in each cell collaterally affixed to the 
central axis and pendulum. As the frniit swells one ovule alone is 
enlm^ed so as to occupy the whole of the cavity, the dissepiments 
detach themselves from the sides, and, without growing, remain with 
the axis enclosed within the vertical groove of the seed, so as scarcely 
to be distinguishable from the testa ; and the seed, as in many Ola- 

* This figure or projection is eopied at our Tab. VIII. fig. 3. It was accompanied 
by the following notes : — " The primary form a right rectangular prism. The actoal 
figure corresponds to the right rhombic prism of Haiiy. 'fiiere are other faces not 
yet investigated. — Angles between normals to the feces : m m' 77 46 ; m r 62 40 ; 
m s 42 27 ; r r' 44 45 ; r r" 56 20 : s s' 102; s s" 37 28. These are supplements 
to the angles usually given." (" The figure has been drawn and the angles computed 
by Professor Miller."—^. /. Brooke.) 
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cinea, although pendulous from the apex of the central axis» appears 
to be erect from the base of the cavity, and the five abortive ovules 
appear to be attached to the side of the seed." All this will be best 
understood by the 

Befebences to the Plates. 

Tab. VII. Branch with leaves and scarcely mature fruit : — nat size. 
Fig. 1, vertical section of a fruit contained in the thickened base of the 
calyx ; 2, transverse section of the top of the fruit, cut through the 
apex of the perfect seed and near the middle of the five abortive ovules ; 
3, an abortive ovule removed ; 4, seed with abortive ovules attached, 
removed from the pericarp ; 5, seed cut transversely through the plaited 
cotyledons of the embryo ; 6, convolute embryo, removed from the 
seed ; 7, the same laid open, to show the two very unequal cotyledons 
and the radicle : — magnified. 

Tab. VIII. Fig. 1, portion of a branch of the Bryobalanops with 
crystals chiefly in a cavity ; 2, lesser portion : — magnified (not intended 
to be mathematically correct) ; 3, diagram of a crystal as described at 
p. 205 in note. 



Begonia phyllomaniaca, Mart* 

At one of the last meetings of the Eoyal Bavarian Academy of Sci- 
ences at Munich, a very remarkable species of Begonia was exhibited 
by Professor von Martins, having this extraordinary peculiarity, that it 
produces from the stem, branches, and petioles, innumerable leaflets, 
which, on being detached and placed on moist ground, produce roots 
and perfect plants. In order to mark this singular property, the Pro- 
fessor calls the species B, pht/llomaniaca, — being possessed by phyUo- 
mania. It stands nearest to B. papillosa and incamata; and the fol- 
lowing detailed diagnosis embraces its essential peculiarities : — 
Begonia phyllomaniaca (in serie "foliis semicordatis vel insequaliter cor- 
datis"); caulescens, erecta; caule ramisque leviter scabriusculis pas- 
sim /o^ta succedanea parvula innumera promentibus ; foliis (ultra 6-6 
unc.) oblique dimidiato-cordatis ovato-oblongis acuminatis (praeter 
nervos veuasque subtus parce albo-pilosos) glabris crassiusculis du- 
plicato-insequaliter dentatis piloso-ciliatis, petiolis teretibus scabrius- 

♦ We are unable to name its native country.— Ed. 
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culis passim longe pilosis ; stipolis internodia novella superantibus 
oblonge lanceolatis cuspidatis maroescentibus ; panicula $ suboo- 
lymbosa, ^ parciore; pedunculo communi et partialibus primariis 
canmculis filifonmbos irregulariter scabris, secundariis glabris roseo- 
puipurds, bracteis ovatis obtusinsculis brevibus (oppositis); stylis 
longiusculis flavis, stigmatibus aoreis ; alls capsulsB roseo-purpuresB 
omnibus insequalibus rotundato-obtusis, latissimft mediam latitudine 
duple excedente ; petalis oblongis ; antheris (quas vidi) cassis, t. e, 
polline destitutis. 

The development of the leaflets, which sometimes cover the plant to 
the amount of a thousand, is analogous to that of the scales on the 
petioles of a Fern. On the margin and apex of these leaflets, which at 
first are hair-Bhaped, cells are produced, single or united into groupes 
(3-6), often gland-like, and filled with a yellowish juice. One common 
cell often envelopes one of these little groupes, and afterwards peels off. 
The whole process seems to have the greatest analogy with the forma- 
tion of leaves on the petioles of Ferns {e. g, Japlenium fecundum or 
Polypodium effUsum), 



A lAst of the Pboteage^ collected in South-wettem Australia by Mb. 
James Dbummond ; by Db. and Pbofessob C. F. Meisneb. 

{Continued from p, 187.) 

11.329.; (1848)IV.287. Hakea platysperma. Hook. / 

(1848) IV. 288. „ recurva, Meim. MSS, 

„ pugioniformis, Cav. Ounny ». 731. 

III. 273.; V.Suppl.n.l7. „ Lehmanniana, Meian, 

(1848) IV. 290. „ rugosa, R, Br. ? 

„ epiglottis, Za*iW. / Gunn, 1285 ! et? 729. 

„ Milligani, Meim. MSS, MiUigan, ». 737 . 

V. 412. „ nodosa, E, Br. Gilbert^ sine no. 

V. Suppl. n. 15. „ subsulcata, Meim. 

II. 331. „ flexilis, E. Br. ? 

V. Suppl. n. 13. „ leucoptera, R. Br. ? 

V. Suppl. n. 14. „ tephrosperma, R, Br. suppl. ? 

II. 329, 380. „ obliqua, R. Br. ? 

„ lissosperma, ii.i^r. Qunn^n. 356 et? 210. 
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(1848) IV. 889. Hakea aixwman, Mnm. M88. 


IV. 600. 


»> 


sooparia, if(»ii». 


ni. 872; IV. 699;"! 
V.411j 8uppl.n.l6.J 


» 


sulcata, R, Br, 




» 


microcarpa, R. Br. Ounn, n, 20(210P). 


I.; IV. 626. 


it 


trifiircata, R. Br, (H, mixta et Uicntris, 
Lindl.!) 


III. 292; IV. 601. 


»> 


erinaoea, Meim. 




» 


Mitchellii; Meim. MJSS. (Mitchell's 
Exped. 1836, n. 208 1 hi, Lindl,) 


(1848) IV. 891. 


99 


brachyptera, Meim. M88. 


(1848)IV.292,297?602. 


i» 


lisiocarpa, R, Br. auppl. 


IV.617. 


»9 


lasiocarpa, R, Br. / 9u^l. ? 


(1848) IV. 299. 


99 


tuberculata, R. Br. mtppl. 

(= H. heterophylla. Hook.) 


I. J IV. 615. 


» 


attenuata, R. Br. 


n. 336. 


>f 


linearis, R. Br. 


IV. 614. 


» 


cristata, R. Br. suppl. 


(1848) IV. 298. 


9> 


nitida, R. Br. 


(1848) IV. 295. 


» 


Baxteri, R. Br. mppl. ? 


(1848) IV. 296. 


t» 


Brownii, Meim. (Gilbert, 118 ? steril.) 


I.; IV. 610. 


9t 


amplexicaulis, R. Br. (H. triformis, 
Lindl. !) 




» 


glabeUa, (R.Br.) Meim. MSS. 


L 


to 


a.g]&he\lA,R.Br.9uppL 


I.; IV. 612. 


M 


fi. deaticulata, R. Br. Mppl. 


m. 278. 


99 


prostrata, R. Br. 


II, 384. 


•» 


oeratophylla, R Br. 


I.; IV. 613. 


t> 


uadulata, R. Br. {Juadetm Aakeoidea, 
Lindl.!) 


in. 2?7. 


u 


ambigaa, Meim. 


m. 279. 


*i 


vepaoda, R, Br. wppl. 


III. 280. 


» 


cuoullata, R. Br. mppl. 


IV. 611. 


» 


couehifolia^ Hook. 


IV. 800. 


M 


Vietorise, Drumm. 


a848) IV. »»3. 


M 


crassifolia, Meim. 


V. 413. 


99 


Hookeriana, Meim. MSS. 


IV. 606. 


M 


loraathifolia, Meim. 
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Y. 409. Hakea obtusa, Meim, MSS, 



V.410. „ 


oleifolia, R.Br. 


(1848)IV.294;III.274. „ 


eucalyptoides, Meim. 


Li IV. 609. „ 


cyclocarpa, Lindl. ! (Gilbert, sine no.) 


II. 333. „ 


falcata, R. Br. suppl. (Gilbert, sine no.) 


IV. 605. „ 


Candolleana, Meim. 


IV, 603. „ 


Leucadendron, Meim. 


V.408. „ 


trinervis, Meisn. MSS. 


I. ,, 


stenocarpa, R. Br. \uppl. 


IV. 604. „ 


marginata, R. Br. 


I. ; 11. 332. „ 


costata, Meim. (Gilbert, n. 59.) 


I. ; III. 276. „ 


mscifolia, Lahill. 


IV. 608. „ 


myrtoides, Meim. 


IV. 607. „ 


petiolaris, Meim. 


III.275.;V.Suppl.n.l8. „ 


multilineata, Meim. 


V.SuppLn. 7. „ 


n. sp. (nil nisi fruct. vidi in Herb. Lem. 


III. 261. Lambertia uniflora, 72. Br. / 


II. 312. 


rariflora, Meim. 


IV. 594. 


inermis, R. Br. I (L. Drummondii, 




Gardn.) 


m. 264. 


ericifolia, R. Br./ suppl. 


I.; IV. 595. 


multiflora, Lindl. I 


III. 263. 


ecbinata, R. Br. ! 


in. 262. 


ilicifoHa, Hook. 


IV. 616. Xylomelum ocddentale, R.Br.mppl. 


V. Suppl. n. 7. 


, angustifolium, Kipp. etMeim. MSS. 


Orites Milligani, Meim. MSS. Ins. Diemen oc- 




cid. Mr. Mdligan, n. 739 1 Herb. Soc. 




Linn. Land.) 


» 


revoluta, R. Br. Gnnn, n. 286. 


j> 


acicularis, R. Br. Gnnn, n. 285. 


Tdopea tnincata, R. / Br. Qnnn, ». 175. 


II. 388. Banksia pulchella, R. Br. 


I.; II. 386, 337 n 
IV. 648, 649.J " 


sphaerocarpa, R. Br. 


III. 281. 


nutans, R. Br. 


in. 282. 


Meisneri, Lehm. 


III. 283. 


occidentalis, R. Br. 
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I. ; IV. 647. Banksia littoralis, 5. Br, 

I. „ cylindrostachya, lAndl, / 

Gunnii, Meim, M88. Ounn, n. 1233. 

„ depressa, B. Br, ? /3. suhintegra^ Meisn . 
MSS. Gunn,n. 1334. 

(1848) IV. 304. „ verticiUata, B. Br. 

ni. 284. „ coccinea, K Br. 

III. 385. „ marcescens, B.Br, 

(1848) IV. 301. „ Caleyi, B. Br.auppl? /3. sinuosa, 

Meisn. MSS. 

(1848) IV. 302. „ Lemanniana, Meim. MSS. 

III. 286. „ attenuata, B. Br. 

(1848) IV. 303. „ Baueri, B. Br. suppL 

I. „ Menziesii, B. Br. mppl. 

I. ; III. 288. „ prionotes, Idndl. f 

(1848) IV. 305. „ Solandri, B. Br. suppl. 

V. 414. „ laevigata, Meim, MSS. 

III. 290. „ barbigera, Meim. 

(1848) IV. 306. „ Baxteri, B. Br. 

in. 289. „ prostrata, B. Br. suppl. 

III. 291. „ repens, labill. 

III. 287. „ dryandroides, Baxter. 

V. 415. „ Brownii, Baxt. 
I. ; IV. 638, 639. Dryandra floribunda, B. Br. 
II. 344. „ /3. cordata, Meim. 
II. 339. „ prsemorsa, Meim. 
V. 422. „ /3. elongata, Meisn. MSS. 
(1848) IV. 307. „ quercifolia, Meim. MSS. 
III. 292. „ cuneata, B. Br. 

I. „ armata, B, Br. (D.favosa, landl.) 

III. 296. „ Serra, B. Br. 

IV. 643. „ stupposa, Lindl, / 
V. 420. „ obtusa, B. Br. 

II. 341, et P III. 295. „ concinna, B. Br. mppl. 
I. ; II. 340. „ carduacea, Imdl. ! 
(1848) IV. 315. „ Hewardiana, Meim, MSS. 
(1848) rV. 318. „ runcinata, Meim. MSS, 
n, 343. „ foliolata, B. Br. mppl. 
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(184S) IV. 312. Dryandra pulchella, Meim. MSS. 



(1848) IV. 317. 

III. 293. 

II. 342. 

(1848) IV. 309. 

T.; IV. 646. 

(1848) IV. 810, 311. 

V. 418. 

L; II. 346.; IV. 640-1-5. 

rV. 313 (ex parte). 

I. ; IV. 642. 

(1848) IV. 308. 

(1848) IV. 314. 

11.345. 

V. Suppl. n. 19. 

III. 297-8; (1848) IV. 316. 

III. 294. ;V. 417. 

(1848) rV. 313. 

I. 

I. ; IV. 644. 

III. 301. 

IV. 320. 
III.299;V.418?419? 

(1848) IV. 319. 

III. 300. 

V. 423. 

I. 



elegans, Meian, M88, 
formosa, B, Br, auppl. 
squarrosa, B, Br, suppL 
mutica, Meim.MSS, 
nobilis, Lindl. / 
plumosa, B, Br, 
Aretotidis, B, Br, suppl. 
nivea, B, Br, (et IV. 313 ex parte.) 
Brownii, Meisn, 
Fraseri, B, Br. suppl. 
cirsioides, Meisn. MSS, 
horrida, Meisn, MSS. 
carlinoides, Meisn, 
speciosa, Meisn, MSS. 
ciyptocephala, Meisn. 
tenuifolia, B, Br. 
oomosa, Meisn, MSS. 
proteoides, Idndl. 
bipinnatiiida, B, Br. suppl. 
Preissii, Meisn, 
nervosa, B, Br, 
Drummondii, Meisn. 
calophylla, B. Br, suppl. 
p, acaulisj Meisn. MSS. 
pteridifolia, B, Br, p, blechnifolia. 
pteridifolia, B, Br, 



(1848) IV. 321. HemicKdia Baxteri, B, Br, suppl. 



The above list is drawn up chiefly from the collections of R. J. Shut- 
tleworth, Esq., who, as one of the earliest subscribers to Drummond's 
plants, has received one of the completest sets. In a few instances 
only the plants of this set were found to bear different numbers from 
the same species in Dr. Lemann*s set, which I carefully compared in 
1860. I am uncertain whether my denommation of the several col- 
lections is quite correct. What I have marked Collection I. was re- 
ceived about 1842 or 1843, and had no numbers to the specimens. 
In 1844 we received CoUection II., containing Nos. from 300 to 
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400; in 1845-46, CoUection IIL, with Nos. 250-300 ; in 1848, Col- 
lection IV., Nos. 250-300 and 500-700. In 1848 two sets arrived, 
the former of which belongs perhaps to the Collection III.; in 1850 
Collection V., Nos. 394-423. This is the last series in Mr. Shuttle- 
worth's Collection ; but Dr. Lemann had, in 1850, a "Supplement to 
Collection V.," and Mr. Kippist informs me of still another series 
received about the end of 1850, which I have not seen. Meim, 



Abstract of a Journal kept during the voyage of H.M.S. Herald ; 

d^BEETHOLD SeEMANN. 
{Continued from p. 92.) 

The passage from India to the Cape of Good Hope had been so 
short that the mind still retained a lively impression of the former. 
What a contrast was thus produced! Instead of the dense jungle 
there appeared a ridge of mountains but thinly covered with verdure ; 
instead of the large foliage of the tropics, low, hard-leaved bushes ; in- 
stead of the noble timber, no trees except those taken by man under 
his particular care ; and instead of the elegant festoons of airy Eattans, 
the leafless Vrouwenhaar (Cassyta filiformis, Linn.), which, as if to 
humble the pride of that tribe from which poets are wont to select 
their wreath, hangs slovenly over the branches of the Rhus glabra. 
Nevertheless, to a European the Cape flora presents a most pleasing 
aspect. He is no longer perplexed, as in the forests of equinoctial 
America or Asia, by the curious habits and strange foliage of the 
vegetation, but meets at every step forms which have for centuries, not 
only been cultivated in botanic gardens, but have become naturalized 
in every cottage of his native soil; the Heaths, the Ice-plants, the 
Geraniums, the Callas, and many others are welcome sights, recalling 
to miiid many a happy scene ; and even the botanist, if on one hand 
he must regret that he fails to discover additional genera and species, 
on the other, cannot but rejoice that his favouiite science has already 
made such progress as to render so remote a portion of the globe, in 
aspect at least, familiar. 

The neighbourhood of Simon's Town consists of a ridge of rugged 
mountains which are chiefly composed of sandstone, and present, es- 
pecially during the dry season, the time of our visit, a barren and un- 
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invitiDg appearance. Like many similar localities, however, it is very 
productive, and, on account of its climate, by far richer than the vici- 
nity of Cape Town. Proieacea are particularly abundant. The Protea 
cynaroideSy Linn., may be seen in the greatest perfection, producing 
heads frequently more than eight inches in diameter. It is, however, 
less frequent than its congener, the Protea grandifiora, Thunb., which 
indeed is so common that it imparts a bluish hue to some places, and 
thus forms a peculiar feature in the landscape. The colonists call it 
Wagenboom, and employ its wood to make felloes, a purpose for 
which, on account of its toughness, it is admirably adapted. The 
Wagenboom is from eight to fourteen feet high, and supplies, like 
several other Proteacea, the principal fuel of Simon's Town. We can 
hardly reconcile ourselves with the idea that any one should be so in- 
considerate as to cut down plants which we esteem so highly, and on 
whose structure and cultivation so many learned treatises have been 
written. I must confess that when witnessing the proceeding for the 
first time my feelings were almost akin to those of the soldier in a cer- 
tain comedy, who, on entering France, discovers to his surprise that 
even the children speak French, a language which hitherto he had 
considered merely as an accomplishment of adults. 

I was much struck with the Myrica cordifolia, Linn., which covers 
whole tracts of the downs, and appears at first sight to be about two 
or three feet high ; on a closer inspection, however, it becomes evident 
that what seems to be little bushes are only the branches of subterra- 
nean trees ! I succeeded in freeing several from the sand, — not a very 
difficult operation, — ^and found regular stems creeping a few inches 
below the surface, and attaining, in some instances, as much as sixty 
feet in length. The plant performs, therefore, the same office at the 
Cape as several Carices in Northern Europe — that of keeping down 
the loose shifting sand. Another plant, which both man and nature 
have applied to the same purpose, is the Paarde Vygen {Meiembryan" 
ihemum edule, Linn.). On the road between Simon's Town and Wyn- 
berg whole acres are planted with it. The vernacular name of the 
latter, I may add, has occasionally been confounded with that of an 
allied species, the M, acinad/orme, Linn. The plant called Hottentots' 
Vygen or Paarde Vygen (Hottentots' Fig or Horse-fig) is the M. 
edule, Linn., while that termed Zyre Vygen (Sour Fig) is the M. ad- 
naci/ormey Linn., and not vice versa, as some authors have it. 
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The ravines proved at this season the most profitable localities, 
abounding in Lobeliacea, Epilobium villosumy Thunb., a supposed 
variety of E, hirwtum, Linn., Qvmphoearpus fruticoms^ R. Br., Pso- 
ralia pinnata, Linn., P. aph^lla, Linn., Eichardia .^hiopica, Kunth, 
Ferns, Briza maxima, Linn., Nerine Samieruis, BruniaB, Ijfccpodia, 
Phylicas, JungermanniaSy and the Kweek-grass {Oifnodon Dactylon, 
Fers.). The latter forms an excellent turf, and seems to stand a 
remarkable degree of drought without changing its natural colour. 
The Richardia ^thiopica is called Varkensbladen (Pigs'-leaf). The 
colonists tell an anecdote of it which shows what a mere name may 
sometimes do. A lady of the Cape, who visited Holland, was invited 
to see a most beautiful plant from her native country. She was con- 
ducted to a greenhouse, and the proprietor was just on the point of 
delivering an eloquent panegyric when the visitor exclaimed, " Why, 
these are nothing but pig-leaves !" The Dutchman was quite shocked 
that any one should have such bad taste as to apply to so fine a pro- 
duction such an unpoetical name. Yet it is a question which of the 
two, Eichardia Mthiopica or Varkensbladen, is the most expressive ; 
the one indicates the native country, the other denotes the use of the 
plant. Swine are very fond of the leaves of this as of several tropical 
American Aroidea. Why a tribe of plants which, on account of its 
acridity, is rejected as fodder by aU other animals should be preferred 
by pigs, is a fact that zoologists will have yet to explain. 

On the morning of the 10th of March I took a place in the omni- 
bus, and passing through a sandy, dusty country, and the villages of 
Kalkbay, Wynberg, and Drikoops, arrived after about three hours' ride 
at Cape Town. On inquiry I succeeded in finding the residence of my 
friend Mr. C. Zeyher, who was occupying a house which had formerly 
been inhabited by another botanist of some reputation. Dr. L. Krauss. 
Mr. Zeyher's neighbour, also, Mr. Eheede van Outhoom, was a gentle- 
man of interest to me, he being a descendant of the celebrated author 
of the * Hortus Malabaricus ;' and I may mention that on the follow- 
ing day I was introduced to Mr. Van Beenen, a nephew of Persoon. 
I became subsequently acquainted with Dr. C. ¥. Ecklon, Mr. Zeyher's 
former partner, and Dr. L. Pappe, the author of the ' Florae Capensis 
Medicse Prodromus.' Dr. Pappe intends, I understand, to follow up 
his late work by an enumeration of the economic plants of the South 
African Flora. In executing this task he encounters, however, many 
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xlifficulties ; — the want of assistance on the part of those from whom he 
had reason to expect it, the retrograding movements of the Botanic 
Garden, and varions other obstacles ; but it is to be hoped that these 
impediments will not induce Dr. Pappe to abandon his design. At a 
time when the arts have arrived at such a state of perfection, and are 
ready to seize upon any new substance presented to them, works on 
economic botany cannot be valued too highly. The least hint on the 
part of a scientific explorer may lead to results which even the most 
sanguine could not have anticipated. 

During my stay at Cape Town I paid several visits to the Botanic 
Garden. This institution occupies a space of ground formerly known 
as the " Government Garden." Considering that it was only esta- 
blished a few years ago, and possesses limited pecuniary means, it has 
already made some progress, containing a good many plants, two 
little hothouses, and a library. It is now, however, retrograding, chiefly 
through the mismanagement of the Commissioners, a body of men who, 
with a few exceptions, seem to be quite incapable of exercising the su- 
preme direction, and who, by a series of measures, have brought not 
only ridicule upon themselves, but the whole institution. Those who 
could fully understand the nature and object of a Botanic Garden were 
desirous that their power should be restricted, like that of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests in England, to the mere financial mat- 
ters, and a general control over the whole ; and that Mr. Zeyher should 
be charged with the chief direction. That such would have been by 
far the wisest plan, and that no one was better qualified to fill the post 
than he who has devoted twenty-eight years of his life to the Mora of 
Southern Africa, requires no demonstration. But although Mr. Zeyher 
was attached, until lately, as botanist to the establishment, yet he was 
so situated that he could not attempt any alteration or improvement 
without meeting an ill-timed opposition both from the head-gardener 
and the commissioners. At last, to crown all their blunders, the ma- 
jority of the latter body passed a resolution that the garden could do 
without a botanist. Dr. Pappe, one of the board, was so indignant at 
this measure that he entered a protest, and instantly severed all ties 
with the institution. The Garden has thus lost two of its brightest 
ornaments ; and as the number of subscribers is rapidly decreasing, and 
the want of funds is every day more experienced, it is evident that, 
unless the Gbvemment puts a stop to the proceedings by appointing 
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a scientific person, and vesting in bim the cbief direction, this establish- 
ment, which, if conducted properly, might have been productive of 
much good both to the colony and botany in general, must soon fall to 
the ground, or at least fail to accomplish the object for which it was 
originally designed. 

On Thursday, March 18th, Messrs. Zeyher, Baur, and Juritz and my- 
self ascended Table Mountain. Dr. Ecklon would have joined the party, 
but being far advanced in years, and debilitated by a prolonged resi- 
dence in a hot country, he feared that he should not be able to reach 
the top. We started at dawn, and took the usual road, up the kloof. 
Never have I enjoyed an excursion so much. The day was beautifully 
clear, the company delightful, and Mr. Zeyher made so many interest- 
ing remarks on the different plants, that time seemed to fly with more 
than its usual speed. At an elevation of 1000 feet we found a grove 
of the Leucadendron argenteum^ E. Br., which produces its branches in 
whorls, and with the regularity of a pine. It is the only indigenous 
tree I saw in the Cape Town district ; for the Firgilia Capensis, Lam., 
which is frequent, has been brought, according to Mr. Zeyher, from 
some distant part of the colony, and the others from Europe, Asia, 
America, Australia, — in fine, from every part of the globe. A strange 
mixture, indeed, is thus produced. Here stands a tall Eucalyptus 
near the Pqpulus May there the Nicotiana glauca in company with the 
Cypress of the Levant and the Casuarina of the Indian Archipelago ; 
aU apparently growing as vigorously as in their native soil. 

It was nearly ten o'clock when we reached the summit. Most places 
generally faU short of the expectations formed of them, but never was 
I more disappointed than with Table Mountain. During my travels 
I have visited several mountains far more deserving of renown than 
this ; the Montana, or Galera de Chorcha, in Veraguas is certainly 
more regular, larger, and bolder in outline. The view of the town, the 
bay, and the island, however, and the surrounding flora, made up in 
some measure for the disappointment. Having taken our breakfast 
near a little fountain, we commenced ransacking the platform. The 
Disaferrugineay Swartz, was plentiful, but of the Herschelia coelesiia, 
R. Br., one of the rarest plants of the country, only a few specimens 
could be found, as some previous visitors, probably attracted by its 
lovely colour, had gathered a whole bunch, which they had left 
behind. 
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On desoending a few hundred feet we came to a valley. There the 
JOUa grandiflora^ Linn., probably the finest of all terrestrial OrcUde<By 
grew in great perfection on the sides of rivulets, places which during 
the wet season are entirely under water. We collected a sufficient num- 
ber of specimens, and continuing our ramble, met with the Erica lutea, 
Linn., E, comuta, Eoxb., E. fflutinosa. Berg., Harveya iudata. Hook., 
a species of Drosera, and many other interesting plants. Towards 
dusk our attention was attracted by a number of baboons, which were 
jumping with great dexterity from rock to rock, and chattering so loudly 
that their voice could be heard at a great distance. We descended 
on the opposite side to that we had come, in order to make a semi- 
circuit, and arrived at nine o'clock in Cape Town, tired, but highly 
pleased with our excursion. 

{2b be continued.) 
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The Linnean Herbarium. 

[The following general remarks are abridged from '' Anteckningar vid 
de Skandinamake Vdxtema in Linnda Herbarium, by C. Hartmann." 
(Notes on the Scandinavian plants in the Herbarium of Linneus.) 
Transactions of the Eoyal Swedish Academy of Sciences for 1849 
(published 1851), p. 147.] 

The inconvenience of not possessing hitherto any details of the Lin- 
nean collections has been generally felt and acknowledged by the 
botanical world. Although a botanical author's views may be far 
better learnt from his writings than from his herbarium, which is not 
always, and since Linneus's time but rarely, arranged in conformity 
with the former; yet it cannot be denied, that in all cases of doubt, 
and in the absence of satisfactory evidence as to the plant which an 
author had before him, or has reason for considering it in one light in 
preference to another, it is his herbarium which must come to our aid. 
This is precisely the case in respect to the writings and herbarium of 
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LiDneus ; especially as his peculiar style and clashing expressions on 
different occasions and in different editions, rendered it often a 
matter of doubt and conjecture what specific plant he actually had 
before him or meant to name. The embarrassment arising from this 
source woidd be considerable even if the science of botany had re- 
mained stationary ; but it is much more felt in our times, when the 
progress which is constantly made renders it peculiarly important to 
know with certainty the plants described by the older botanists, and 
especially Linneus ; for instance, when a species requires to be broken 
up and it is necessary that we should know the typical form fixed 
by that great authority; not to speak of the polemical disputes 
which have arisen on such occasions, attended with loss of time and 
temper, and retarding the progress of knowledge, multiplying our 
difficulties, and dealing with the science, not as an aim, but as a 
means only. 

All these disadvantages have more or less been felt from our want 
of a close or intimate acquaintance with the Linnean collections ; and 
not only in foreign countries, but in this, his own native land, whose 
flora, in consequence, still numbers many unsettled species. K Sweden 
had not, unfortunately for herself, lost those treasures, their close 
study would have supplied most of what was wanting in this re- 
spect ; and it was to remedy this state of things, that I applied for 
and obtained last year the means of going to England, on purpose 
to examine the herbarium in question; and I now proceed to lay 
before the public the results of my journey. Long ago my late la- 
mented father had expressed an anxious wish that such an investigation 
should take place ; to him would I therefore ascribe the enterprise — 
while aU that is defective in its execution must fall on my own 
shoulders. I am conscious that a botanist of his skill and experience 
would have performed the duty far better than I was able ; and all 
I did has resulted in the following statement of the actual extent and 
form of the collection, and, as far as possible, accurate account of that 
pai't of it relating to the northern flora. 

The Linnean collections and library of books and manuscripts, which 
were purchased in Sweden and brought to England by the late Sir J. E. 
Smith, have since his death come into the possession of the Linnean 
Society of London, where they are preserved in their house in Soho 
Square ; the botanical and zoological portions being placed respectively 
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with the corresponding portions of the Society's other collections, and 
most of the books in the general library. Only a small number of the 
books, consisting entirely of his own works and enriched by his manu- 
script annotations (not including, however, his academical disputations), 
together with all the Linnean manuscripts, are kept separately from 
the rest, and placed in the same room which contains his herbarium, 
together with Sir J. E. Smith's and the grand herbarium presented by 
the East India Company*. Externally the Linnean Herbarium is the 
least pretending among these collections. It still continues in the 
same three plain, green-painted presses, in which our great master 
had originally placed the specimens as they poured in from his grate- 
ful disciples from all parts of the world. They are five to six ells 
(Swed.) in height, exclusive of their stand f; each having two vertical 
rows or partitions. The only alteration that has been made, was per- 
emptorily called for by the change of locality from Upsala to London. 
In order to protect the specimens from soot and dust, everything that 
could be thought of has been done, and with a degree of solicitude 
which, while it evinces a just estimate of their great value, has served 
to keep them in a perfect state of preservation ; and this is the only 
point on which the herbarium differs from the state in which it was in 
Linneus's time. The doors of the presses have been made to fit more 
tightly by means of list, and the entire herbarium has been divided 
into about 700 packets, not above half an inch in diameter, each en- 
closed in a wrapper made of brown paper lined with cloth, and easily 
opened so as to admit of the specimens being taken out without injury. 
Near the cover of each wrapper is glued a label with the name and 
number of the genus or genera it contains written on it ; and two, 
sometimes three, such packets are bound together with green tape into 
one, of about an inch thick. On opening the presses, these packets are 
seen arranged in two upright rows, and here and there separated from 
each other by thin fixed boards. When it happens that a genus is 
numerous it is subdivided into several packets. Thus protected, the 
herbarium remains undisturbed in its old arrangement according to the 

* Dr. Hartmann explains in a note, that a very erroneous idea is current in 
Sweden, to the effect that the Banksian collections are likewise in the Linnean So- 
ciety's possession. The real state of the case is so well known in this country that 
it is unnecessary to give the note in extetuo, — Ed. 

t The exact height is 7 feet 6 inches ; the stand, which they have in conunon 
with Sir J. E. Smith's herbarium, is 7 inches iiigh. — ^Ed. 
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sexual system in the ' Species Plantarum/ with the exception of an oc- 
casional genus, for which there was not sufficient space in its own class. 
The specimens are attached to half-sheets of white paper by means 
of narrow slips of paper, the bottom of the stem being often orna- 
mented by artificial devices representing a flower-pot, or the like. All 
the species are placed within one, or if numerous two or more sheets of 
paper ; on which is marked, in large letters and in Linneus's own hand- 
writing, at the left comer below, the name of the genus and its number, 
pointing out its place, the number rising to between 1200 and 1300. 
The half-sheets have in front, on one side, the name of the species, 
genus, class and order, with a reference to the Spec. Plantar., in a large 
hand, differing from the usual writing of Linneus; but below the 
specimen, about the middle of the sheet, the specific name is again re- 
peated in Linneus's usual small hand, mostly vdth the generic name 
also, and the number of the species in the first edition of Spec. Plantar. 
This number, written in pencil, designates the place of the species in 
the herbarium, or with ink, denoting the corresponding number in the 
work quoted, in which again, that is in Linneus's own copy, it is under- 
lined, to indicate that the plant exists in the herbarium. It often hap- 
pens that a species has a number only, without any name, in which 
case Linneus has placed it near the specimen to which the specific 
name has been affixed; and in case neither name nor number are 
added, the plant is temporarily placed nearest the species to which it 
is most allied, for the sake of comparison or future determination. 
Frequently one or more papers bearing specimens of the same species, 
are stuck by a pin to the named species. Sometimes a number of un- 
determined specimens are collected together at the end of their respec- 
tive genera ; and where these latter have not been ascertained, they are 
put up in separate thick bimdles without any sort of notice, except of 
the locality in veiy few instances, or with an occasional attempt on the 
part of Sir James to name the genus. 

(2b be continued.) 



Vancouver*^ Island, 

A survey of the " Victoria district," and the settled part of the 
" Puget Sound district," having been recently made by the Hudson's 
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Bay Company, we are permitted to publish the following notes on the 
Vegetation ; premising, however, that the surveyor is no botanist, that 
in naming the plants entire dependence cannot be placed on them, and 
that by the comparison of the flora with that of Britain it is merely 
intended to speak of the general aspect, such as might be expected 
in somewhat similar latitudes in the northern hemisphere, both of these 
two countries surrounded by sea. 

" SpeaMng generally," the writer says, " as might be expected from 
the relative latitudes, the flora here and in the British Islands is very 
similar. In timber, the Odk^ which is abundant here, is merely the 
smooth-leaved variety of the English Oak " (more probably the Quercua 
Garryana^ Dougl., of which some of our specimens are from Fuget 
Sound). " I may perhaps mention that where the forest appears the 
most dense, pretty little prairies are constantly met with :— one gene- 
rally passes through a thick belt of Pines into a rich lawn or glade 
where Oaks are scattered with park-like regularity, and the deer move 
quietly away on your approach. — ^A Cypress-tree, Cupressm thyotdes " — 
(more likely Thuja gigantea^ Nutt., and Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 
p. 165, Tk,plicata, Lamb.), "called by the Americans Cedar, is also 
plentiful here. It grows to a large size, two to twelve feet in diameter, 
and is particularly valuable for building purposes. It supplies the 
shingles with which houses are roofed. 

" Of the Pines there are three kinds in these districts. Of these, No. 1, 
the Pinua (Abies) Douglam, Sabine (Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii, p. 162. 
t. 183), is by far the most abundant. The timber is red, and very 
valuable in furnishing spars, as well as for ship-building purposes 
generally. The properties of the Douglas Pine are very similar to 
those of P. sylvestris of Memd or Dantzig. Compared with the North 
American timber usually sold as ' Eed Pine ' in the English market, 
and used almost indiscriminately with Memel or Scotch Fir, the Dou- 
glas Pine will, I think, be found to possess advantages which the other 
has not ; for example, it does not taper so much, is less knotty, and 
logs that have been many years in the forest indicate equal durability. 
I might add that, growing, it is scarcely, distinguishable from Pinus 
religiosa " (P. religiosa is a Mexican species : — P. resinosa, Sol., and 
Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 161, is no doubt intended, the Eed 
Pine of the United States and Canada, and also found in Oregon by 
Douglas), " so highly spoken of by Americans, almost exclusively used 
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in the buildings of Union Town, Trinidad, and other towns on the 
Oregon coast, and largely imported into the San Frandsco market. 
The timber of this tree (P. resinosa), though larger than that of the 
Douglas Pine, is not nearly so tough. The largest-sized Douglas Pine 
as yet introduced here, measured thirty-six feet in circumference. 

"No. 2. Pinm (Abies) grandia (Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 163). 
— A white timber, in its growth and properties very closely resembling 
our Silver Fir. 

" No. 3. Pinus mitis " (there is a Pinus mUis, Mich., P. variabilis, 
Pursh, in the United States, but it has not been recorded as found in 
North-west America). — "A red wood, finer in the grain than the Scotch 
Fir, which the living tree a good deal resembles. 

" Varieties of Maples and other trees are common also. The valuable 
Hemp, Urtica cannahina (probably U. CanadensiSy or some yet nn- 
described species), grows wild in abundance in the woods. Good 
Grasses, and suited to the soil, are much wanted. Wild Peas (probably 
Lathyrus pisiformis or L. decaphyUus, or both) are constantly met with, 
perhaps indicating that Vetches and other so-called artificial Grasses 
would thrive remarkably well here." 



Plants op Natal. 

Our botanical friends will be glad to be informed, that a zealous 
naturalist and able collector, Mr. E. W. Plant, sailed a year and a half 
ago for Port Natal, with a view to make researches in the interior of 
that little-known country, and chiefly in relation to botany. He had the 
intention of visiting the Zooloo territory and the mountainous districts 
to the westward, and also the various settlements on the east coast 
of Africa, and the Comoro Islands. Our valued friend Wm. Wilson 
Saunders, Esq., has kindly supplied him with a map, and has indi- 
cated to him the routes likely to be the most productive in plants. 
Mr. Bentham has undertaken to receive and name and distribute the 
collections after their arrival ; and we need not teU our readers how 
much this will add to the value of the specimens. 

A small collection has arrived and is placed in Mr. Bentham's hands ; 
but whether there is a sufficient quantity to distribute at once, or 
whether it may be desirable to wait for a further consignment, we have 
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yet to learn. Botanists who desire to subscribe may address their 
letters either to W. Wilson Saunders, Esq., East Hill, Wandsworth, or 
to Gr, Bentham, Esq., Pontrilas, Hereford. 



Db Candolle's Bust. 

We are reminded by what we said of Eembert Dodoens' bust (1851, 
p. 752), that the grateful Genevese have likewise placed a bronze 
bust of the above celebrated botanist in the Botanic Garden at Geneva. 
Unfortunately it is not like ; which causes Professor Parlatore to ex- 
claim {Vtaggio alia Catena del Monte Bianco, p. 166), "Duolmi il 
dover dire che quel busto non ricorda punto la cara eflSgie di quel 
celebre naturalista I " — Bot. Zeitung^ January, 1852,/?. 103. 
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Watson, Hewett Cottkell: Cybele Bkitannica; or, British 
Plants and their Geographical Relations, Vol. III. Distribution of 
Species {concluded). 8 Fluviales, — 88 Pteridioides (with additions 
to the former volumes), London, 1852. 8vo. 

We noticed the first volume of the 'Cybele* in the 'London 
Journal of Botany ' for 1847, p. 260, and we gave a table of con- 
tents, and an example of the distribution of one of the species {Eta- 
tine hexandra) in illustration of the nature of the work. Yol. II. ap- 
peared in 1849; and the laborious and talented author has now 
issued a third and concluding volume, as far the distribution of 
species is concerned. A fourth volume is in contemplation, in which 
it is proposed " to treat the distribution of plants under a different 
aspect ', that is to say, not each one singly and apart, but the whole 
taken in connection, in order that their individual peculiarities of dis- 
tribution may appear in comparison and contrast, as reciprocal illustra- 
tions of each other." The present volume is accompanied by a Map of 
Britain, divided into 18 provinces, 33 subprovinces, and 112 counties 
and vice-counties. Mr. Watson turns critic, more suo, in his " Intro- 
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ductory Explanations/' and foretells that *' Hooker's ' British Flora ' 
wUl soon fall into disuse^ like the floras of Hudson, of Withering, of 
Smith :" and while he takes Mr. Babington's ' British Manual ' under 
his fostering wing, he does not fail to blame that gentleman severely 
" for his eagerly adopting the spurious and doubtful species of other 
botanists, but also for adding to their number himself, together with a 
proneness to adopt and make unrequired changes in nomenclature ; " not- 
withstanding that Mr. Watson '* resisted several of these ill-judged inno- 
vations both by ridicule and by reason," and, he flatters himself ** not 
wholly ineffectually :" — so that " the author of the ' Cybele ' therefore 
felt it would be no wise course to tie himself to the views and nomen- 
clature of the autiior of the ' Manual,' which then threatened to be so 
capricious and changeable." 

"True," writes Mr. Watson, "Hooker's 'British Flora' has re- 
cently been re-edited in its* sixth edition by a botanist of merited re- 
putation, who has bestowed considerable pains upon it, and has doubt- 
less made many emendations in it. But the attention of Professor 
Amott, equally with that of Sir William Hooker, had been long given 
to exotic botany, and almost entirely withdrawn from British and even 
European species. And thus he too came to the task unprepared with 
the special kind of knowledge required for its proper performance." — 
As an old friend and not very distant neighbour, the writer of this is 
willing to let all pass that Mr. Watson may have said on this or on 
former occasions unfavourable of himself; but he cannot admit that 
his able coadjutor in the editing of the 6th edition of ' British Flora,' 
Professor Amott, has "almost entirely withdrawn from British and 
even European species of plants." — We have indeed yet to learn that 
a knowledge of exotic botany (unless unduly absorbed by it) disqua- 
lifies a man from being a good British botanist ; — ^but this we will say 
without fear of contradiction, that no one has ever come to a task of 
the kind more thoroughly prepared by a theoretical and practical know- 
ledge of British and European plants, a knowledge gained in the field 
as well as in the closet, during a period of thirty years, to which may 
be added the information obtained by a ten years' course of instruction 
to his students, — ^than Profbssor Amott. 
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Characters of some South-west Australian CoMPOSiTiE, principally of 
the Subtribe Gnaphalie^ ; by Dh. Asa Geay. 

ScYPHOCOKONis, nov. gen. 

Capitulum 8-12-florum, homogamum ; floribus omnibus bermaphro- 
ditis tubulosis, central! seepe sterili. tnvolucrum uniseriale, 5-phyl- 
lum ; squamis linearibus, berbaceis, carinato-concavis, flores sequan- 
tibus. Beceptacul'Um parvum, epaleaceum. Corolla tubo gracili, limbo 
cyathiformi, 5-lobo. Antherae breves, basi breviter caudatse. Styli 
rami apice subdilatati, extus hirtelli, acutiasculi. Achenia linearia, 
cylindrica, glabriuscula, callo basilari maximo inserta, pappo cya- 
thiformi continuo persistente coriaceo integriusculo coronata. — 
Herba pusilla annua, viscoso-pubescens ; caulibus sesquiuncialibus, 
diffusis, apice monocephalis ; foliis subgpatbulato-linearibus, oppositis 
et altemis. Corolla flavida, tubo cum margine repando pappi corona), 
glandulis pedicellatis consperso. 
S. viscosa, A. Gr. in Hook. Ic. Plant, tab. 854. 

South-western Australia, Drummond. — From the style, this little 
plant should perhaps be referred to the Asteroidea; but none of the 
Tarchonanthea are homogamous, and the Buphthalmece have a palea- 
ceous receptacle. It is evidently related to the following, viz., Antho- 
cerastes, which has a nearly similar style, and the aspect of some small 
Gnaphaliea or Tarchonanthea, 

Anthocerastes, nov. gen. 

Capitulum 5-florum, homogamum. Involucrum oblongum, e squamis 
5 membranaceis ultra medium coalitis gamophyllum, extus lanugino- 
sum. Beceptaculum parvum, epaleaceum. Flores hermaphroditi, cen- 
trali ssepe infertili. Ovarium gracile, sensim rostrato-productum in 
tubum filiformem inarticulatum corollse apice cyathiformis 5-den- 
tatse. Anihera basi sagittatse, ecaudatse. Styli rami filiformes, 
complanati, apice breviter puberuli acutiusculi. Achenium subulato- 
corniforme e callo basilari maximo, glabrum, rostratum, rostro lani- 
gero, cum tubo corollee continuo persistente ! ex involucre exserto, 
longe recurvato. Fappus nullus. — Herba minima, annua, exscapa, 
capitulo inter folia radicalia subulata basi dilatata subsessili, nunc 
flagellis fiHformibus 1-2-cephalis prolifera ; foliis flagellorum altemis 
vel sub capitulo oppositis. 

VOL. IV. 2 G 
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A. Drufnmondii, 

Swan River, Drummond, — ^Flant two or three lines high, or the 
radical leaves longer, often proliferous with one or two runners which 
are an inch long. Leaves glabrate, minutely hairy and glandular, 
those under the head opposite, with their dilated bases subconnate, 
those of the flagelliform branches alternate. Head very woolly, the 
remarkable persistent recurved corollas much exserted from its summit. 
There is no articulation between this tube of the corolla and the beak 
of the singular comifDrm achenium ! The anthers are sagittate, with 
their lobes barely apiculate, but not caudate. The style has rather 
the character of the Aiieroidea, to which perhaps this genus and the 
preceding should be referred. 

AcTiNOPAPPUS, Hook, fit. ined. 

CapUulum pauci-pluriflorum homogamnm, floribus omnibus tubulosis, 
hermaphroditis, vel 1-2 centralibus abortu sterilibus. Involucrum 
laxum, 1-2-seriale ; squamis 5-6 latissime ovatis hyalinis, costa vi- 
ridula camosula, inappendiculatis, floribus sequilongis. Beceptaculum 
parvum, epaleaoeum, papillosum. Corolla parva, cylindrica, apice 
4-dentata. Anthera bicaudatse. Styli rami apice truncati. Ache- 
nia obconica, inclinata vel curvata, valde obliqua, grosse glandulosa, 
humectate mucosa, areola laterali latissima ; sterilia inania. Pappus 
paleaceus, oonspicuus; paleis 7-12, chartaceis, late obovatis, in- 
tegerrimis, obtusissimis, exaristatis, corollam persistentem (viridu- 
1am) includentibus. — Herbse annuae pusillse, glabratae; caulibus 
tenuibus ; foliis linearibus oppositis camosulis ; capitulis parvis ter- 
minalibus solitariis vel glomeratis, basi parce arenosis, singulis inter 
folia 4 bracteantia sessilibus. Pappi palese radiantes, ratione capi- 
tuli maximee. — " Genus Quinetia affine." (Char, ex MSS. Hook. fil. 
paululum amplificatus.) 

1. A.,perpusUlus (Hook. fil. ined.) : caule simplici semipollicari erecto ; 
capitulis 3-7-floris; pappi paleis 7^8 tenuiter mucronato-apicu- 
latis. 

George Town, Tasmania, Oann. 

2. A. Drummondii (n. sp.) : caulibus ramosis bipoUicaribus diffusis ; 
capitulis 10-20-floris ; pappi 8-12 paleis latissimis vix aut ne vix 
apiculatis. 

Swan Biver, Drummond. — The one or two sterile central flowers, in 
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both species, have an inane ovary, and the papas much shorter than the 
corolla. Eeceptacle convex. 

PoDOTHECA pygmcea (n. sp.) : foliis linearibus ; capitulis caule sequilon- 
gis (semipollicaribus) ; involucri sqnamis exterioribus ovatis foliaceis, 
omnibas obtusis ; pappi paleis 5, basi nudis distinctis. 
Swan Biver, Drummond, — ^Whole plant scarcely above an inch high. 

DiMOKPHOLEPis, nov. gen. 
CapUulum multifiorum, heterogamum ; floribus omnibas tubalosis, paa- 
cis foemineis marginalibus corolla tenaiore adqualiter 3-dentata, cee- 
teris hermaphroditis ; corolla 4-dentata. Beceptaculum planum, nu- 
dum. Involucrum hemisphsericum, imbricatum, disco aequilongnm, 
biforme ; exterius pauciseriale, e squamis scariosis ovato-lanceolatis 
marginibus dense setigero-fimbriatis, intimis breviter stipitatis ; in- 
terius uniseriale, e squamis incrassato-cartilagineis lanceolatis sessi- 
libus, marginibus subciliatis apice tenui fimbriato-laceris. AnthertB 
basi bicaudatsB. 8tyli rami apice trancati. Jchenia anguste ob- 
longa, erostria, subcompressa, glabra. Pappus fl. foem. minutus, se- 
tuloso-coroniformis, fl. hermaph. e paleis 3 (raro 1-2) setiformibus 
barbellato-fimbriatis summo apice acutissimis nudis corollam asquan- 
tibus. — Herba pumila annua, multicaulis, tenuiter villosa, mox gla- 
brata; caulibus 1-3-uncialibus, mono-oligocephalia, nunc prolifero- 
ramosis ; foliis linearibus, altemis, summis capitulum sessile bracte- 
antibus. Involucri exterioris squamae albidae ; flores flavidi. 
D. Australia, A. Or. in Hook. Ic. Plant, tab. 856. 

South-western Australia, Drummond. — ^Also in the interior of Eastern 
Australia, at Bathurst Plains, Fraser; and Nangers, tkpt M' Arthur. 
— Stem erect or depressed-spreading. Heads 2-3 lines long. Corolla 
slender, the ampliate summit minutely four-toothed in the perfect, 
and three-toothed in the female flowers ; in the latter more slender, 
but otherwise similar, and destitute of stamens. Achenia somewhat 
narrowed at the apex, four-nerved, the slender nerves minutely serru- 
late, scabrous under a lens, otherwise glabrous, or nearly so. Drum- 
mond's specimen is much condensed, the stems barely an inch high. 
That from Captain M'Arthur is erect, proliferously branched, and 
about three inches high, with a foHose-bracteate head, sessile in each 
fork of the stem. — The genus is evidently allied to Panatia, Cass., and 
Ghrysodiscus, Steetz, but different from both in the two kinds of invo- 
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lucre and pappus ; the latter in the hermaphrodite flowers consists of 
narrow paleee rather than setee. 

Gnaphalodes, nov. gen.' 

CapUulum multiflorum homogamum, floribus omnibus tubulosis herma- 
phroditis. Receptaculum oonicum nudum. Involucrum cylindraceum 
plurisenale ; squamis scaripsis oblongis sen obovatis dorso lanigeris, 
appendice brevi concava terminatis, disco longioribus. Corolla gra- 
cUes, apice brevissime 5-dentat8B. Anthera bicaudatae. Styli rami 
apice truncati. Achema obovata, erostria, glabra. Pappus 5-pale- 
aceus, corolla sublongior ; paleis rigidis anguste linearibus basi sub- 
coalitis pectinato-ciliatis apice attenuato-barbellatis vel penidllatis. — 
HerbsB annuae depresssB, lanossB, Micropi seu Gnaphalii uliginosi facie 
(unde nomen Toumefortianum Micropi, Linn,, hue transtuli) ; foliis 
altemis spathulatis, summis oonfertis capitula sessilia basi lanatissima 
quasi involucrantibus. Involucrum albidum, apice luteolum. 

\,Q,uligino9um (n. sp.): cauHbus difPusis; foliis summis obovatis 
circa capitula ssepe solitaria densissime confertis eaque vix snperan- 
tibus; involucri squamis apice lato-ovato seu deltoideo superatis; 
pappi paleis apice subaequaliter barbellatis. 
Swan River, Drummond. — Stems one or two inches long, branched, 

depressed or diffuse ; the larger specimens of the plant are not unlike 

Gnaphalium uliginoaum in aspect. 

2. G. condensatum (n. sp.) : subacaule ; capitulis glomeratis foliis elon- 
gato-spathulatis multo brevioribus; involucri squamis cxterioribus 
appendice angusta acutissima, interioribus appendice oblonga ob- 
tusa, superatis ; pappi paleis in setam brevem infeme nudam apice 
penidllato-plumosam subito productis ! 
Swan Eiver, Drummond, — Heads larger than in the preceding, three 

or four lines long, several together in a dense glomerule which is sessile 

in the cluster of apparently radical leaves. . Pappus 1 J-2 lines long. 

Achenia in both species very short, glabrous, covered with a whitish 

cellular pellicle, which in water is resolvable into oblong mucilaginous 

cells, much as in Blennospora, 

AcHEYSUM, nov. gen. 

Capitula 10-12-flora, homogama, dense glomerato-congesta ; floribus 
omnibus tubulosis hermaphroditis fertilibus. Involucrum eradiatum 
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duplex ; exteriuB persistens, e squamis 5 obovatis exappendiculatis, 
costa lineari-spathulata herbacea, margimbus late scariosis ; interius e 
squamis (circ. 10) paudserialibus ovatis, hyalino- scariosis, appendi- 
cula minima luteola superatis, cum floribus deciduis. Becepicumlum 
parvum subglobosum nudum. Corolla infundibuliformes 5-dentat8e. 
AnthercB basi bicaudatse. Styli rami apice capitellato-truncati. 
Achenium obovatum glabrum. Pappm caducus, e setis tenuibus 5-8 
corollam sequantibus laxe plumosis potiusve pinnato-ramosis, basi 
in coronam hyalinam concretis. — Herba annua humilis, multicaulis, 
floccoso-lanata ; foliis alternis linearibus mucronatis ; capitulis parvis 
subpedioeUatis, bracteolatis, dense lanatis, in glomemlum densum 
- subglobosum vel depressum bracteis linearibus suffultum, ad apicem 

caulis arete congestis. Flores flavidi. 
A. glomeratum. 

Swan Eiver, Brummond. — Plant from one to four inches high, with 
somewhat the habit of Antennaria alpina. The heads, although pedi- 
cellate in a compound cymose cluster, are so densely glomerate, and 
also matted together with intricate wool, that it would be thought at 
first view to belong to the Anffianthea, and indeed it is most nearly 
allied to the species which I have referred to Crossol^ and left in that 
division. The pappus is a good deal like that of Pachtfmrus of Steetz ; 
its sparse pinnulss are as large as the delicate seta from which they 



MONENCTANTHES, nOV. gCU. 

Capitula triflora, glomerato-congesta ; floribus hermaphroditis confor- 
mibus, sed duobus ovario inani sterilibus. Involucrum cylindraceum, 
imbricatum, floribus paulo brevius; squamis hyalino-scariosis ob- 
ovatis, exterioribus brevioribus sessilibus, interioribus inferne costa 
viridula crassiuscula notatis unguiculatis, unguibus lana longa flores 
amplexante instructa. Beceptaculum parvum nudum. Corolla in- 
fundibuliformes, limbo 5-fido, lobis revolutis. Anthera basi bise- 
tosse. Styli rami complanati, apice truncato-capitellati. Achenium 
obovato-fusiforme, erostre, subpedicellatum, Iseve. Pappus caducus> 
e setis paucis (6-10) tenerrimis barbellatis corolla brevioribus inter 
lanam intricatam squamarum absconditis. — Herba annua erecta, pe- 
dalis, arachnoideo-lanata ; foliis alternis spathulato-linearibus ; capi- 
tulis fusco-albidis parvis glomerato-fasciculatis sessilibus, singulis 
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biactea parva scariosa stipatis, glomerulis apioe ramulomm congestis 

oorymbosis ; oorollis luteis. (Nomen ex fMSpw, mucus, lyfcvos, yra- 

vidus, et &vBo£yfloa, oonflaiam.) 
M. gnaphalioides, — Calocephalua ffnaphalioides. Hook, in Mitch. Jour. 

2nd Exped. (1848), p. 378. 

Interior of subtropical New Holland, MUehell, — ^This plant lias more 
points of resemblance with Leucopkyta than with CcUocephahis, but it 
is abundantly distinct from both, and strictly belongs to the division 
HelichrymBy next to StenocUne, Not having been incorporated into 
the Hookerian herbarium, it escaped my attention when elaborating 
the Angianthea; otherwise it would have been mentioned, along with 
the preceding genus, as exhibiting another evident transition from the 
Angianthea to the Helkhrgsea*, 

Heliptebum, DC. 

The subgenera here proposed might be altogether separated from 
Helipterum, with nearly or quite as good reason as Hyalo^perma, Steetz, 
Ehodatdhe, Lindl., Hyridanihe, Lindl., and perhaps even Schcenia, 
Steetz. The following has exactly the aspect of Eyalospermaf, but 
the achsenia are neither glabrous nor plano-oompressed, and the more 
numerous setae of the pappus are barely barbellate : from Schcsuia it is 
principally distinguished by the few merely infertile central flowers (as 
in many of the allied genera) having the same bifid style as the fertile 
flowers. 

§ 1. Geniosperma. Eeceptaculum planum, omnino nudum. Invo- 
lucri campanulati squamae scariosae paudseriales glaberrimae, exte- 
riores fuscae inappendiculatae, interiores appendice ovali petaloidea 
aurea radiantes. Flores hermaphroditi conformes, sed pauci cen- 
trales ovario infertili. Achenia oblonga, subtrigona, setulis brevibus 
rigidis appressis e basi glandulosa ortis hirta. Pappus uniserialis, e 
setis 16-18 ngidiusculis dense et breviter barbellatis ima basi con- 
cretis corollam subaequantibus. 

* The Rtttidosis arachnoidea. Hook., briefly characterized iu the same work (p. 
841), is far from belonging to the genus Sutidosis, as it has a setose pappus and 
heterogamous flowers, a few of the marginal ones being female, but with a corolla 
like those of the hermaphrodite flowers, except that the limb consists of four instead 
of five lobes. It will probably become the type of a new graus. 

t The hyaline pellicle of the achsenia of Syalosfperma (which, like Genioaperma, 
should form merely a section in Helipterum) swells with moisture into a thick gela- 
tinous mass, just as in Blennatpara, etc. 
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H. teneUum (n. sp.) : annua, spithamsea ; canlibus simplicibus erectis 
apice nudo monocephalis foliisque filiformibus glabratis ; radiis invo- 
lucri patentibns uniserialibus nitide citrinis. 

Swan River, Drummond. — Involucrum about 30-flowered, 3 lines in 

diameter, exclusive of the radiant appendages, which are of nearly the 

same length. The bristly, short hairs of the achenium are just like 

those in ZawrenceUa, Lindl., which are improperly called glands. They 

are the same as those of Schcenia, only very much shorter. 

§ 2. Synachyrum. Receptaculum planum, nudum. Involucrum ob- 

ovatum, multiseriale ; squamis omnibus omnino tenuiter scariosis 

albis. Achenia sericeo-villosissima. Pappus e paleis angustis 7-8 

sericeo-pubescentibus usque ad medium tubuloso-concretis supeiiie 

attenuatis breviter plumosis coroUam quasi vaginatam subsequantibus. 

H.Jkfridundum, DC. Prodr. vol. vi. p. 217. 

In the pappus, etc., as much as in habit, different from H, punc- 
latum and H. anthemoides, DC, which alone remain to represent the 
section Sebicophorum, DC, if Steetz has correctly referred the 
H, Cassmianutn and H. ffumboldiianum to his genus Schcenia, The 
pappus consists of not more than eight thickish stout palea, which are 
concreted for half their length or more, but somewhat irregularly* 
into a tube, which is minutely hairy outside and inside ; and the short 
free portions are as stout as the setae in Xyridanthe. As this concre- 
tion takes place, more or less extensively, in many true Heliptera^ it 
should not be assumed here as a generic character, to separate a single 
species. 

§ 3. Helipteridium. Eeceptaculum convexiusculum, alveolatum, 
alveolis integris. Involucrum depresso-hemisphcericum, pauciseri- 
ale, vix radians ; squamis glaberrimis oblongis basi chartaceo-her- 
baceis apice marginibusque tenue scariosis discum hand superantibus. 
Flores hermaphroditi conformes, centrales ovario inani steriles. 
Achenia turbinata sericeo-villosissima. Pappus e setis circ. 20 ri- 
gidis plumosis corollam sequantibus. 
H. discoideum (n. sp.) : caulibus e radice annua plurimis gracilibus 
erectis (spithameeis) foliisque spathulatis et lanceolatis viscoso-pu- 
bescentibus apice longe nudo peduncuHformi monocephalis; invo- 
lucri patentis squamis appendice brevi scariosa deltoideo-ovata su- 
peratis. — Variat a, involucre pallido ; ft involucro sanguineo. 
Swan Eiver (ft Swan Eiver to King George's Sound), Drummond. 
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Plant with somewhat the habit of BelUs or Brachycome ; the heads 
from one-third to half an inch in diameter. 



Florula Hongkongensis : an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Hong-Kong, by Major J. G. Champion, 95/^ ife^., 
the determinations revised and the new species descrHed by George 
Bentuam, Esa. 

{Continued from p, 199.) 
CoMPOSITiE. 

1. Cyanopis jp«^e»c«M, Blume. — ^DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 69. 
Hong-Kong, a single specimen. 

2. Vemonia (Tephrodes) dnerea. Less. — DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 24. 
Hong-Kong. 

3. Vernonia (Strobocalyx) solanifolia, Benth. in Lond. Journ. Bot. 
vol. i. p. 486. 

A beautiful species, abundant on the hills. Flowers purple, highly 
perfumed. These specimens and those gathered by Fortune (n. 175) 
are much further advanced than those of Hinds formerly described. 
The leaves are sometimes almost pointed. The involucral scales are 
short and blunt, almost rounded; the pappus more than twice the 
length of the involucre, the outer setae short and rather numerous ; the 
achenia smooth or with only a very few short hairs. 

4. Vemonia (Lepidaploa) congesta, Benth. 1. c. p. 487. 

Very abundant at Hong-Kong. Flowers yellow, sweetly perfumed. 
5, Vernonia (Lepidaploa) Cumingiana, Benth., sp. n. ; fruticosa, sub- 
scandens? ramuKs ferrugineo-tomentosis teretibus, foliis breve pe- 
tiolatis ovali-oblongis acuminatis supra puberulis subtus rufo-tomen- 
tosis, paniculis terminalibus oligocephalis, capitulis pedicellatis circa 
20-floris, involucri ovato-globosi squamis ovatis interioribus oblongis 
acutiusculis, achenio vix puberulo, pappi setis exterioribus paucis. 
— Habitu et foliis F. externa, DC, subsimilis, differt tomento ferru- 
gineo densiore, capitulis majoribus, squamis acutioribus. Achenia 
10-striata, vix compressiuscula, glabra v. minute puberula. Pappus 
rufus, involucro duplo longior ; setae exteriores quam interiores 
pleraeque paulo breviores, nonnullae tamen triplo breviores. 
Victoria Peak and elsewhere ; gathered also by Mr. Cuming in the 
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Philippine Islands (n. 1092). This and some of the allied East 
Indian species come very near to some of the Eastern Gymnanthema, 
there being often but little diflFerence between the outer and inner setse 
of the pappus. 

6. Elephantopus scaber, Linn. 

In waste places, but scarce in Hong-Kong. 

7. Eupatorium Reevesiiy Wall, ex char, in DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 179. 
Hong-Kong. Gathered also by Fortune and distributed under 

n. A 20. It must therefore be the K Fortunei, Turczan., as quoted in 
the Flora, 1852, p. 235. 

8. Eupatorium Lindleyanuniy DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 180. 

Victoria Peak. Cuming's n. 1349, from the Philippine Islands, 

appears to be the same species. 

9. Aster (Orthomeris, Torr. et Gr.) striaiuSy Champ., sp. n. ; rarais diva- 
ricatis striatis scabro-pubescen^ibus, ramulis bracteatis apice mono- 
cephalis, foliis lanceolatis semiamplexicaulibus, involucri lato-hemi- 
spheerici squamis 2-3-8eriatis lanceolatis margine scariosis medio 
herbaceis puberulis, exterioribus paulo brevioribus, receptaculo 
piano, styH appendicibus lanceolatis, achenio adpresse piloso, pappi 
setis inaequilongis plerisque corollam aequantibus. — Pars caulis in- 
ferior deest. Bami (diffusi?) paucifoliati, semipedales ad pedales, 
supeme laxe paniculati. Folia inferiora pollicaria, superiora multo 
minora, viridia, scabra. CapUula quam in A. AUaico paulo minora, 
involucri squamis margine late scariosis. lAguloi %\ lin. longse, 
fere lineam latse. Achenia oblouga, compressa. Fapfi setae sor- 
didee, minute scabrellse, nonnullae interdum multo breviores sed cum 
cseteris in seriem simplicem disposita). 
Hong-Kong. 

10. Diploppapus laxmy Benth. in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. p. 487. 
On rather barren hills. The short external setse of the pappus are 

few and variable, usually not more that eight or ten, and not easy to 
see without careful manipulation. It would probably, as well as some 
East Indian Blplopappiy be better referred to the section Orthomeris 
of Aster. 

11. Diplopappus baccharoideSy Benth. in I.e. var. 

Abundant on barren hills. The leaves in these specimens are more often 
rounded at the base than in Mr. Hinds's ; the pappus is longer, and 
the short outer seta3 much fewer, sometimes I have found only one or 
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two, and in some cases I have been unable to detect any. If this very 
unsatisfactory character of the double pappus be abandoned, this spe- 
cies would also rank under the section Orthomeris of Aster, but in a 
very different group from the last; the involucres being turbinate- 
campanulate, and imbricated in several series. The appendages of the 
style are broadly lanceolate. 

12. Erigeron (Ccenotus) Uni/olium, Willd. Spec. vol. iii. p. 1955. — 
Conyza ambigua, DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 381. 

A most common annual on the road-sides and in the town of Vic- 
toria. 

13. Lagenophora BiUardieri, Cass. — DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 307. 

A .single small specimen, agreeing very well with the small entire- 
leaved Sydney plant considered by De Candolle as a variety of his La- 
genophora Billardieri, as well as with two East Indian specimens. Dr. 
Asa Gray has also ascertained that«the Ixauchenus lyratm, Cass., is 
the same plant. 

14. Amphirapis leiocarpa, Benth. in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol. i. 
p. 488. 

Abundant in ravines. 

15. Grangea MaderoApatana, Poir. — DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 373. 
Common the Happy Valley (Col. Eyre). 

16. Blumea Javanka, ZoU. Flora, 1847, p. 531. 

Victoria Peak. This agrees precisely with Zollinger's Javanese 
specimens n. 25, referred to by him as the type of this species. It 
will probably be found to be tnily distinct from the widely-spread B. 
lacera, which includes several of De Candolle's species. The heads of 
flowers in B. Javanica are considerably larger, the scales of the invo- 
lucre much more imbricate and broader, especially the outer ones, 
which are short, loose, and densely pubescent. Fortune's n. 172 from 
China appears to be the common B. lacera, which may very likely be 
also found in Hong-Kong. 

17. Blumea holoaerkea, DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 442. 

A single specimen in a young state, agreeing well with my East 
Indian one, which is also young. The species should probably be re- 
ferred as a mere variety to B, lacera. 

18. Blumea Ckinetuia, DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 444. 

Tolerably common, trailing in ravines. Hooker and Arnott (Bot. 
Beech, p. 195) published a different plant as Blumea Chinensis, which 
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name Steudel altered to B, Jmottiana, overlooking the reference sub- 
sequently made by Hooker and Arnott themselves (Bot. Beech, p. 265) 
of their plant to the DuhaJdea Chinensis, DC. Again^ Walpers (PI. 
Meyen. p. 294) has since given the same name of Blumea Ckinewis to 
a third plant, which appears to be near B, lacera, but to differ espe- 
cially in the very hairy achenia. 

19. Siegesbeckia arientaUs, Linn. — ^DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 495. 
Grathered in Hong-Kong by Mr. Hinds, and observed also by Major 

Champion, though not collected by him. 

20. Wollastonia scabrittacula, DC. Prodr. vol. v. p. 547. 
About rocks and hedges close to the sea-side. 

21. Bidens Ckinensis, Willd., and 22, Bidens bvpinnata, Linn. 
Both common weeds. 

23. Anisopappus Ckinensis, Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 196. 
Victoria Peak. 

24. Pyrethrum Sinense, Lab. — DC. Prodr. vol. vi. p. 62. 
Victoria Peak and elsewhere. 

25. Pleiogyne cardiospermum, Edg. in Trans. Soc. Linn. Lond. 
vol. XX. p. 71. 

In rice-fields, abundant. 

26. Artemisia Japonica, Thunb. — ^DC. Prodr. vol. vi. p. 100. — 
A. glahrata. Wall.— DC. 1. c. 

Say whan and some other places, but not common. 

27. Gnaphalium muUiceps, Wall.--DC. Prodr. vol. vi. p. 222. 

Common in rice-fields. The G. confertum, Benth., gathered in Hong- 
Kong by Mr. Hinds, may prove to be a mere variety of this species, 
with much larger involucres and a dense compact inflorescence. 

28. Gynura pseudo-china, DC. Prodr. vol. vi. p. 299. var. pu- 
bescens, 

Victoria Peak and elsewhere. 

29. Senecio Hindsii, Benth. in Lond. Jouru. Bot. vol. i. p. 488. 
Ravines of Victoria Peak. 

30. Saussurea linearis, Champ., sp. n. ; glanduloso-scabra, foliis longe 
linearibus basi angustatis angustissime decurrentibus, corymbo late 
ramoso, involucri ovato-cylindracei squamis imbricatis interioribus in 
appendicem scariosam subrotundam desinentibus. — Caulis ultrape- 
dalis, erectus, strictus, angulato-striatus, superne corymboso-ramo- 
sus, ramis longiusculis divergentibus apice subdense pleiocephalis. 
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Abstract qf a Journal kept during the voyage qf H.M.S. Herald; 
by Beethold Seehann. 

{Continued from p. 217.) 

On the 16th of March I returned to Simon's Town. Mr. Zeyher 
accompanied me to Wynberg, where we paid a visit to Mr. James 
Bowie. He was living in a nice little cottage surrounded by a flower- 
garden, in which he cultivates many valuable specimens. We remained 
several hours, and were entertained by him with an account of some of 
his travels, and several interesting anecdotes of his former companion, 
Allan Cunningham. When the mail coach arrived I took my leave of 
Mr. Zeyher, but a few days later I had the pleasure of seeing him 
at Simon's Bay, whence we made another excursion together on the 
adjacent mountains. During his stay I directed the attention of Mr. 
Zeyher to the Xanthium spinosum^ Linn., a herb which has become 
perfectly naturalized, abounding on the sea-shore and among rubbish 
near dwellings. He had never before observed it in any part of the 
colony, and is of opinion that it must have been but lately introduced. 
I have always made it a point to notice the first plants which I could 
reach after landing at a place, and I have found that in most instances 
they were foreign, not indigenous; the Xanthium spinosum, Linn., was 
one of these. 

I asked Mr. Zeyher respecting the Cape Aloes and Bukus, as sug- 
gested by Sir William Hooker in Sir John Herschel's * Manual of Scien- 
tific Inquiry.' He informed me that the Aloif ferox, Lam., formerly 
supplied the drug called Aloes ; but that, as this species has become 
scarce, it is now extracted from the A, j^fticana, Mill., and that from 
the latter that used at Bethelsdorp, near Algoa Bay, is procured. 
Concerning the Bukus he states that the article is principally ob- 
tained from the Biosma crenata, DC, and the Empleurum aerrattfoUum, 
Sol. ; he himself having seen the natives gathering it. 

H.M.S. Herald left Simon's Bay on the 27th of March, and anchored 
on the 8th of April off James Town, St. Helena. Next day I walked 
to Longwood, which is now tumbling to ruins ; Napoleon's tomb also, 
since the removal of the lid, no longer protected from the influence of 
the weather, is sharing the same fate, and in a few years the island 
will probably retain nothing save the recollection of having been the 
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residence of one of the great heroes of the 19th century. The weeping 
willows which formerly shaded the grave have long since perished, and 
their last stumps were carried to France in 1840. The tree standing 
in the Eoyal Gardens at Kew has therefore as good a claim to be 
considered genuine as those now at St. Helena ; for they are all only 
oflfshoots from the former ones. The little fountain, from which Na- 
poleon used to drink, still pours forth its crystal water. It is over- 
hung by a mass of Brambles {Rubua pinnatua, Willd.) and Birdlayer 
(Buddleia McdagascariensU^ Lam.), both of which supplied specimens 
for my herbarium. 

Subsequently I made an excursion to Diana's Peak, the most ele- 
vated spot in St. Helena, and the only one where the indigenous vege- 
tation still prevails ; yet even there it is fast receding, — ^like the Indian 
race before the Caucasian, — ^and in almost every other part has been 
completely superseded by plants introduced from foreign countries. 
The " Jackson " (meaning Port Jackson) Willow, as the people call the 
Acacia longjfoliay Willd., has overspread whole districts, and forms 
regular thickets. I have observed that Acacias always thrive best 
in places that are hard, stony, and much exposed to the sun and 
wind. In a rich alluvial soil, or in moist shady localities, they are 
apt to lose many of their peculiarities. The Acacia apadiciffera, Cham, 
et Sehlecht., for instance, is in suitable situations a tree of regular and 
pyramidal growth, and always full of blossom, while on the banks of 
rivers, whither its seeds are occasionally swept by the heavy tropical 
rains, it is an ill-looking, straggling shrub, and hardly ever flowers. 

The Buddleia Madapascarietms, Lam., is abundant, and makes very 
good hedges, through which cattle cannot break, as its branches, being 
decumbent and one over the other, form regular layers like those of a 
bird's nest ; hence its vernacular name, Birdlayer. I quite agree with 
Mr. Bentham (DC. Prodr. vol. x. p. 447) that this plant is not indi- 
genous, but merely a fugitive from some garden. The Furze (Ulex 
JEuropaus, Linn.), with its golden blossoms, is found almost every- 
wh^e, and appears to be more robust than in Europe, a change pro- 
bably produced by climate. Its young sprouts are considered an excel- 
lent fodder, and are also, when bruised, given to the cattle as a vermi- 
fuge. The Pelargonium inquinana, Ait., Mesembryantkemum edule, Linn., 
LeonotU Leonurus, R. Br., several Phylioas and others have been brought 
from the Cape, and are now mingled with Mexican Agaves and Opuntias, 
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and European Oaks and Firs. The Date Palm is cultivated in the valleys; 
several avenues near the town consist of the Ficus rdigioaa, linn., 
and other species of Fig ; in short, in the lower grounds the eye meets 
everywhere plants originally derived from other parts, and even on 
the highest summits I noticed already a great mass of the Fuchna coc- 
cinea, Andr., and other intruders. 

In ascending Diana's Peak the country assumes a different and 
peculiar aspect. Brambles (Eubus pinnaiua, Willd.) become more 
plentiful, and gradually mingle with shrubby CampaniUacea and Sea- 
volea, with Mosses, L^copodia, Tree-ferns, and the Cabbage-tree {Pte- 
rolobium arboreum, E. Br.), with other arborescent Composita, The 
latter are characteristic of moist and elevated mountains, and I do not 
remember to have met with them in any other localities. The Tree- 
ferns (Dicksonia arbarescens, Herit.) are generally about eight feet high ; 
here and there, however, specimens are seen attaining as much as four- 
teen feet. The top of the mountain is reached without difficulty by a 
footpath, and presents a most charming view of the surrounding 
country. One can hardly imagine more lovely scenery, or that the 
foot rests upon an island which from the sea appears to be merely a 
barren rock. What could have induced the people to dedicate the 
peak to Diana is difficult to explain. That goddess has certainly little 
here to preside over ; the wire-bird, an indigenous species, some phea- 
sants, formerly introduced from China, a few partridges and wild 
rabbits, field-mice, and perhaps now and then a herd of cattle that 
have strayed, are the only large animals seen on the mountain. 

On the 12th of April we departed from St. Helena, and in five days 
reached Ascension. Never have I set my foot in a more desolate place. 
The neighbourhood of the garrison, and indeed the greater portion of 
the island, looks like cinders and ashes ; the only green spot is the 
highest peak, which has most appropriately been named "Green 
Mountain." On Grood Friday I, accompanied by Messrs. Maguire, 
Parsons, and Anderson, ascended it. The distance is seven miles, but 
appears considerably more, probably on account of the monotonous 
aspect of the district through which the road leads. It was interesting 
to notice how at every step the vegetation increased. In the immediate 
vicinity of the landing-place I found only a few isolated tufts of Eu- 
phorbias and three Castor-oil plants, the latter much dwarfed. On 
advancing two miles they became mpre frequent, and were joined by the 
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the Finca rosea, Argemone Mexicana, Nicotiana Tahacum, an herbaceous 
Camposita, an Amaranthus, and the Lycoperdcum esculenium, A little 
further on a Crucifera, a Fanicum, and a Sida made their appearance ; 
and thus by degrees the soil became more and more clothed with 
verdure, till at last, when approaching the actual summit, a total 
change took place, and we found ourselves in a comparatively fertile 
region. 

Ascension was formerly uninhabited, and, excepting a few Mosses, 
Lichens, and Ferns, destitute of any vegetation. About sixteen years 
ago, however, the British Government ordered trees to be planted, and 
the land of Green Mountain to be cultivated. Collectors were sent to 
St. Helena and the Cape of Grood Hope, to gather the productions of 
those regions. The newly introduced plants grew up, and by their at- 
traction the moisture has increased. Considering the progress aLready 
made, it is not unreasonable to expect that in time the whole of Ascen- 
sion wiU be capable of supporting vegetation. This time could un- 
doubtedly be hastened if the cultivation were extended to the lower 
parts. Hitherto the want of fresh water has been deemed the great 
obstacle, but I think this might be successfully surmounted if plants 
were selected which can be sustained by salt water as well as by fresh, 
so that, after these have attracted sufficient moisture for their own 
support, the irrigation with salt water might be discontinued without 
injury to them. I only know two trees of this nature, the Overal 
(Farronia rotundtfoUa, Alph. DC.) and the Algarrobo (Frosopis hor- 
rida, Kunth) ; these are found in Ecuador and New Granada on the 
very verge of the ocean, and also in the most arid places of the Peru- 
vian deserts, where sometimes for years nothing save dew is known to 
fall. They are moreover highly useful. The berries of the Overal form 
excellent food for poultry, and the Algarrobo produces a bean which is 
almost the sole support of the numerous horses, mules, donkeys, and 
goats of the arid regions. It would be difficult to find in the whole 
vegetable kingdom two plants whose constitution is better adapted for 
the island, or whose introduction would be attended with more bene- 
ficial results, both directly and indirectly, than the two alluded to*. 

In the Government Garden we met a corporal of Marines, who had 
been one of the party that planted the first trees. He seemed to be a 

* Seeds in large quantities may easily be obtained of any trader on the Peruvian 
coast, at little or no expense. 
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Hab. BioMir, alt. 7500 feet; on oaks. May. (CoIL n. 23 bia.) 
A yeiy differeDt species from any Ustiea with which I am acquainted, 
bat probably allied to U. diciotama. Fries. Syst. Orb. Y^. p. 282, 
from Nepal, The similarity to JleeUma aarmemtoia^ Ach., is Toy 
great, from which lichen the central thread at once distingnishes it. 

Main stems diverging from a central point, eight to twelve indies 
long, occasionally beset with short horizontal fibres: ultimate fibres 
and branches often more or less mfous. The apotheda are veiy few, 
and so imperfect, that they had better be called apkalodia : they show 
an inclination to the fibrillose mai^gin which is found in other species 
of the genus. This lichen is accompanied by Parmelia leucomda and 
P.varia? 

4. Evemia Slacken, Bab. ; tiiaUo ochroleuco cartilagineo rigido subla- 
conoso compresso snbcanaliculato nitidiusculo ramoso, ranus subline- 
aribus irregulariter palmatis et ladniatis, apidbus plus minus trun- 
catis bi- sea tri-fidis, marginibus denticulos ramulosque corallinoideos 
nigro-terminatos passim proferentibus, pagina inferiore versus basin 
subsanguinolento, apothedis . . . 

Hab. Gori Biver, Kumaon, (on the ground?) among moss and 
dead leaves; alt. 4700 feet. Pindari, Kumaon, mixed with roots; 
alt. 12,000 feet. Bompras Garhwal, with Cetraria atMgua, Bab. ; 
alt. 16,000 feet. (Coll. n. 41.) 

Allied to K prutyzstri, Ach., with which it agrees in the mode of ra- 
miiication (though our lichen is more irregular), and in the inner texture 
of the thalluB ; but the upper surface oiE, StracAeii is far less lacunose 
and more rigid above, and very differently coloured below. Parmelia 
(Evemia) denudata, Hampe (in Liunsea, 1843, p. 121), appears from 
the description to have some points in common with our plant, but 
it can hardly be the same spedes. 
6. 'Rsimslinafarinacea? Ach. 

Hab. Barren fragments, from Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; and 
from Gori Eiver, Kumaon. 

6. Cetraria atnbi^fua, Bab. ; thallo foliaceo depresso submembranaoeo 
ochroleuco ladniato, ladniis linearibus lobatis apice bi- seu tri-fidis 
subconcavis marginibus nigro-denticulatis, pagina superiore Isevi (non 
lacunosa), inferiore corrugata pallida nuda, apotfaeciis . . . 
Hab. Bompras, Garhwal, growing on wood and over roots, alt.16,000 
feet ; barren. (Coll. n. 6.) 
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Allied to C. sapincola, Ach., from which it dififers in colour, though 
there is a slight inclination to become olive at the extremities ; and 
also to C, nivalis, but the thallus is more membranaceous and spread- 
ing, and not lacunose above, as in that species. In decay it becomes 
brown below, with a very slight tinge of purple, as it appears. Pro- 
bably this may be the same species as Fries alludes to at page 40 of 
the ' Lichenographia Europsea :' his plant is also barren. 
7. Cetraria Siracheiiy Bab.; thallo amplissimo patulo coriaceo sub- 
lacunoso nitido glauco deinde sublutescente, lobis amplis rotundatis 
fertilibus digitatis, subtus pallidiore demum (in senectute) fulvescente 
rugis elevatis confertissimis sinuosissimis reticulato, ad interstitia 
et dorsa rugarum passim sorediis minutis cyphelliformibus niveis 
guttato, passim fibriUoso, fibrillis albidis rigidis, apotheciis posticis 
ad margines loborum sitis confertis demnm omnium maximis, disco 
castaneo corrugato margine thallode irregnlari cincto. 
Has. Katki, Kumaon, alt. 7200 feet; on bark. (Coll. n. 11.) 
The most splendid species of the genus, and one of the most distinct. 
In the magnitude and colour of the thallus, and in the size, position, 
and colour of the apothecia, it immediately reminds us of Nephroma 
polare; but it is a true Cetraria, and perhaps more nearly allied to 
C, glauca than to any described species. Thallus 6-8 inches broad, 
forming irregular patches spreading over bark and sticks, rigid; a 
single lobe is sometimes 8 inches broad ; lobes rounded, waved and 
scalloped, margined by the neat brown apothecia, at first very minute 
and thick-set, but at length becoming almost f of an inch broad, and 
giving the main lobes a digitated appearance ; the base of the apothecia 
is semi-lunate, and extends at both extremities of the lune considerably 
beyond the lobe of the barren thallus, so that the latter presents a con- 
stricted appearance above at the part to which the disc is adnate, as is 
the case in N, polare, though in a less remarkable degree. Thallodal 
margin sometimes very narrow and even evanescent ; at other times or 
' on other parts of the same apothedum leafy and lobed, and bearing 
young apothecia on the lobes. Medullary stratum pure white. Under 
surface variable in colour, whitish, dirty yellow, brownish, and in decay 
inclined to be fulvous ; for the most part naked, but in places furnished 
with dirty-white branched fibres or bristles ; the wrinkles are very much 
raised, sinuous and anastomosing, giving the under surface a reticulated 
appearance (cf. Nephroma ceUulomm, Ach.). In some of the interstices 
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and on some of the ridges are minute snow-white soredia, much resem- 
bling the cypheUs of some SHeia (of Sticta JFaUichiana, Bab. MSS. 
more especially). The microscope showed the apothecia to be full of 
acicular paraphyses which became darker at the extremities ; I failed to 
discover the asci ; and found only one sporidium, which was obovate 
and biseptate. This very remarkable plant connects the genus Cetraria 
with Nephroma, 
8. Solorina 9accata, Ach. Var. d.pruinosa. Fries. 

Hab. Kathi Pass, near Dwali, north side ; Kumaon ; alt. 8000 feet ; 
fertile. 

The form a vulffaria, Fries, thallo nudoy is unknown to me. Mougeot's 
and Schserer's specimens are pruinose ; so is every specimen more or 
less which I have seen from the Continent of Europe, or from Britain ; 
and so also are these. So likewise is the Abyssinian Sohrinu Simenm, 
Hochst. (in Linnsea, 1843, p. 1 7) ; which is said to differ from the present 
species in having the under side white, variegated with ferruginous 
veins ; the Indian specimens are more ferruginous below than is com- 
monly the case in the European specimens (though some from the Tyrol 
scarcely differ); the veins are much the same colour as the rest, but 
rather darker ; the thallujs is whitish below at the edges. So far as I 
can judge from a minute specimen of Solorina iSejn£»m(Schimper ! 1393), 
it is only a slight variety of 8, aaccata, 

9. Peltidea horizontalis, Ach. ? 

Hab. Barren; growing on micaceous rocks. Dwali; Kumaon, 
9000 feet above the sea. 

Thallus 8 inches broad; it appears to belong to this species, but 
being barren the determination is rather uncertain. 

10. Peltidea canina, Ach. 

Hab. Chinar, Kimiaon, alt. 8700 feet above the sea; Dugli, Ku- 
maon, alt. 9000 feet above the sea ; fertile in both localities. (Coll. 
n. 8.) 

The thallus is more membranaceous than usual, decidedly tomentose 
at the margins, beautifully reticulated with veins below, which towards 
the margins are pale (reddish when wet), towards the centre darker. 
Apothecia growing from elongated lobes of the thallus, almost as in 
P. polydactyla. The colour of the thalli both wet and dry is the same 
as in P. canina, A larger specimen from Dwali (Coll. n. 7) is barren ; 
it has the thallus somewhat thicker, more crisped, the lobes' ample, la- 
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cunose, dark, nifescent, and the fibres on the whole darker, margins 
decidedly tomentose ; it appears to belong to the present species rather 
than to P. rufescens, if indeed the latter be distinct. 

11. Sticta pulmonacea, Ach. Var. hypomela, Delise, Stict. p. 144. 
fig. 64. 

Hab. Ghinar, Kmnaon, alt. 8700 feet; growing over sticks; fertile. 
(CoU. n. 10.) 

Tomentose below ; down bluish-black towards the edges of the lobes, 
paler in most other parts ; apotheda rafous, becoming darker by age. 

12. Sticta retiffera, Ach. 

Hab. Dngli, Kumaon, alt. 10,500 feet; growing upon sticks, and 
over mosses (thallus very deeply scrobiculated, becoming dark, some- 
what polished, much. buUated below, down mostly of a metallic deep 
violet-black); also at Chiuar, Kumaon, 8700 feet (thallus much less 
scrobiculated, sorediated on the ridges, paler, less bullated below; 
down for the most part of a much less deep black ; about the centre 
of a dull blackish-brown) ; barren in both localities. (Coll. n. 9.) 

The form from Chinar connects this species so called with the var. 
hypomela of S. pulmonacea, Ach. It is easy to select well-marked ex- 
amples of S. jpulmonacea, linita, and retigera, which appear distinct 
enough, but other intermediate specimens prove them to be states of 
one polymorphous species. S.retigera in its normal form does not 
appear to wander far from the tropics of the old world ; being found a 
little north of them in India, and a little within them in Bourbon and 
the Mauritius; I have however a Scotch specimen of S.pidmonacea so 
dark below that it might almost be called S, retigera, 

13. Sticta ^iflfcea, Delise. (Parmelia h., -^cA.) 

Hab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; Kurim Pass, Kumaon, alt. 
7500 feet; Kathi Pass, Kumaon, alt. 8000 feet; on bark; fertile in 
each locality. (Coll. n. 20, and Coll. n. 15 pr. p.) 

14. Parmelia (Imbricaria) tUiacea, Ach. 

Hab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; fertQe and large. Madhari 
Pass, Kumaon, alt. 8200 feet ; on rock, fertile (smooth form = P. acor- 
tea, Ach. (CoU. n. 19, and no. 1 5 pr. p.) 

15. VarmeiisL perforata, Ach. 

Hab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; on bark; fertile (adult 
apothecia perforate and imperforate on the same specimen) ; Gori River, 
Kumaon, alt. 4700 feet ; barren. (Coll. n. 14 bia and n. 16.) 
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] 6. Pannelia perlata, Ach. 

Hab. Garhwal; on bark; fertile (tballiu smooth-edged, ample). Ka- 
rim Pass, Kumaon, alt. 7500 feet ; fertQe (edges of thallus pnlyemlent ; 
habit that of Ceiraria glauca, Ach.). 

Parmelia perlata, var. wccatUoba^ Bab. MSS. P. saeeatiloba, Tayl.! 
in Hb. Hook, (nnda); et P. crUiifera, cgasd.l 1. c. (sorediis marginalibns 
insignis = T. perlata, y. grandiSy Lanr.! in Linnsea, 1837, p. 45.) 

Hab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; Gori Biver, Kumaon, alt. 
4700 feet ; barren in both localities. 

Differs from P. perlata, Ach., in nothing but its ample size; the spe- 
cimens vvhich I have seen sxt from tropical and subtropical countries, 
and barren. The EUmalayan plant is without soredia. The sorediated 
form (P. eridifera, Tayl.!) bears glomeruli so copiously, that the ap- 
pearance of the plant resembles that of Sticta ghmultfera, Del. 

17. Parmelia lavigata, Ach. 

Hab. Ghinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet ; fertile. (Coll. n. 4.) 
These specimens are a little different from the common form : their 
upper surface more resembles P. pi^wdes. 

18. Parmelia caperata, Ach. 

Hab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; on rock; barren, and much 
sorediated. (Coll. n. 8.) 

19. Parmelia (Physcia) cirrhata, Pries, Syst. Orb. Veg. p. 283. 
Hab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; on sticks; fertile. 

Habit of Eoemia furfuracea, Fries. The same plant has been 
gathered in Nepal by Wallich. From the description of Fries {ut 
9upra) and his remarks (Lich. Europ. p. 76) there is little doubt that 
his plant (from Nepal) is the same as ours. (Coll. n. 22.) 

20. Parmelia leucomela, Ach. 

Hab. With the preceding ; fine and fertile, growing on the ground 
apparently, among leaves (of Rkododendra 7) and fragments of a Ckt- 
donia (C, perfoliata ? Florke = C. petflata. Hook.). 

21. Parmelia speciosa, Ach. 

Hab. Gori River, Kumaon, alt. 4700 feet; on rock. Chinar, 
Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet; on bark. Fertile in both localities. (Coll. 
n. 17.) 

22. Parmelia dellaris, Ach. 

Hab. Shelong, Kumaon, alt. 13,000 feet; fertile. (Coll. n. 32 
pr. p.) 
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23. Parmelia casta, Ach. 

Hab. Barren fragments accompany the preceding. (Coll. n. 32 
pr. p.) 

24. Parmelia pulverulenta, Ach., var. muscigena. Fries (P. mmcigena, 
Ach.) 

Hab. Gori Eiver, Kumaon, alt. 4700 feet; barren. Shelong, Ku- 
maon, alt. 13,000 feet; fertile. (Coll. n. 32 his and n. 5 pr. p.) 

25. Parmelia (Placodium) chrysoleuca, Ach. 

Hab. On rock, at Acho in Astore; above Burzil; and at Shelong, 
Kumaon, alt. 13,000 feet. 

Fertile in all the localities. Two specimens from Acho are mono- 
phyllous ; the thallus is very thick, the hypothallus almost destroyed ; 
the apothecia cover almost every particle of the upper surface, being 
rather darker than the normal form when they are dry; when 
moistened they become very livid, of various hues, flesh-coloured and 
purplish. The other specimens are fine and normal ; the apothecia are 
unchangeable by moisture, of a pale, but somewhat bright orange-red. 

26. Parmelia oreina, Ach. 

Hab. Shelong, Kumaon, alt. 13,000 feet; fertile. (Coll. n. 34.) 

27. Parmelia saxicpla, Ach. 

Hab. Shelong, Kumaon, on slaty rock, alt. 13,000 feet; fertile. 
(CoU. n. 31.) 

28. Parmelia elepans, Ach. 

Hab. With the preceding; fertile. (Coll. n. 30.) 

29. Parmelia (Psora) melanaspia, Wahl. (forma a Fries, Schaer. ! n. 
330.) 

Hab. Shelong, Kumaon, alt. 13,500 feet; fertile. 

30. Parmelia (Lecanora) varia ? Ach. 

Hab. Fragments occur upon the bark upon which Umea Hima- 
hyana grows. Possibly this is P. elatina, Ach. 

31. VdJJSie]^ mtellina ? Ach. 

Hab. Shelong, Kumaon, alt. 1300 feet; bad specimens; granules 
scattered, chrome-yellow. 

32. Parmelia (Urceolaria) calcarea ? Fries. 

Hab. Shelong, Kumaon, alt. 13,000 feet; fertile; probably be- 
longing to this species, but in a poor condition. Another aged spe- 
cimen (same locality) of this subgenus resembles Urc, scrupom, Ach. 
(Coll. n. 34 and 35 pr. p.) 
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\\h%. Vu^h^n g^ri^T, KunuKfO, all. 12,000 feet. 

CtifA v^ iehort, graciuJar ; tluJltu rather large, Ixown. This form 
U tlii? 6', j^fiiiUum^ A/;h. ! C utghrtAa^ FL 
ft?' C*lii<l//iiiA verraicularis, var. tawica^ Ach. 

IIa», IV;m(;ra(», Oarhwal, alt. 16,000 feet. 

'I hi) pr^TiMTrit MjK^imen* are probably dealbated forms of C. ^acUis, 

HH. ( Jhuionlu parfQliala ? Florke. 

lUh. t''ntK"i<'ut« of this species (as it appears), which WaUich like- 
wiD(i o()lli)(!tod in Nepal, accompany Farm, leueamela, Ach. (Coll. n. 22 
F' p.) 
tlU. Um))ili(!uria dcj/retta? Schser.! 

tUu. Plndriri (^htciur, Kumaon, 12,000 feet above the sea, accom- 
imnlad by A'at^monts of moss, grass, and sand ; barren. (Coll. n. 2.) 

Yho thallui agrees exactly with Swiss specimens, but as there are 
m \Mfvtt>{yi apothooia tlio determination of the species is very doubtful. 
'IhalluH in iltasQ tipeoimens at first submembranaceous, flexible, pul- 
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V erulent, at length becoming exceedingly thick and then papillated ; co- 
lour that of JEkdocarpon miniatum precisely, both when wet and dry ; un- 
derside black, more or less scabrid and shaggy, with very short soft black 
hairs, which at length become thick and branched, about one-tenth of 
an inch long and irregularly tufted, leaving parts of the underside bare, 
especially about the umbilicus, and then somewhat resembling a minute 
black moss clothing the under surface interruptedly. The abortive 
apothecia much resemble the fructification of Endocarpon miniatum^ 
and incline to be sunk in the thallus ; those on a Swiss specimen of U. 
depressa present a precisely similar appearance. The few specimens 
in my herbarium of U. vellea, Ach., and U, DiUeniiy Tuckerm., agree 
less well with the Indian plant, than those of U, depressa do. 
40. Biatora Himalayana, Bab. ; thallo effigurato squamato crassissimo 
opaco rufo-brunneo, squamis liberis pulposis granulatis flexuosis 
albo-marginatis, subtus spongiosis pallidis sparsim fibrillosis ; apo- 
theciis squamarum centro insidentibus globosis nigris subimmargi- 
natis subconfiuentibus disco intus pallido hypothecio albido, margine 
obscuro tenuissimo evanescente. 

Hab. Gori Eiver, Kumaon; on earth; alt. 4700 feet. (Coll. n. 5.) 
Allied to B, glohtfera and'-S. lurida, but very distinct. Young 
scales orbicular, appressed, margined with white, resembling the apo- 
thecia of a lichen, brown when dry, pale ferruginous when moistened, 
bearing, even in a very early state, a central apothecium. Thallus 
more or less green, darker in age and ferruginous ; scales confluent, 
very opake, pulpy, granulated and cracked ; margins free, more or less 
distinctly edged with white ; underside spongy, pale ferruginous, pass- 
ing into the colour of the still paler margin, naked or with a few minute 
fibres. Apothecia irregular, more or less globose, greenish when moist- 
ened and pellucid, scarcely margined even in a very young state ; some- 
times there are traces of a very thin margin. Disc pale waxy within, 
becoming darker when moistened, placed on a thick whitish medullary 
stratum. The only ascus which presented itself was obovate pyriform, 
not very regular in shape (cf. ascus of Endocarpon Moulinsii, Mont., 
figured in Ann. des Sc. t. xx. (2de s^r.) fig. 16/.), enclosing eight ob- 
long sporidia, which appeared to have a septum. Paraphyses abundant, 
bearing a coloured fluid at their upper extremity. Probably the species 
spreads over the earth iu large patches, but the collection contains 
only one specimen about two inches in diameter, and a fragment. 
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41. Lecidea Armeniaca, Ach. 

Hab. a minute fertile specimen accompanies Farm, areina, Ach., 
from Shelong, Kumaon ; alt. 13,000 feet. (CJoIl, n. 31 pr. p.) 

42. Lecidea geographica, Ach. 

Hab. a morsel from Shelong, Kumaon, alt. 13,000 feet. 

Two other Lecidea from the same locality and altitude occur in the 
collection : the hypothallus is invisible in both of them. One species, 
a good deal resembling Farm, glaucommoy Ach., appears to be L, gia- 
cialis. Fries ; the other is probably one of the infinite forms of L. sahu- 
letorum, Fries, and resembles his var. coniops, which I believe to be 
identical with L, scabra, Tayl. ! The apothecia are confluent and dark 
within. 

42. Collema satuminum, Ach. 

Hab. Chinar, Kumaon, alt. 8700 feet, fertile; growing on Sticta 
pulmomcea. (The usual form, glaucous. Coll. n. 10.) Madhari Pass, 
Kumaon, alt. 8200 feet ; on rocks in a stream ; fertile. (Thallus be- 
coming dark, with a rufous tinge. Coll. n. 18.) 

43. Collema nigrescenSy Ach. 

Hab. a barren fragment accompanies P. iiUacea, Chinar, Kumaon, 
alt. 8700 feet. (Coll. n. 19 pr. p.) 

44. Collema tremelloides, Ach. 

Hab. Fragments without fruit, belonging apparently to this species, ac- 
company Farm, cirrkata. Fries. Chinar, Kumaon. (Coll. n. 22 pr. p.) 
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The Linnean Herbarium. 
{Continued from p. 220.) 
Besides naming the specimens, Linneus has frequently added various 
remarks, such as the locality, diagnoses, descriptions and quotations. 
The locality is commonly written close to and symmetrically under the 
bottom of the specimen. The commonest are H. U. (Hortus Upsalien- 
sis), C. B. S. (Caput Bonse Spei), India, Ind. occ, Am., lalandia, Siberia; 
and among Swedish provinces, Ootl.y Scania, Lappo, this last not rarely 
followed by S. or Sol. (Solander). Of Botanists, K. (Kalm), Br, 
(Browne), occur most frequently; Osbeck and Eos^n occasionally; 
seldom with locality added. To these indications of donors must be 
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added the very doubtful mark Sp. invariably followed by a number, 
which does not refer to the page in the ' Species Plantarum,' as one 
would suppose, but perhaps means Sparrman. Very frequently one of 
the signs 0, 9, g, is added to the specific name, or by itself; no one 
has been able to point out their meaning, for they indicate neither 
locality, donor, nor duration of the plant ; though 9 only occurs on 
Siberian plants. All Loefling's Spanish plants are marked Hisp, Lcsf, 
followed by a number written on the back of the paper; where are 
also added the diagnoses and descriptions in Linneus's own hand, oc- 
casionally the same as in Spec. Plantar., Flora Suecica, or his other 
works ; though occasionally of older date, and afterwards abridged in 
his publications. There are likewise occasional quotations from the 
works of other authors, particularly Gmelin's, and also Bay's, Scheuch- 
zer*s, and others. The original of the figures in the * Flora Lapponica,' 
are often found among the specimens; indeed most of the plants 
referring to it, especially the Salices, have on the side a number referring 
to that work. Other notes, not Linneus's, may be referred to two dif- 
ferent epochs ; one of these comprises slips of paper accompanying the 
specimens which were sent to Linneus, with names of older authors, 
or new names proposed, or some question propounded ; to these Lin- 
neus has occasionally subjoined a remark. The other epoch is more 
recent and originates almost entirely with Sir J. E. Smith, in which 
case they are designated /. E. S. ; they consist of orthographic correc- 
tions, the addition of names where they were wanting, some reference 
to Sir Joseph Banks's or Leche's herbarium, some locality in England, 
or the opinion of other botanists, especially Afzelius, etc. 

With respect to the specimens themselves, they have generally not 
been so well selected or preserved as is commonly the case now-a-days, 
though they are rarely in such bad condition as to be entirely unfit to 
afford useful information ; but, with these exceptions, there is scarcely 
one single instance to be found in the whole herbarium of any injury from 
age or careless handling, those universal sources of mischief in such 
collections. In fact, so carefully and anxiously have these treasures 
been attended to, that there can be no doubt that they are at this pre- 
sent time precisely in the same condition as they were in the possession 
of Linneus and Sir J. E. Smith. The current supposition, that only 
a small proportion of the specimens were gathered by Linneus himself, 
is fully corroborated by this recent examination. 
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It was not to be expected that all the plants described by Linneus 
were to be found in his herbarium. Nevertheless only few genera, and 
those poor in species, are wanting. Not so as regards species, par- 
ticularly among extensive genera ; and this applies even to Swedish 
plants, with the additional inconvenience, that some of these are cer- 
tainly of foreign locality, or at least doubtfully of Swedish origin. The 
consequence is, that it is sometimes impossible to decide with certainty 
from the herbarium upon a questionable geographical proposition. 
Thus, 8ium nodiflorum is mentioned in * Flora Suecica' as having been 
found at Chris tianstad by Eosdn alone; but as the plant has never 
since been seen there, a mistake was supposed to have occurred either 
in the name or the locality. In the herbarium there is a specimen of 
the plant from abroad, and also another exactly corresponding in all 
respects as to species, but having unfortunately no sort of indication 
to prove that it was gathered at Christianstad. 
{To be continued.) 
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Plantje JAVANlciE Rariores, descriptcB et Iconibm illustrata, quas in 
Insula Java annia 1802-1818 legit et investigavit Thomas Hors- 
FIELD, M.B. ; e siccis JDescriptiones et Oharacteres plurimarum elabo- 
ravit Johannes J. Bennett ; observatiqnes structuram et affinitates 
prcesertim respicientes passim adjecit Robertus Brown. Fasc. 4. 
The first three fasciculi of this learned and important work have long 
been before the public, to the great advantage of the botanical world : 
Fasc.l having appeared in 1838, Fasc.2 in 1840,Fasc.3 in 1844; Fasc.4, 
and we regret to say, the last, completing a volume, is now before us. 
Besides the labours of Messrs. Brown and Bennett, Dr. Horsfield him- 
self has given, in connection with a map of the island, a " Geographical 
Preface," noticing the geological structure, the soil, course of the rivers, 
etc., concluding with the " geographical divisions of Java, and localities 
visited.** This is followed by a " Postscript,'* in which are detailed the 
circumstances which led to that gentleman's researches in Java, and to 
the formation of the herbarium consisting of 2196 species. Due ac- 
knowledgments are given to Messrs. Brown and Bennett for their in- 
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valuable and disinterested labours, iu elaborating the materials of the 
present work. The previous portions in all contained forty-five plates. 
The forty-sixth plate, the first of the new fasciculus, is devoted to 
Acanthophora fragrana. Wall. The genus is referred by Mr. Brown to 
Tiliacea rather than to Buttneriacea as originally defined by that 
author ; but this distinguished botanist observes that these two fami- 
lies pass into each other. — ^Tab. 47, Sarcostigma (Wight et Am.) Hotb- 
fieldii, Br. — Tab. 48, Jodes ovalis, BL, here referred by Mr. Brown to 
Phytocrenea, Am. (along with Phytocrene, Wall., Nansiatum, Buch., 
Ham., Miquelia, Meisn., Jenkinsiay Griff., and as " Phytocreneis affine 
genus," Pyrenacanthay Hook.) — Tab. 49, Cardiopterk lobata, Wall.* 
(C. Javanica, Br., Peripterygium quinquelobum, Haask .), a remarkable 
Javanese dimbing annual, with fruit at first sight resembling Dioscorea, 
whose natural affinities have been a subject much discussed of late. 
Mr. Brown considers it " an isolated genus or family, to be placed at 
no great distance from Phytocrenea," — Tab. 50, Bennettia Javanica, Br. 
This new genus of Mr. Brown has been, with his permission, adopted 
by Dr. Blume, and by Dr. Wallich (Cat. of E. Ind. PL), who has dis- 
tributed six Malayan species distinct from the present one. It bears 
the same relation to AntideamecB, which the polypetalous genera in 
JEuphorbiacea bear to the apetalous ones of that family. 



De Veiese, W. H., Dr. and Professor : Descriptions et Figures des 
Plantes nouvelles et rares du Jardin Botanique de V University de 
Leide et des prindpaux Jardins du Royaume des Pays Bas, Livr. 2. 
Leyden. Large folio. Five highly-finished and coloured Plates. 

This is a work of luxury and of science. We had formerly occasion 
to notice the first fasciculus, and we have now the pleasure of an- 
nouncing a second, rivalling, if not surpassing, the former in the 
beauty and fidelity of the plates. The two first plates and description 
are devoted to Cycas Rumphii, Miq. (C. circinalis, Roxb.), the species 
figured in Rumph. Herb. Amb. vol. i. t. 22 and 23, and which is thus 
distinguished : — " C. frondium stipite terete spinuloso ; foliis lanceolato- 
elongato-linearibus, rigido-acuminatis, subfalcatis ; cono masculino cy- 
lindrico, pedicellato ; squamis in parte antherifera cuneatis, apice nudo 
triangulari breviore acumine nonnunquam caduco instructis, exteme 
fulvo-tomentosis ; foliis carpellaribus 3-5-ovulatis, lamina rhombea 
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cristato-serrata, ovulis glabris (vel hie illic lanatis, Rumph.).*' One 
plate represents the plant reduced, with male spike ; a portion of the 
leaf, nat. size, etc. The second plate, the male cone, nat size. Two 
other plates, with ample description, are devoted to the true C. cir- 
cinalis, Linn., Hook. Bot. Mag. (excl. syn. Eumph.), etc. The figures 
exhibit admirable analyses both of the male and female cones, flowers, 
and fruit, and of the organization of the stem. The remaining plate re- 
presents Hjfmenocallis Borskiana, Be Vriese, a new Amaryllidaceous plant. 



TuLASNB, Ludov.-Renati; Monographia Podostemaceardm; aC' 
cesserunt Tabula tredecim, aumptibus Hug. Weddeli pictce, et quod ad 
Rones analyticas attinet Carolo Tulasne, D.M,, adumbrata. 4to. 
Paris. 

We have already noticed the Prodromus of this important volume. 
To the brief character of that Synopsis are here added full generic and 
specific descriptions and remarks, so as to justify the title of a " Mono- 
graph ;" and the Organography of these curious Vegetables is not the 
least valuable portion of the publication. " Podostemacese," writes 
M. Tulasne, " nulla excepta, plantis herbaceis adnumerantur, plurimee 
humillimse acaules aut subacaules. Yigent omnes sub aquis demersaB 
dulcibus, saxis vel truncis arborum ripariis inundatis heerentes ; amant 
alise rividos leni cursu fluentes, quorum in undis moUiter versantur, 
alise nusquam nisi in aquis desultantibus et fluviorum cataractis, 
absque intermissu fluctu aestuante vel altematim blandiori jactatae oc- 
currunt. Loca ideo aditu difficillima pleraque incolunt, et si ad earum 
staturam vulgo mediocrem, habitum saepissime bryaceum vel Lichenum 
formam usurpantem, necnon ad frequens florum indecus attendantur, 
minu^ erit mirandum cur tamdiu horum qui vegetabilium indagationi 
student, oculos effugerunt, adeoque paucae etiara nunc in botanicis ser- 
vantur musaeis." — We should say that the habit of the fronds rather 
resembles the Hepatica, or the Alga, than either the Lichens or Mosses. 
Some are quite Ulvoid, and there is as great a variety in the fructifica- 
tion as in the herbage. All this is beautifully represented in the ac- 
companying plates, which are models of botanical design and botanical 
analysis. Two new genera are given in the Supplement, Lonchostephus 
and Monostylis, making twenty-one in all. 
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Notice of an Excurmn in the Zulu Country ; by Mb. B. W. Plant*, 
Naturalist. (^Communicated by Mr. Stevens.) 

Having forwarded the principal and heaviest portion of our luggage, 
such as provisions, boxes, paper, and ammunition, from Natal, by the 

^ wagon, we started on ox-back ; pack-oxen entirely superseding horses 
for coast travelling, the frequently excessive heat and sour pasturage 
proving fatal to the latter. The usual equipage is one ox to ride and 
another, or sumpter-ox, to carry blankets and other necessaries for each 
person ; and it is a matter of some moment to secure native or tho- 
roughly acclimatized oxen, for should one or other of these two fail, 
there only remains one of the two alternatives, either to walk the rest 
of the journey or abandon the least valuable of the baggage. 

At the Umvoti I got all the information possible of our intended 
route ; and as this is the last mission station in the colony, on leaving 
it we bid adieu to civilization in toto. Two days brought us to the 
Tugella, the confines of the colony, and as the country wore a promis- 
ing aspect I determined on staying a short time, both to rest the oxen 
and obtain an opportunity of looking into the flora. The country here, 
as in every other part, is hilly, but being well wooded the acclivities do 
not seem so great. The principal wood consists of two or three species 
of Mimosa, Aamgaiy and bastard Stinkwood ; in the ravines, which are 
here numerous, many other trees and bushes are found ; one of the lat- 
ter, bearing no distant likeness to a Laurustinus, was blooming profusely 
and scented the air for many yards with its delicious aroma. A pretty 
pure white Crocus (?) ornamented the ground in patches, and large beds 
of Gazania unicolor were frequent. Ipomcea Nil, or a species very like 
it, occurred often among the bushes, and pendent tufts of two LycopO' 
dia were now and then seen hanging from the tops of trees. The river 

. Tugella is a wide stream, and when full in the rainy season must present 
a formidable barrier ; where we crossed there was about five or six hun- 
dred yards' width of water, but the banks must be near a mile apart, 
the intervening space being sand. We had been here four days and 
were just becoming interested in the place, when going one evening 
towards the river for the purpose of shooting Ibis for dinner next day, I 

* See notice of Mr. R. W. Plant's mission to Natal at p. 223' of the present 
volume. His brother, Mr. N. Plant, is gone on a similar Natural History mission 
to South America, as announced in our vol. iii. p. 126. 

VOL. IV. 2 L 
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made my first acquaintance with the monarch of the forests — a lion was 
crouching within a few yards of my path : with nothing but small shot 
in the gun, I knew that the least hesitation might prove serious. This 
intelligence rendered a move next day indispensable, or the loss of an 
ox or two would be the probable result. Consequently next morning 
we entered the Zulu country. We had now about eighty miles before 
us entirely uninhabited, and as the objects of my journey were not 
likely to be met with on the road-side, it became improbable that we 
should fall in with any party of traders. Great care was necessary to 
keep an accurate account of our course and to guard against any waste 
of provisions, for Kaffirs are the most improvident people I ever met 
with. They will continue eating while a morsel remains, though there 
was a certainty of starving the next day. They can however go without 
food for an amazing length of time, and, unlike most other savages, are 
not passionately fond of intoxicating drinks : a miserly cupidity is their 
ruling passion ; they will drink anything given them, but they buy none. 
I have often seen them drink vinegar and water under the name of 
" Jualo" (Kaffir-g^og), with all the gusto imaginable — it costs nothing. 
On entering this range of country my intention was to proceed 
through it, as near to the sea as possible ; and, from its general cha- 
racter and the fact that few if any had ever gone over it before, I had 
great expectations of meeting with new things. A few, very few nights' . 
experience showed this route to be impracticable. The number of 
hyenas and tigers seemed to increase with each march, until they grew 
so bold that our fires would not keep them off, and three or four volleys 
were often necessary to drive them back. We therefore retraced our 
steps to the road, and the passage of two or three minor rivers brought 
us to the UmlDassi, a noble stream, and decidedly the largest I have 
yet seen. From its size and proximity to the sea, we supposed it to be 
a tidal river, but night approaching, and wood being scarce on our side, 
we determined to push over at once. My sumpter-ox refused to take 
the water ; not all the blows or jabbering of the Kaffirs could induce 
him to enter. It came on a cold rain, and as the rest were across, 
there was nothing left but to unload and lead him over in the middle 
of the stream. The water was breast high ; the ox grew frightened, and 
with a plunge was bearing his leader off down the stream to the sea, 
so that the loss of both man and ox seemed inevitable, and to wade 
after them could not be done quick enough even if the depth of water 
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would allow it. I was but a poor swimmer before I arrived in this 
colony, but my practice since proved of essential benefit in this in- 
stance ; a few rapid strokes brought me before them, and by dint of 
shouting we got the ox round. The poor fellow who took the lead 
was nearly exhausted, being as often under water as above it, in conse- 
quence of the thong by which he had hold of the ox becoming en- 
tangled round his wrist. During this time the rain had come on 
heavily, wetting everything, and on coming to drink our coffee we found 
the water was salt; — so that this was the most cheerless night (with 
one single exception) I spent on the journey. Sleep was out of the 
question : we were close to the river and the sea-cows kept up a bel- 
lowing all night. The passage of this river was indeed most disas- 
trous, and we had two days' journey before we should arrive at the place 
appointed for the wagon to leave our first lot of provisions ; luckily 
the next day afforded us a good supply of meat, antelopes of two or 
three kinds being plentiful ; the largest, or " Eiland," is certainly the 
most graceful animal I know in this part of the world, and its flesh is 
the best eating of all the wild meats. 

The country here began to assume a bolder appearance, the hills 
larger, backed in the distance by a range of mountains which we were 
evidently approaching, little or no bush on the left hand, while towards 
the sea the trees were gathered into dense forests. On the hills 
around us, whole acres of blue, pink, white, and yellow flowers occurred 
eveiy mile or two, either in detached beds or mingled together in the 
most pleasing confusion. The Fan-palms, which in Natal are but mi- 
serable stunted things, are here seen in native magnificence. Of the 
herbaceous plants, I may mention a large white Antefy two or three 
bright-yellow Qenuta^SkR dwarf plants, a very pretty little purple Po^- 
gala^ a very dwarf deep blue and red Oynoglosa/umy the Gazania before 
named, and a larger one, several species of Ascl^ias, Gladiolus psUta- 
einua, and a green variety of the same, the dwarf hispid Tkuf^ergia, 
a large white linaria, two or three terrestrial Orchids, one of them re- 
markable for its large chocolate-brown and yfellow flowers, fully equal to 
the majority of EpidendrufM^ three or four ChutphaUHms, and a very fine 
white Hyoscyamus, 

In the afternoon of the second day from the XJmlilassi, we crossed 
the Umsatense, and at night arrived at our expected depot ; great indeed 
was our astonishment and disappointment to find the wagon had 
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passed on and left us nothing. We however procured mealies, milk, 
and a goat from the Zulu kraal, with which we pushed on, the country 
hereabouts offering but little inducement to stop. Proceeding over a 
comparatively level country, in the forenoon of the second day again 
we were somewhat startled by the sound of a gong, apparently two or 
three miles off, and on observation noticed the Zulus collecting on all 
sides towards the sound ; a winding track brought us suddenly in sight 
of an erection which in that position caused no little surprise — ^it was 
evidently of corrugated iron ; to determine the matter we advanced, and 
found it a Mission Station, and to our still greater surprise found it was 
Sunday morning (we had lost a whole day in our reckoning) and that 
service was just commencing. We unloaded and took our seats on the 
ground in the midst of some two hundred Zulus, who were here col- 
lected by M. Schroeder, a zealous missionary, who alone in the midst 
of this fickle people, and far from the support of civilization, maintains 
a position in the good-will of those by whom he is surrounded. We 
were hospitably entertained by him in the afternoon, and after forcing 
upon us some acceptable presents and giving us much valuable infor- 
mation as to our proposed route, we left him in the evening, wending 
our way again towards the sea. As our wagon was now far ahead of 
us it was thought inadvisable to continue the pursuit of it for the 
present, but rather to set to work at once and trust to such supplies as 
could be drawn from the kraals around us. Moreover our oxen re- 
quired rest, and I longed to be getting my collection together. A day 
and a half brought us into a thickly wooded district nearly mid-way 
between the Umsatense and the Umgoa, and here two oxen were soon 
loaded and despatched homewards. 

Strange as it may seem, I could not tempt natives to assist me in 
any way towards gathering insects, shells, etc. ; they would not or could 
not conceive any man so fooUsh as to give away such valuable articles 
as beads, etc., for the mere trash that I wanted. In natural disposition 
there seems little difference between these people and the Kafl&rs ; they 
are equally well made, light, active and vigorous when roused, but na- 
turally prone to indolence ; they set no value on time, and having 
nothing to care for except their cattle, do not wish to sell their lazy in- 
dependence for the wages of a white man's servitude. A sense of past 
favours I am persuaded hardly exists among them, and either fear or 
the prospect of an advantage is the only motive to exertion. Like the 
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Kaffirs they are mean, overreaching, and avaricious, yet they are honest 
and temperate; the females do all the work of the kraal, except at- 
tendance on the cattle ; the young ones are many of them handsome, 
but in age they become wrinkled and abominably ugly. In person 
they are clean and fond of ornaments, but in many habits they are ex- 
cessively dirty. They make extremely neat baskets, and earthen pots to 
cook in ; but the latter are clumsy things. Their own Assagais and 
ornaments for the person, such as collars of beads, snuff-boxes, etc., 
are also the work of their own hands ; nor must I omit a three-legged 
stool for a pillow (cut out of solid wood), and the snuff-spoon, 
generally of bone ; it has three long teeth like a fork, to serve as a 
handle, and to fasten it in their woolly hair ; the opposite extremity 
is furnished with a small bowl like that of a salt-spoon, and with it 
they shovel up snuff by the handful, and perform all other necessary 
operationii about the olfactory organ. 

The district lying between the Umsatense and the Umgoa on the 
coast is very thickly populated ; large quantities of Indian com, sweet 
potatoes, tobacco, and Kaffir com (a kind of millet) are grown for their 
own consumption. The Indian com is broken in a kind of rough mor- 
tar, boiled and eaten with curdled sour milk. This is the staple food 
of the natives ; to a European it is at first intolerable, but on ac- 
quaintance it becomes palatable, and indeed grateful in the overpower- 
ing heat felt in the middle of the day. Of the Kaffir com they make a 
black bread, by grinding it between two stones and baking it on the 
ashes without leaven ; and from the same corn brew a sharp, sour, and 
intoxicating beverage called " jualo;" this com, by distillation, yields a 
spirit very like the common brandy of the Cape. A sweet Eush is also 
found on the banks of the streams, and eaten raw or boiled to sweeten 
their meals ; and a small Labiate plant is cultivated to use as tobacco 
— ^this is probably a Plectrantkus, 

The trees here assume a majestic stature, and many new fprms are 
apparent. The Mimosa and Stinkwood are still prevalent ; the Fan-palms 
are more frequent than before, and often attain a height of fifty or sixty 
feet, bearing fruit in abundance; two or three species of FictM occur at 
intervals, and are usually very grotesque in appearance ; Strelitziaa are 
scarce. But herbaceous plants are in great variety, and several new 
forms exist. I may mention the following genera as most prevalent : 
Commelina, Justicia, Sparaxia (several new ones), Tritonia (three species) 
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wherever there are swamps, Gladiohu occasionally, C^ironia^ Oampa- 
nula, Lobdiay B&us, VeUhema^ Omithoffolum, ^tpara^ua (two beautiful 
kinds), Aponogeton in all the small streams, Onidia (rarely), SekoUia^ 
Oxalis (frequent), Hibkcus, Indigqfera^ Senecio and Oineraria. The ter- 
restrial Orchids deserve more than a passing remark: they are numerous 
and very beautiful ; in my opinion there are many here but little in- 
ferior to the most showy of the epiphytous kinds. I shall take care 
to forward a good parcel of roots, and then perhaps cultivators may 
have an opportunity of judging for themselves. In the meantime a 
description, however faint, may induce some to give them the attention 
they so well merit. Fancy then a plant with the general charactms- 
tics of an Ophrya, producing a spike of flowers as large and as thickly- 
set as those of Saccolabium gutUdum ; often indeed measuring two feet 
in length, of a bright salmon-colour intermixed with as bright a yellow. 
Another with plaited foliage and a nodding head of some twenty bright 
yellow blossoms, having a deep stain of crimson on the cucuUate lip, in 
the manner and of the size of a Dendrobium. Again, a species with 
fleshy persistent leaves and an erect stem of about two feet, supporting 
from fifteen to thirty large yellow flowers, the lip blotched and lined 
with pale purple, bearing the aspect of some robust Epidendrum ; and 
others whose white and pink blossoms at a little distance are easily 
mistaken for Hyacinths. Mingled with these is often found a plant 
not less curious or beautiful, which I imagine to be an Orobtmcke 
{Harvey a Capensis, Hook. Ic. Plant, t. 118) : its habits agree exactly 
with that parasite ; it produces a flower^tem of about a foot in length, 
bearing five or six very large pure white flowers, averaging about three 
inches in diameter ; it is usually found adhering to a thistle. 

With regard to the culture of African terrestrial Orchids I would 
observe that the soil I fancy the nighest approach to their native me- 
dium will be found in the black alluvial mould of marshes or water- 
meadows, tempered with pure sand, which enters largely into the com- 
position of all the soils here, where we have nothing like the peat-soil 
of England, nor is there much decaying vegetable matter present where 
these Orchids are usually found. All those from the coast are subject 
to a long period of drought ; and unless specially marked as the inha- 
bitants of swamps, this fact will have to be borne in mind. The dry 
season commonly extends from April to October, and for two months 
towards the end of this period they may be said to be perfectly dry. 
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and being in most cases but just beneath the surface would be subject 
to extreme aridity were it not for the shelter afforded by the thick ve- 
getation of herbs and grasses by which they are surrounded. 

In October the rains begin at first but sparingly, dews however are 
frequent and heavy, and in November and December the ground be- 
comes saturated ; January and part of February dry weather usually 
prevails, to be succeeded by even more rain than before. Most of the 
terrestrial Orchids bloom at the beginning of each of these rainy periods, 
and by the end of May the leaves of such as are deciduous wither and 
die off. The mean temperature need not be high for them, as I fre- 
quently find the coast plants running back to an elevation of two or 
even three thousand feet, and at this height sharp frosts are very com- 
mon in our winter season. I fancy that greenhouse treatment, with 
the help of a dose frame at the commencement of their growth, will 
prove all that is needed, and to keep them rather less dry than is usual 
with bulbs, during the torpid season. 

After despatching the two oxen before mentioned we crossed the 
Umgoa and found the country more thickly wooded than before ; trees 
of a gigantic size being frequent, and the bush of several days' journey 
through. The Bulimus Kraussi is here common, and a darker one, 
which I think differs essentially, is also tolerably plentiful. After a few 
days I found but little difference in the vegetation, and therefore pushed 
on, crossing the Umpongo, whence three or four days' travelling made an 
immense difference in the aspect of the country. It here becomes flat, 
so much so that lagoons are frequent and the bush is scattered about 
in detached patches. Epiphytal Orchids are decidedly on the increase, 
and if we can push some fifty miles further I think it probable some 
new forms in the family must result ; but unfortunately our oxen show 
unmistakeable symptoms of wearing out. We have now a good load, 
quite as much as they can get on with. 

Leaving the cattle on the Umpongo to rest and refresh themselves, with 
two Kaffirs to take care of our effects, I set off to determine if possible 
the extent of this flat country, taking with me the rest of the Kaffirs to 
carry necessaries. Three days brought us to another considerable stream, 
and two more to the head of St. Lucia's Bay. At starting I promised 
myself to reach this place, as I had heard some glowing accounts of the 
scenery, etc., and certainly it is not belied by the reality : the bay it- 
self is about the size of that at Natal ; the entrance is almost stopped 
by a bar, so much so that it is quite possible to wade across the mouth. 
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The country falls back gradually to the highlands apparently some 
thirty or forty miles distant ; the intervening lands being either level 
or a very gradual slope. There is plenty of wood, but it is not so dense 
as near the Umgoa : the herbage is very rank, and the weather ex- 
tremely hot and moist. Elephants seem in great plenty all over this 
district, as we frequently saw herds of them. There are but few inha- 
bitants of this part, which argues but little for its healthiness, although 
the sea-breezes seem to temper the extreme heat in a very agreeable 
manner. Orchids, as I expected, are on the increase, and I feel ex- 
tremely vexed at having to stop short where the objects of the journey 
seem to be increasing ; but as the oxen do not come up, I can only 
suspect they are not improving in condition, and therefore the sooner 
we get them back to cooler latitudes the better. Some very handsome 
shells have rewarded two days' toil on the sea-coast, and with them 
we start back again tomorrow for the oxen. Somehow it seems im- 
possible to keep a correct reckoning of the time. I have quite lost 
every idea of what day it is ; but as the Kaffirs tell me we have been 
out nearly three months this must be about the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and as the rains will shortly be setting in it will be good judg- 
ment to get over some of the larger rivers before they are too much 
swollen. Adieu, then, to the Bay of St. Lucia. 

On our arrival at the place where the oxen were left, I was grieved 
to find one dead and two others more sickly than when we parted ; it 
became therefore necessary to abandon the least valuable of our collec- 
tions, and, selecting such as could be procured nearest home, we loaded 
the remaining beasts. Despatching two more homewards with direc- 
tions to look for the wagon, and if they fell in with it to leave the 
luggage and return to a rendezvous appointed ; or otherwise, to make 
the best of their way to Natal ; while with the remainder I followed the 
route to the hills. This we accomplished in a fortnight, and the 
relief from the oppressive heat of the coast was most seasonable both to 
men and beasts. I was induced to take this course as I wished if pos- 
sible to catch the spring season on the highlands, and with the sum- 
mer before me I could return gradually towards Natal. But while we 
had been quietly at work in Nature's laboratory, different was the oc- 
cupation of our neighbours. We found on attaining the populated part 
of the country that a sanguinary war was raging between Pandu and 
some of the tribes on his frontier next the Drachenberg ; we were un- 
consciously involved in the midst of the contending parties before we 
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become aware of it ; and now a second abandoning of the precious sub- 
jects of so much toil was pressingly necessary ; but as I do not wish to 
dwell on this subject, suffice it to say that by dint of much skulking 
and some tact we got through with the loss of another ox (which we 
had to kill and eat), almost as empty-handed as when we entered the 
country. The fate of the two oxen previously started homewards also 
caused some alarm. The heaviest loss at this unfortunate crisis I es- 
timate to be the insects, for as we had entered the Zulu country in the 
middle of winter, it was only at the latter end of the journey that I was 
able to make any additions of the least consequence ; therefore all the 
best were with us at the time we were obliged to think only of saving 
our lives. We were, however, no sooner fairly clear of the belligerents 
than we set to work again, and as nothing else offered I had soon a 
goodly collection of bulbs, which are here both numerous and beautiful*. 

As we had crossed the Umpongo, and, to get up the most accessible 
way from the coast to the hills, were obliged to double the head of St. 
Lucia's Bay, I compute our most distant point on the Drachenberg 
range to have been about 27°, and the average altitude at which we 
made collections about 5000 feet : higher than this it was useless to go, 
for nearly all the time we spent in this we experienced sharp frosts at 
night, and in the day were often so completely enveloped in clouds that 
it was dangerous to venture far from camp ; besides which, lions are 
here so numerous as to be a source of continual anxiety. Pursuing 
our way as rapidly as the ruggedness of the country would permit, we 
at length fell in with some natives, and from them learned we were 
near the source of the Tuzella and within a hundred miles of Pieter- 
maritzburg. This lightened our spirits, which were by this time be- 
ginning somewhat to flag, and a seasonable supply of mealies and milk 
did quite as much for our bodies. I continued with the baggage till 
we came once more upon a high road, and then we made the best of 
the way homewards. 

February 27th, 1852. — Have heard of the party left on the hills; 
they are stopped by the waters. Of those in the Zulu country I can 
hear nothing. 

* These have arrived in England, and have been consigned to Mr. Samnel Stevens, 
24, Bloomsbury Square, London, for sale. A set of them is now in cultivation at 
the Royal Gardens. 
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Characters of aonie South-west Australian CoMPOSiTiE, principally of 

the SubtrUe Gnaphalie-sj ; by De. Asa Gkay. 

{Ckmiinuedfromp. 232.) 

Pteeopogon, BC, Prodr, r. 6. ^. 245, non Nees / 

Char. Gen, Reform, — Capitulum 3-12-florum (raro 15-40-florum), ho- 

mogamum ; nempe floribns omnibus tubulosis hermapbroditis, sed 

panels centralibus ovario inani sterilibus. Involucrum cylindracenm 

vel oblongum, pauci-pluriseriale ; sqnamis scariosis glabris conniven- 

tibus, inappendicnlatis, sen intimis lamina petaloidea brevi snperatis. 

Beceptaculum angustum, planum, epaleaoeum. Corolla tubnlosse, 5- 

dentatse, rarius 3-4-dentat8B. Anthera basi caudatse. 8tyU rami 

apice truncati v. capitellati. Achenia turbinata vel oblonga, eros- 

tria, S8epissime sericeo-villosissima ; sterilia inania. Pappus nnise- 

rialis, setis rigidiusculis distinctis vel ima basi concretis conferte plu- 

mosis. — Herbse annuse Novae HoUandias austro-occidentales ; foliis 

filifonnibus vel linearibus, infimis oppositis, caeteris altemis ; capitu- 

lis corymbosis vel subfasciculatis, saepius fuscis, parvis vel parvulis. 

This genus, established by De Candolle on a single spedes, with very 

few-flowered capitula, to which a second, in some respects diflferent, 

has lately been added by Steetz, required to have its character not only 

corrected, as to the structure of the flowers, but considerably widened, 

so that it may include several additional species which I find in the 

Hookerian Herbarium. It will not retam however the Chilian plant, 

which C. A. Meyer and Nees von Esenbeck, misled by De Candolle's 

having erroneously described the fertile flowers as " foemineis," have 

referred to PteropogoUy Nees von Esenbeck giving at the same time a 

revised generic character grounded on this mistake*. This ChiKan 

plant is evidently the Facelis apiculata, Cass.; which genus I perceive 

that M. Eemy (in Ann. Sci. Nat. for Sept. 1849) has referred to the 

Gnaphaliea, apparently with good reason. The plants of my third 

section prove that Steetz has correctly referred his Pteropogon spicatus 

to this genus, and likewise justify me in appending the § IV. for a 

plant which has quite the habit of P.pygmaus, notwithstanding the 

more numerous flowers and glabrous achenia. The fifth section tends 

to connect Pteropogon with Xyridanthe, Lindl., which has larger heads 

* Pteropogon Chilensis, Meyer, Ind. Sem. Hort. Petrop. vol. vi. (1839); Nees in 
Linnsea, vol. xvi. p. 223. P. Andicola, Nees, Ind. Sem. Hort. Vratisl. 1841. 
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and a mare rigid (and not biserial) pappus, and which on the other 
hand seems to be scarcely more than a section of ffelipterum, as esta- 
blished by De CandoUe. But my P. gracilis is surely not generically 
distinct from P.pygnuBua, nor dissimilar in habit ; and P. ramosus is very 
closely allied to it, notwithstanding its larger and radiant involucral ap- 
pendages. I have been obliged therefore to dispose the species known 
to me as follows. 

§ I. Facelioideb. Capitulum 3-5-florum parvulum, intra folia in- 
volucrantia sessilia. Achenia fertilia villis sericeis confertissimis 
tecta, superioribus achenio longioribus et pappum exteriorem simu- 
lantibus ; stenlia glabra vel parce villosa. Pappus corolla brevissime 
6-dentata multo longior, albus. — ^Nanas, capitulis paucis corymboso- 
congestis. 

1. P. pygmaus (DC. 1. c.) : involucri fusci squamis intimis appendice 
lactea ovata perspicua superatis ; foliis filiformi-linearibus arenoso- 
pubesoentibus demum glabratis, floralibus capitulo dimidio brevio- 
ribus. 

P. austraUs, Nees in Linnsea, vol. xvi. p. 223. 

Interior of Eastern Australia, at MoUe's Plains, A. Cunningham, and 
Bathurst Plains, Fraser, — Heads 3 lines long, brown, the innermost 
scales of the involucre tipped with a small but conspicuous petaloid ap- 
pendage. Fertile flowers two or three ; the sterile from one to three ; 
both hermaphrodite, and of the same structure, except that the style is 
perhaps more developed in the former and the anthers in the latter. 
As to position, in this and other species, the infertile flowers are as 
frequently exterior as central. There are commonly two infertile 
flowers : one of them has the abortive ovary perfectly glabrous, the 
other is usually sparsely villous. These have a pappus of fewer and 
smaller rays than the fertile flowers. Pappus of the fertile achenia of 
twenty to thirty rather stout bristles, densely plumose throughout, twice 
the length of the corolla, thrice the length of the turbinate achenia. 

2. P. Drummondii (n. sp.) : involucri albido-viriduli vix fuscescentis 
squamis intimis appendice minima apiculatis ; foliis glabratis, florali- 
bus capitulum subsequantibus. 

Swan Biver, and interior of South-west Australia, Drummond, 1849. 
— Plant two inches high, very much resembling P.pygmaus; the cha- 
racter given above expresses the only difference. Fertile flowers two 
or three ; the sterile one or two. 
§ II. Helicheysgides. Capitulum 5-7-florum, parvum, basi nudum. 
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Achenia fertilia pilis longis sericeo-viUosissima, sterilia glabra vel 
hirsutula. Pappus corolla supeme ampliata B-dentata (dentibus 
mjgusculis reflexis) pi. m. brevior. — Caules subpedales, capitulis 
multis subsessilibus glomeratis in spicam densam oblougam confertis. 

3. P. apicaius (Steetz, PI. Preiss. vol. i. p. 479): caulibus simplidbus 
erectis apice nudiusculis cum foliis filiformibus laxe cinereo-lanatis ; 
involucri ovoidei squamis omnibus exappendiculatis, intimis flores 
vix sequantibus. — ^Var. a spica ovoidea vel davata, basi capitulis 
infimis remotiusculis pi. m. interrupta, semipoUicari vel pollicari. 
— ^Var. ft spica thrysoidea 2-3-pollicari basi laxa oomposita, capi- 
tulis rufo-fuscis, caule ultrapedali. 

Swan River, (Preiss) JDrummond, — The involucres in most of Brum- 
mond's specimens are straw-colour, the corollas of the same hue; in 
others with short spikes they are reddish-brown, nearly as deep as in 
var. /3,in which the lobes of the corolla have turned brownish or blackish, 
as described by Steetz. Heads barely two lines long. Pappus whitish 
or fuscous, strongly and equally plumose, but with shorter hairs than 
in F,'pygm(Bus ; the setae in ^he fertile flowers sixteen to twenty, a 
little shorter than the corolla, in the sterile about half its length. 
§ III. AcHYBOGLiNOiDES. Capitulum 8-12-florum, parvum, basi nu- 
dum. Achenia parce hirsutula vel glabra, interdum omnia fertilia. 
Pappus corollam subsequans. — Caules ramosi, capitulis fere omnibus 
pedicellatis subfasciculatis in corymbum compositum dispositis. 

4. P. corymhosus (n. sp.) : foliis anguste linearibus a basi ad apicem 
sensim attenuatis planis cauleque corymbosi-ramoso laxe lanatis ; ca- 
pitulis brevissime pedicellatis ; involucri fusci sen ferruginei squamis 
intimis breviter albido-appendiculatis. 

Swan Biver, Brummond, — ^Darling Eange, South-west Australia, 
Collie. — Stems a span to a foot high, leafy. Fascicles of the compound 
corymb 2-4-cephalous ; the cylindraceous heads 2 lines long, slightly 
pedicellate. Petaloid tips of the innermost involucral scales nearly as 
conspicuous as in P. pygtiksus, GoroUa, etc., nearly as in P. spicatus; 
the pappus of twelve to fourteen setse less strongly plumose. 

5. P. polyceph(Uus (n. sp.); foliis anguste linearibus planis a basi ad 
apicem attenuatis ramisque diffusis tenuiter^iraneosis demum glabra- 
tis; capitulis fastigiato-corymbosis longiuscule pedicellatis; invo- 
lucri straminei squamis omnibus exappendiculatis. 

Swan Kiver, JDrummond. — ^Eesembles the foregoing, but is less woolly, 
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the heads all conspicuously pedicellate, and the involucral scales are all 
destitute of petaloid tips. 

6. P. lavis (n. sp.) : foliis angustissime linearibus deorsum attenuatis 
inferioribus spathulato-linearibus ramisque simpliciusculis glaberrimis; 
capitulis pedicellatis in corymbis parvis confertis ; involucri femiginei 
squamis omnibus exappendiculatis. 

Swan Eiver, Drummond, 1843. — ^A span or less in height, from a 
slender annual root, entirely glabrous. Pappus, etc., as in the other 
species of this section. Corolla slender, not dilated above, and minutely 
five-toothed, as in the first section of the genus, about the length of the 
pappus. Achenia minutely hairy. 

§ IV. P Ptebopogonopsis. Capitulum 20-40-florum, parvum, intra 
folia bracteantia sessile, subheterogamum ; nempe floribus exteriori- 
bus corolla angustiore brevissime 3-4-dentata, et antheris ut videtur 
cassis, interioribus corolla brevissime 4-5-dentata, centralibus sub- 
sterilibus. Involucri squamae paucae, subeequales, tenues. Achenia 
glabra. Pappus corolla sublongior. 

7. P. demissm (n. sp.) : foliis filiformibus caulibusque ramosissimis de- 
pressis tenuiter pilosis nunc glabratis, floralibus capitulum ovatum 
sequantibus ; involucri squamis inappendiculatis. 

Swan River, Brummond, — Plant about an inch high, forming a de- 
pressed tuft. Heads subsolitary at the ends of the crowded branchlets, 
one line long. Involucre stramineous or ferruginous. Exterior flowers 
with an almost filiform corolla and with the anthers perhaps abortive, 
but always present. Pappus of about ten setae, plumose as in the pre- 
ceding section. 

§ V. ? Hblipteboides. Capitulum 10-15-florum majusculum basi 
folioso-bracteolatum. Involucri squamae pluriseriales, basi incrassatae 
rigidae, intimae appendice petaloidea breviuscula radiantes. Achenia 
sericeo-viUosissima conformia, pauca centralia subinania. Pappus 
breviter plumosus quam in § 1, corolla 5-dentata paulo longior. — 
Caules erecti, ultra-spithamaei, capitulis ad apicem ramorum solitariis 
vel temis. 

8. V,graciMB (n. sp.): glaberrimus, caule stricto supeme parce ramoso 
oligocephalo ; foliis filiformibus, summis capitulum bracteantibus ; 
basi scarioso-dilatata appressa in squamis involucri ovati pluriserialis 
transeuntibus ; appendicibus petaloideis squamis intimis duplo bre- 
vioribus lanceolatis. 
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Swan Blyer, Drummtmd, — Steins four to six inches high, slender. 
Cauline leaves 1-2 inches long. Heads 3 lines long, solitary or 
geminate at the summit of the stem or of the simple filiform branches. 
Exterior scales of the IO-12-fiowered cylindraceous involucre ferru- 
gineo-fnscous, chartaceo-scariose, ovate, acuminate; the inner tipped 
with a short and yellow radiant appendage. Achenia and pappus 
smaller than in P. pygnusm and P. Drummondii ; the setse not more 
rigid, but with a shorter plume. 

9. P. ratnosus (n. sp.) : subglaber ; caule ramosissimo erecto ; ramulis 
apice 2-8-cephalis foliisque lineari-filiformibus subglntinosis ; invo- 
lucre demum campanulato extus foliis pluribus brevibus arete brac- 
teatis ; squamis intimis appendice oblonga conspicua ladiantibus. 
Swan Biver, Drummond. — Stems 6-10 inches high, slender. Heads 
rather smaller than in the last, 15-flowered. The bracteant leaves are 
appressed, and imitate an external involucre; the proper invducral 
scales are pale, in few series ; the inner bearing a yellow radiant ap- 
pendage of its own length. Pappus with a rather shorter plume than 
in the preceding. 

AcBOCLiNiUH, nov. gen. 

Capiiuhan multiflorum ; floribus omnibus tubulosis hermaphroditis, 
marginalibus fertilibus cseteris plerisque abortu ovarii sterilibus. In- 
vohtcrum late campanulatum pluriseriale ; squamis exterioribus char- 
taceis breviter scarioso-appendiculatis, interioribus appendice petaloi- 
dea radiantibus. Receptaculum e basi lata acute oonicum vel in cen- 
tre subulato-productum, epaleatum, scrobiculatum, ambitu subalveo- 
latmn. CoroUa oonformes, infundibulari-tubulosse, 6-dentat®. At^ 
tkera basi breviter bisetsB. Sfyli rami fl. fertil. i^ioe truncati bre- 
vissime penicillati ; fl. sterilium similes sed breviores vd brevissimi. 
Achenia fertilia turbinata, pilis prselongis confertissimis niveis serioeo- 
villosissima, sterilia exteriora sericea, interiora sensim inania glabrata ; 
callo basilari obliquo. Pappus persistens, e paleis setiformibus rigidis 
10-20 basi subconcretis, fl. fertil. dense plumosis; fl. steril. tenui- 
oribus ssepius paucioribus (6-12) minus plumosis apice nudis vel 
penicillatis. — Herbee humiles, baud lanatae ; caulibus e radice annua 
plurimis simpliciusculis adscendentibus foliosis apice monocephalis, 
foliis altemis linearibus ; capitulis majusculis. 

§ 1. Pappi paleae apice nigricantes, fl. fertil. ad apicem usque dense plu- 
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xnosffi ; fl. steril. apioe peniciilato-plutnosse, inferne nudiusculse. lu- 

volucrum appendiculis ovalibus oblongisve eximie radians. 
A. muUicaule (n. sp.) : glaberrimum ; foliis brevibus (2-4 lin. longis) 

anguste linearibus vel subspatholatis obtasis crassiusculis ; involucro 

basi scarioso sqaarroso; reoeptaculo e basi lata apiculato-conico. 

— Variat a, radiis involucri lacteis ; jS, radiis involucri flavescentibus 

et subaeragiuosis. 

Swan River, Drummond, — Stems a span or more in height. Heads 
depressed, nearly an inch in diameter, including the spreading involu- 
cral rays. Pappus rather longer than the corolla. The uppermost of 
the mass of white hairs which so densely dothe the achenium attain, 
in the outer and truly fertile series, to more than half the length of the 
pappus. 

2. A. rubeUum (n. sp.): foliis lineari-lanceolatis acutis caulibusque 
tenellis glanduloso-puberuUs ; reoeptaculo convexo in oentro subula- 
to-producto ; radiis involucri campanulati roseis. 

Between Swan Biver and King George Sound, Drummond, — Stems 
3-6 inches high, few or solitary. Leaves i to 1 inch long; the 
uppermost minute. Heads smaller than in the preceding. Fertile 
achenia clothed with rather shorter silky hairs ; the pappus of more 
setiform and strongly plumose palese, much longer than the corolla. 
The centre of the receptacle rises into a narrow and sharp-pointed 
column ; the sides of this prolongation, as in the preceding species, 
bear the infertile, its apex the truly abortive ovaries, while the truly 
fertile flowers surround its base. 
§ II. Pappi palese modice plumosse apice setiformi-attenuatae nudius- 

culee ; fl. stenl. conformes sed vix plumosse. 

3. A. phyllocephalum (n. sp.) : glabrum ; caulibus simpliciusculis su- 
peme usque ad capitulum sessile foliosis ; folib lanoeolatis, floralibus 
majoribus oblongis ; involucri pauciserialis squamis intimis breviter 
scarioso-appendiculatis haud radiantibus; receptaculo conico tuber- 
culato. 

South-west Australia, Drummond (received in 1850). — ^From the re- 
ceptacle I doubt not that this species should be associated with the 
foregoing, notwithstanding the differences indicated. 

Cephalipterum, nov. gen. 
Capitulum multitlorum heterogamum ; floribus omnibus tubulosis, mar- 
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ginalibus hennaphroditis fertilibus, centralibus abortu mascalis. In- 
volucrum turbinatum multiseriale ; squamis omnibus tenuiter scariosis, 
exterioribus appendice brevi late ovata sea orbiculata concolore (sub- 
hyalina fusca) abrupte patente squarrosis, interioribus appendice el- , 
liptica petaloidea (lactea vd flavescente) radiantibus. Beceptacidum 
nudum planum. Corolla conformes, infundibulari-tubulosse, 5-den- 
tatse. Anthera basi breviter bisetse. Stylus fl. fertil. bifidus, ramis 
apice truncatis brevissime penicillatis ; fl. steril. indivisus v. bilobus, 
apice penicillatus. Ovaria lana longissima crispata intricata tecta, 
eegre extricanda, centralia omnino abortiva pediceUiformia. Achenia 
marginalia obovata, longissime lanata. Pappus fl. fertil. duplex, 
nempe exterior constans palea unica parva auriculseformi ovata in- 
feme setis piliformibus numerosis corolla dimidio breviore prsedita, 
interiore paleis setiformibus circ. 4 corollam sequantibus mox deciduis 
basi filiformi nudis supeme sensim incrassatis barbellatis apice dense 
barbato-plumosis ; fl. steril. e setis 4 flliformibus longe nudis vel 
denticulatis apice barbato-plumosis, et palea exteriore minima, in 
centralibus ad coronulam cupulseformem nudam reducta. — Herba 
gracilis subpedalis, glabrata, e radice multicaulis, erecta; foliis al- 
temis lineari-lanceolatis, radicalibus subspathulatis ; capitulis plu- 
rimis ad apicem caulis dense congestis glomerulum subglobosum nu- 
dum formantibus ! Pappus apice nigrescens. 
C. Drummondii. — Yariat a, appendicibus radiantibus involucri lacteis ; 
et i3, flavidis in sicco subseruginosis. 

Swan Eiver, Drummond, — This remarkably distinct genus is allied, 
no doubt, to Helipterum, through Acroclinium, and to Schcmia ; but is 
abundantly distinguished from all three, as well by its curious pappus 
as its glomerate capitula. The achenia and abortive ovaria are en- 
tangled in an almost inextricable mass by the extremely long and crisped 
wool, with which they are densely clothed. The short and stout bristly 
hairs which form the plume or tuft at the apex of the longer pappus are 
recurved or crisped when dry. The heads are 3 lines in diameter, ex- 
clusive of the radiant petaloid appendages, which are of about the same 
length ; and the glomerule they form is an inch in diameter. 

CONANTHODIUM, nOV. gCU. 

Capitulum multiflorum homogamum. Involucrum cylindraceo-turbina- 
tum, pluriseriale ; squamis coriaceis gradatim imbricatis, exterioribus 
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oblongis vix scarioso-marginatis appressis, intimis linearibus paacis, 
lamina parvula angasta petaloidea radiantibus discum paulo superan- 
tibus. MeceptactUum convexum areolatura epaleaceum. Florea omnes 
hermaphroditi ; coroUis tubulosis 5-deutatis. AntkerahasicaLudatse, 
Siyli rami apice minute capitellati. Achenia (immatura) oblonga, 
erostria, sessilia, glabra. Pappm uniserialis seiosus; setis capilla- 
ribus rigidis denticuiato-scabridis basi inter se inaequaliter ooncretis. 
— Frutex ramosissimus, lanugine araneosa caduca; foliis altemis 
lineari-oblongis subpetiolatis scabrido-hirtellis, ramis monocephalis. 
(Involucrom viridulum ; lamina squamarum intimarum lactea. Co- 
rolla lutea.) 
O. Drummondii, 

South-west Australia, Drummondy 1850. — A shrub apparently of con- 
siderable stature ; the branchlets leafy to the top, terminated by solitary 
heads, whi<;h are nearly an inch in length. Leaves seldom an inch 
long, two lined wide, araneose beneath, the i^per surface apparently 
somewhat viscous ; the midrib impressed above and strongly prominent 
beneath ; the lateral veins obscure, the surface of the leaf, in the dried 
specimens, somewhat bullate. The capitula are remarkable for their 
coriaceoussc ales, greenish, with whitish margins, only the innermost, 
with their narrow radiant tips, being at all scarious. The pappus con- 
sists of much more rigid setae than those of Helkhrymm. The name 
alludes to the (inversely) conical shape of the capitulum, called by 
Ehrhart an anthodium. 

AsTEEiDEA, LindL Veg. Swan Riv, p. 24. 

Char, Gtn. auct. — CapUtdum multiflorum heterogamum ; fl. radii uni- 
serialibus ligulatis, foemineis, raro tubulosis, limbo ampliato-difformi, 
antheris ut videtur cassis donatis ; disci hermaphroditis. Involucrum 
hemisphaBricum, post anthesin paten tissimum; squamis numerosis- 
simis paudserialibus fere aequilongis, exterioribus subulato-setaceis 
viscoso-glandulosis, intimis angustissime linearibus margine scariosis 
apicem versus villoso-fimbriatis. Becq>taculum epaleaceum, planum v. 
convexum, tuberculatum. Corolla disci tubo gracili elongato supeme 
leviter ampliato, limbo 5-dentato vel 6-fido. ArUhera basi caudatae. 
Styli rami apice conoideo-capitellati. Achenia oblouga, erostria, 
glabra. Pappus 3-10-setosus ; setis capillaceis corolla aequilongis 
vel brevioribus basi nudis vel nudiusculis supeme aut barbellulatis 
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ant plamosis. — HerbsB fotte annus, pi. ro. yiscoso-pubescentes vel 

pilis moUibus ramentaceis palvenilentee, primum floccoso4anat8B ; 

caulibus erectis, ramis ramnlisve monocephalis ; foliis altemis linea- 

ribus semiamplexicaulibus, imis sabspatholatis. Ligulae et c(Nroll8e 

disci in sicco concolores, ochroleucsB. 

Asteridea pulvenUenta, Lindl., certainly belongs to the Gnc^haUea- 
Leyaserea^ and Steetz has perhaps with good reason taken it for a 
species of Atkrixia, otherwise a South African genus. But on the 
other hand, it differs from the subjoined new species of the same region 
only in the setae of the pappus being barely harbellulaie above (scarcely 
more so than in genuine Athrixia), while in these they are truly plu- 
mose. On the whole I prefer to associate the Australian species under 
Lindley's name, to the alternative of reducing them all to sections of 
Athrixia. I am obliged to admit a discoid species also, the deformed 
marginal corollas of which, however, show a manifest tendency to 
become radiate. It seems too near Chrysodisem, of Steetz, which I 
have not seen. But the achenia of the latter are said to have a lateral 
areola, and the corollas to be uniform and barely five-toothed, the mar- 
ginal ones entirely destitute of anthers. 
§ 1. AsTEBiDEA, Lindl. Pappi setse 10, supeme crassiores barbella- 

latss tantum. CoroUse disci S-dentatee, dentibus breviusculis. 

1. A. pulverulenia, lindl. 1. c. Athrixia australis, Steetz in PI. Preiss. 
vol. i. p. 482. 

§ 2. Ptilothsixia. Pappi setae 4-10, supeme vere plumosae albse. 
Corollae disci limbo profunde 6-fido, lobis linearibus vel lanceolatis. 
* Capitulum radiatum, ligulis elongatis. Squamae involucri ex- 
timae in setam longam attenuatae. Pappus corolla paulo bre- 
vior. 

2. A. muUiceps (n. sp.) : nana, lana fioccosa mox deddua tecta ; cauli- 
bus plurimis e radice forte annua parce ramosis ; foliis lanceolatis, 
radicalibos oblongo-spathulatis ; involucro lanato-villosissimo, ligulis 
plurimis ; pappi setis 8-10. 

South-west Australia, Drummond, — Stems rather stout, three inches 
high. Head two-thirds or three-fourths of an inch in diameter, not 
including the numerous linear-lanceolate ligules ; the latter are nearly 
half an inch long, three-toothed at the apex. 

3. A. gracilis (n. sp.) : caule gradli e radice annua simplidusculo 
foliisque Hnearibus lana tenui araneosa caduca primum indutis ; invo- 
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locri squamis extericnribas glanduloso-hirtis, intimis apioe setaceo-vil- 

losis; ligulis 5-8 ; {Mfppi setis radii d--4, disci 5. 

Swan Eiver, Drummond. — Stems 6 inches high. Heads small ; the 
involucre only a quarter of an inch in diameter. 

* * Capitulum discoideum ; floribus omnibus hermaphroditism sed 

paucis in ambitu scepius corolla apice ampliata difformi 3-6- 

lobata antheris cassis donate. Pappus corollse disci sequi- 

longus. 

4. A. atriGta (n. sp.) : tomento appresso tardius flocooso-soluto cano-la- 

nata ; caulibus e radice fusiformi erectis simpliciusculis ; foliis cau- 

linis anguste linearibus; involucri squamis pauciserialibus glanduloso- 

poberulis, exterioribus apice villoso-barbatis, intimis ultra medium 

villoso-fimbriatis ; pappo 4-5-setoso. 

Swan Biver, Drumnond, — Stems *l-2 feet high. Head nearly half 
an inch in diameter. Lobes of the corolla lanceolate, or in the am- 
pliate marginal flowers ovate. 

DiOTOSPERMA, nov. gcu. Mclampodinearum. 

Capitulum pauciflorum, heterogamum; floribus radii 8-4, foemineis, 
vix ligulatis ; disci totidem, tubulosis, abortu masculis. Involucrum 
simplex, uniseriale, e squamis 5-6 consimilibus ovato«oblongi8, con- 
caviusculis, membranaceo-herbaceis, margine anguste scarioso ciliato- 
fimbriolatis, per anthesin flores sequantibus. lUceptaculum parvum, 
planum, epaleaceum. Corolla fl. radii tubo brevissimo oblique trun- 
cate in ligulam minimam apice 2-3-denticulatam vix explanate, stylo 
suo brevior, persistens ; disci cyathiformis parce glanduligera, limbo 
3-4-lobo. Anthera ovales, connatsB, ecaudatse. Stylm fl. foem. bi- 
fidus, lobis lineari-oblongis divaricatis glabris ; fl. masc. superne in- 
crassatus, apice saepius insequaliter bilobus, lobis subulatis hispidis. 
Ovarium fl. masc. lineare, exovulatum ; fl. foem. achenio simile sed 
mnltoties minus. Achema involucrum 2-3-plo superantia, ab eo 
prorsus discreta, obovato-subtrigona, apice bicornia, nempe explanata, 
obcompressa alata ; ala suberosa, crassa, arete involute (ut achenium 
subtiigonum ventre profunde sulcatum apparet), ad apicem late 
truncatum in auriculas hirsutas prselongas arrecto-patentes producto. 
Pappus nullus. Cotyledones obcompresso-planee, leviter incurvse. — 
Herba pusilla e radice annua, multicaulis, hirsutula ; caulibus gracili- 
bus, diffusis, ramosis ; foliis integerrimis, infimis obovatia oppositis, 
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superioribtts subalternis spathulatis vel sublinearibus ; capitulis mini- 
mis, ad apicem ramorum solitariis paucisve aggregatis. 
D. Brummondiiy A. Gray (in Hook. Ic. PL tab. 8B5). 

South-western Australia, Drummond. — Stems B-5 inches long, weak, 
Capitulum less than a line long before fruiting ; the scales of the in- 
volucre not at all complicate nor involving the female flowers, Lignle, 
if the slightly explanate upper part of the obliquely truncate corolla 
may be so called, shorter than the style, very much shorter than the 
auricles of the ovary. Ovaries of the disc wholly sterile, bearing an 
obscure crown at the apex. The singular acfaeninm becomes fully a 
line and a half in length, veiy much exceeding the involucre ; it is 
more or less hirsute, with hairs which are capitate at the apex ; the 
stronger hairs of the auricles are glochidiate. The margins of the wing 
are entire, and involute from the first, but they become thicker as the 
achenium matures ; the two incurved ascending linear-oblong auricles 
into which they are extended above, are half as long as the achenium 
itself. — ^This genus is evidently related to Silphiosperma, Steetz, also from 
West Australia, and especially to his S, perpusUlum, which is described 
as differing from S, glandulomim in its few-flowered capitula and uni- 
serial involucre. But it is said to have the involucral scales plicate and 
involving the female flowers; and the achenia piano-compressed, not 
excised at the apex or with anything like the singular auricles of the 
present plant. Both genera should doubtless be referred to the Melam- 
podinea-Parthmiea, 



^ Notice, by the Rev. Chuechill Babington, M.A., of the Lichens 
collected by Dr. Sutherland, during the Arctic Voyage of Capt. Penny, 
in the '' Lady Franklin:' 

No. 91. Parmelia elegant, a, miniata, Schser. 1 n. 338 ; on limestone, 
fine and fertile; accompanied by other lichens in an imperfect state, 
among which are, as it seems, P. pulverulenta or aquUa, Ach. (barren), 
and P. (Lecanora) vitelUna, Ach. : also the scattered apothecia of 
another Lecanora : likewise another lichen (without any crust) which I 
have also gathered in the Tyrol, which Dr. Montague (in list) considers 
a Fermcaria, " belle et bonne esp^e nouvelle," but which recedes so 
much in character, that it seems to me rather to belong to Fries's 
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geuus Limhoria, judging from the description. Collected near Assist^ 
ance Bay. 

No. %^ comprises the following lichens. — FarmeUa ele^ans, a, Schser. I 
Lecidea geographica, var. contigua. Fries. L, atroalhay Ach., Fries, (hy- 
pothallo prsedominante crasso, dendritico). X. lapicida ? Fries, ex descr. 
L. confiuens, Fries et Auct. pr. p. Also another Lecidea, which appears 
to have changed colour, seemingly allied to L, superficialia, Schaer. 
Likewise other lichens in an imperfect state, one of which is perhaps 
Urceolaria serupoM, Ach. Lecidea contigua, var. caharea, Fries. Par- 
melia aurantiaca, y calva, Fries. Assistance Bay. 

No. y. Parmelia aquila ? Ach. (very imperfect and barren), mixed 
with P. elegam (as above), fertile. Prince Alfred's Bay. 

No. 107. On a piece of bone, used as an implement by the Eski- 
maux, there are some fragments of lichens. P. aqvMa ? barren ; and 
apothecia of P. mtellina, Comwallis Island. 

No. 89. Protococcus nivalis. Assistance Bay. 

No. y, V' Parmelia pulverulenta, Ach,, ysx.Ynes (P. jp%rea, Ach.), 
on moss, barren. Also P. elegansy Ach., fertile. Also Dufourea ra- 
mulosa, Hook., I suppose, but have seen no specimens. 

No. y. Very imperfect; possibly spoiled Lecidea geograjthica, Ach., 
in part. 

No. 28. UMUicaria hgjperhorea, Hoffin. U, prohoscidea, a. Fries, 
two forms : one smooth below, and one hairy below. Parmelia stygia, 
var. lanala, Fries (Comicularia lanata, Auctt.). 

No. 48 comprises the following lichens, collected near Cape York, 
Davis Straits. — JEvemia ochroleuca. Fries. Celraria nivalis, Fries. Cla- 
donia rangiferina, Hoffm. Cpyxidata, Fries. Dufourea ramuhsa, Hook.? 
young state. These grow on the ground, matted among each other ; all 
barren. There is likewise a mere morsel of Evemia divergens, Fries. 
Also UmhUicaria veUea, Fries, Summ. Veg. Scand. (J7, vellea, a, ejusd. 
Lich. Eur.) var. lecidina, Bab. : apothecia at first resembling a Lecidea, 
then tuberculated, never gyrated or much papiUated in the present fine 
specimen ; margin rather thin, under side pale, blackish about the um- 
bilicus, with branched pale fibres, which become darker in age. Also 
UmbUicaria hgperborea, Hoffm. : two states, fertile. 

No. 92. Lecidea vesicularis, var. globoaa. Fries, on earth, fertile. 
Parmelia triptophtflla, var. Schraderi, Fries, fertile. Both from Assist- 
ance Bay. 
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Interesting fragments of other lichens accompany the specimens, 
which resemble Farmdia fulgena and P. coarctata ; but the remains are 
too imperfect to determine with any certainty. 
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Intelligence o/Mn, Speuce, in a letter to G. Bentham, Esq. 

Bana do Bio Hiegn, Nov. 7, 1851. 

Two nights ago reached me your letter of July 22nd» and also the 
Indians I had been long expecting to take me up the Rio Negro. I 
am now hard at work packing up my collections for you, and arranging 
*' negocios " for the voyage. It is no use taking money up the Bio 
Negro, and, except a little copper, I am laying out my whole fortune in 
prints and other fabrics of cotton, axes, cutlasses, fish-hooks, beads, 
looking-glasses, and a host of sundries. The trafficking of these involves 
a serious loss of time, but there is no alternative. 

We had sad news lately from Para : Singlehurst's vessel, the Princess 
Victoria, was lost in entering the mouth of the river, and nothing of 
her cacgo was recovered. Miller went out in a boat from Para to see 
the wreck, caught a constipa^o, which excitement aggravated into 
brain-fever and speedily carried him off. I have not a word from the 
young men in his employ, and I know not whether the business will be 
carried on or forthwith wound up. You will of course learn from Sin- 
glehurst if all is to go on as usual. I had reason to expect there would 
be on board for me a case containing diying and packing paper, jars 
for succulent fruits, and several other things, sent by Sir W. Hooker. 
The loss to me is great, especially of the fruit-jars. 

Poor Miller was a very fine young man, and his loss to me is irrepa- 
rable, as he was so ready to do anything I needed, even to putting 
himself to inconvenience. He was a schoolfellow of Gardner, and was 
stationed at Aracati when Gardner visited that place, where he ren- 
dered him great assistance. 

I am much obliged for the catalogue. Any remarks with which you 
favour me on my plants will always be thankfully received. Will you 
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be kind enough to indicate the Natural Orders of any new genera you 
may propose, in future ? I see you have made two species out of the 
Sapotacea n. 926: one of them, Lucuma lateriflora^ is of the gap6y 
the other, L. parviflora, of the terra flrme. I noticed slight differences 
when I gathered them. The Indians say that not a single plant.of the 
Gapo is found in the Mato Virgem da terra firme (Uncald), and I am 
now certain that they are almost literally correct. 

Since my last envoi I have travelled about more than at any time 
previously, and I believe that in this collection you will find absolutely 
nothing common. In May, the middle of the wet season, not a tree 
was to be seen in flower in the forest, or capoeiraa, but I found that at 
that season precisely the twiners of the Gapo began to flower j and the 
south shore of the river and the inundated angle between the Solimoes 
and the Bio Negro was soon quite gay with Serjanus^ Asclepiadea, etc. 
The trees of the Gapo do not flowor until the water begins to leave 
them. In this month too I went down to the mouth of the Bio Negro 
(about eight miles below the Barra) and remained there four days. I 
found it such an excellent station that I resolved to revisit it later in 
the season. I n^et there also an Indian carpenter whom I engaged to 
construct the cabin (tolda) of my canoe, and in the month of July I 
took her down there and remained until the cabin was completed. 
There is an extraordinary difference in the vegetation of the opposite 
shores of the Amazon, at the junction of the Bio Negro and Solimo^. 
You will find in the collection some plants marked ** Mouth of B. 
Negro," and others "Mouth of SolimoSs": the former plants are laved 
by black water, and the latter by whiie. Any one at first sight would 
take the Amazon to be the continuation of the Bio Negro, from the 
breadth and direction of the latter ; but this cannot at all compare with 
the Solimo^ for depth of stream and rapidity of current. It may be 
long before any one exposes himself again to gather the few plants I 
got at the mouth of the Solimoes — such a pUoe for snakes and ants in 
the trees I never met with. In the wet season every tenricolous animal 
must betake itself to the trees, where thousands of miles of forest are 
inundated. Among plants from the forests at the mouth of the Bio 
Negro, ncme interested me more than the Caj^a99u, a tree I had heard 
spoken of throughout the Amazon, but could never ML in with pre- 
viously. It is apparently a tme Jnaeardium, but grows ninety feet high ! 

In the month of June I bad an exonrsuxL up the Solimo^, my desti- 
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nation being Manaquiry — a group of sitios on a small river and lake of 
the same name, lying to the south of the great river. It is accounted 
but three days' journey from the Barra, but it cost me a week, with 
four men, so strong was the current in the very height of the wet sea* 
son, and so little wind was there. Notwithstanding the slowness of 
the voyage, I found collecting very difficult. Although we crept along 
shore we were rarely near enough to pluck any flowers. I sometimes 
stood in the prow with a long hooked pole, and when we came near 
enough to reach any twiner I * made a point ' at it : in this way were 
gathered a remarkably fine Apocynea, a Mucuna^ and several others ; 
but, I need not add, in very small quantity. Tt was only two or three 
times that we were " parado " long enough during daylight to enable 
me to penetrate into the Gapo with the montaria ; yet in this way I 
got the few curious aquatics in my collection, a second species of your 
new gains Enkylista^ and some other things. By the bye, our little 
PhyllanthuB fluUam was there in abundance : are you sure that the 
embryo of this is dicotyledonous ? — there is a remarkable analogy^ to say 
the least, with Hydrocharis, 

I had great difficulty also in drying my paper, for, not to speak of 
the rain, during the whole week of the voyage we never smo land, and 
the drying had to be done on board. But when there was wind it was 
difficult to secure the paper against being carried away, and when there 
was none I could scarcely spread it out so as not to be in the way of 
the rowers. 

At Manaquiry I paid a visit to a Senhor Zannij (son of the Colonel 
Zannij who was deputed by the Brazilian Government to accompany 
Spix and Martins in the province of Para) and spent a night with 
him. He told me that these naturalists passed some days at Mana- 
quiry ; it is therefore possible I may have got some of the same species 
as Martins gathered there. The whole region between the Madeira and 
the Purus is a noted country of Cacaos : in the woods behind Zannij's 
house I saw two species new to me, and got one of them in flower. 

My stay at Manaquiry, and the voyage thither and back (the latter 
only eighteen hours !), occupied above three weeks, but the weather was 
dreadful (being the fag-end of the wet season), and so interfered much 
both with collecting and preserving. Besides I was quite too early 
for the forest-vegetation, and I saw multitudes of trees whose foliage 
was new to me, but which had not begun to show their flowers. 
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My time has been a good deal interrapted of late, partly by illness 
and partly by superintending the preparation of my canoe. If I had 
foreseen all the trouble and expense attending the latter, I should per- 
haps not have purchased it ; but I hope to be repaid in the greater 
facilities for working on the voyage, which I have thereby secured. 
These fellows will not work unless they are looked after, and none but 
a slave thinks of working three days together : if a carpenter can earn 
money enough in two days to keep him a week, why should he work 
more than the two days ? 

I should have gone down to Park to get a man to supply King's place 
but for the sacrifice of time. There are several free blacks and mulattos^ 
accustomed to constant work ; but here none such are to be met with. 
The house-work has consequently fallen on me alone, yet I think my 
collection is superior to that of the corresponding months of last year, 
notwithstanding all drawbacks. The Indians do well enough in the 
field, when one knows how to manage them. Humboldt, from some 
remarks in his 'Aspects of Nature,' seemed not to have attained this 
art. It does not do to ask them to do anything m a taak^ however 
much money, etc., you may oflfer for the performance of it ; my usual 
invitation is "Tassd yaoata," (" Allons nous promener"); we get into 
our montaria, enter one of the igarap^, and when we reach the heart 
of the forest they are all alacrity to climb or cut down the trees ; the 
gathering of the flowers being all the while represented as a mere mat- 
ter of amusement. As I had no letters from Para to the authorities 
here (no British consul having been there for now more than a year 
and a half) I have had to send as far as Sa5 Gabriel da Cachoeira for 
men — a month's distance, at least, above the Barra. I expected them 
several weeks ago, bnt I had news that all were ill, and I had almost 
given up all expectation of them, when they arrived on the night of the 
5th instant. There are five of them, all stout fellows, and I have " ar- 
ranged " other two here (one a Peruvian Indian from Moyobamba) ; so 
that, as my canoe goes well under sail, I hope to get along merrily. I 
propose to make Sa3 Gabriel my first resting-place. It is exactly on 
the equator, in the midst of cataracts and mountains, and ought to 
produce somethmg good. The Podostema that grow on the falls are 
a chief article of support to the natives for one-half of the year ! 
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Copy of a Letter from Mb. Spbucb, addrested to Mr. John Smithy Royal 
Grardens, Kew, dated, 

Falls of S. Gabriel, Bio Negro, Dec. 28, 1851. 

Dear Sir, — " Thus far have I advanced into the bowels of the land 
without impediment," and before adventoring the falls (where I may 
possibly get a ducking) I seize an opportunity of sending you the seeds 
of a beautiful Lythraceous tree, which I collected on my way up. It 
grows on a sandy shore about twenty miles above the Barra, and I had 
gathered flowers of it on the Ist of October. Its habit is almost that 
of La^erstrcemia Indica, but the flowers are still more showy, and as I 
saw no tree above twenty-five feet high, and all were dad with flowers 
almost to the ground, I have no doubt you will be able to flower it at 
four or five feet high. It seems to be a Fhysocalymma, a genus (if I 
may trust to Paxton) not in cultivation. My specimens give no idea 
of the beauty of the plant, as I was taken ill after gathering them, and 
they were nearly spoiled before I could get them into paper. 

I left the Barra on November 14, and reached here on December 
18, a good voyage, considering that I worked all the way, and, conse- 
quently, made frequent stoppages. I have dried some 3000 specimens 
on the voyage — a much greater number than I ever dried on any pre- 
vious voyage ; and I am now occupied in arranging them for packing 
into a case which I shall leave here to be forwarded to Para. It was 
the owner of this sitio (Senhor Manoel Jacinto de Souza, a lieutenant of 
police) who sent me five out of the six men that composed my crew. 
They were under no obligation to ascend higher than Uanau&ca, but 
they have agreed to accompany me to Sa5 Gabriel, if I will only let 
them have a fortnight to work in their roqaa. It was no slight trouble 
to have to send a thousand miles for men, to wait three months for 
them, and then to have to pay them for the voyage down, and for the 
time they were waiting on me in the Barra (for they came on me quite 
unexpectedly) as well as for the voyage up ; yet even on these terms 
I was glad to get them. So immense is the difficulty of procuring men 
here to do anything, that I think of removing altogether to Venezuela. 

If I find plenty of fine Orchises here, I propose to load one or two 
canoes with them, take them myself to Para (a voyage down and up of 
five or six months !), and there pack them for England. I could also 
in Para procure an assistant, which here is impossible. My boat is 
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larger than most that ascend to Sad Gabriel, yet in the cabin my bag- 
gage and paper took up so much room that there was only space for one 
person to Work comfortably, and had I had with me a companion I could 
not have prepared perhaps half the number of specimens ; but on land, 
where there is plenty of room to work, an active fearless fellow would 
be a great acquisition. 

I should like to ascend the Bio Negro -again, because I was obliged 
to leaye so many fine things on its banks. After passing Barcellos 
almost everything was new, and so many things were in flower that I 
was obliged to confine myself to those which presented the greatest 
novelty of structure. Nothing like this has ever happened to me 
before : I was obliged, for instance, to shut my eyes to Myrtles, Laurels^ 
Ingas, and several others. Between the Barra and Uanauaca I counted 
no fewer than fourteen species of Lecythk in flower, and all but one 
new to me I Yet of these I only got a stock of four or five, for (to say 
nothing of the difficulty of preserving so many things) I found my 
Indians very difficult to set going again when stopped in the middle of 
their work. And when you consider the time that is lost in collecting 
trees — ^for your tree is rarely on the very river's brink, but you have to 
cut your way to its base with cutlasses, and it has then to be climbed 
or cut down — you will understand why I generally contrived to make 
my collections when we stopped to cook our meals. 

I enclose you two flowers of a Leguminous tree which was in flower 
all the way up the river, and formed a great ornament to its banks. . It 
is a Heieroatemon (a most remarkable genus), but whether a described 
species I cannot say. The petals are a fine blue slightly tinged with 
purple, and the column of stamens is red ; there are no pods ripe yet, 
but I will try and send you some. As it often flowers at ten feet high 
it is very suitable for cultivation. But the glory of the Bio Negro is a 
Bignoniaceous tree(apparently an undescribed genus) with whorkd leaves 
and a profusion of pink flowers the size of those of the foxglove : it 
grows ninety feet high 1 

In Cryptogamia alone am I disappointed in the !Qio Negro, though I 
always had my eyes open for them. The following is my Cryptogamic 
summary thus far : — ^Fems 0, Mosses 0, Hepatic» 1, Lichens 3 or 4 
epiphyllous species 1 

Would you have expected this of the Bio Negro ? I certainly hoped 
something better of it. In place of these tribes there are, however. 
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plenty of Podostemons on the granite rocks which peep out of the river 
(and, by the bye, make the navigation very dangerous), but all, aU 
dead and burnt up. It is here as I remarked at Santarem — ^the Podo- 
stemons flower just as the water leaves them, that is, early in the dry 
season, and my ascent of the Rio Negro was made towards the close of 
the dry season ; but if I live these little fellows shall not escape me. 
As their fruit is exposed to a burning sun six months or more in the 
year, I do not see why they should not travel safely to England in a 
letter, and I accordingly enclose capsules of one of the largest species. 
They ought to vegetate on stones (especially granite) barely emersed 
from the water of a tank ; though here they never grow in still water; 
always in rapids or cataracts where the water rushes over them. 

I had sad news two days ago from my friend Wallace : he is at Sao 
Joaquim, at the mouth of the Uauapes, a little above S. Gabriel, and he 
writes me by another hand that he is almost at the point of death, 
from a malignant fever, which has reduced him to such a state of weak- 
ness that he cannot rise from his hammock nor even feed himself. The 
person who brought me the letter told me that he had taken no 
nourishment for some days, except the juice of oranges and cashews. 
Since I came to Par^ the fevers of the Rio Negro have proved fatal to 
two of the persons mentioned in Edwards's Voyage — ^Bradley and Ber- 
chenbrinck, very fine young men both. Wallace's younger brother, 
who came out from Liverpool along with me, died last May in Para ; 
he had gone there, poor fellow, to embark for England — ^took the yeUow 
fever, and died in a few days. 

The Rio Negro might be called the Dead River : I never saw such a 
deserted region ; in S. Isabel and Castanheiro there was not a soul as I 
came up, and three towns marked on the most modern map I possess 
have altogether disappeared from the face of the earth. We had beau- 
tiful weather in coming up, and to this may be attributed that I and all 
my people arrived here in good health. The region of malaria ends 
at Castanheiro, but the poison is said to remain in the system some- 
times thirty days before it shows itself, so that I am told to consider 
myself not yet out of danger. I do not however let this in the least 
annoy me : I am not one of the forwardest to face perils, but once em- 
barked I think no more of consequences. Mr. Wallace came up from 
the Barra more than a month before me, escaped the Sezoens on his 
way, but the day he set foot in Sa5 Joaquim he was attacked. 
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What a beautiful little Palm is Mauritia armata of Humboldt ! It 
is remarkable for growing in tufts; and as I sit writing I can distinguisli 
a cluster of perhaps fifty stems on the opposite shore. It is abundant 
on all the upper Eio Negro ; it would fruit beautifully with you. 

RiCHAED SpEUGE. 



On the Chemical OomposUion of Qy stale of Borneo Camphor, 

The two following notes should have been given with the account of 
the Borneo Camphor-tree, which appeared at page 200 et eeq. of our 
present volume. — ^Ed. 

19, Clapbam Rise, April 2, 1863. 

My dear Sir, — I have received the large crystal and the large frag- 
ment from Professor Miller, and will in a few days leave them with 
Dr. Percy for you. Professor Miller has referre3 to Erankenheim's 
paper, according to which the crystalline form of Borneo Camphor is a 
rhombohedron, which your crystal undoubtedly is not. He has there- 
fore either mistaken the form or taken it upon trust from some one 
else, or has described some other resin under the name of Borneo 
Camphor. The chemical composition given by him is 

10 Carbon = 764-15 ; 9 Hydrogen = 112-3 ; 1 Oxygen = 100, 
according to the equivalents given in Rammelsberg's fourth Supplement. 
But whether this is the composition of your resin is uncertain. 

To Sir W^. J. Hooker. H.J.Beookb. 

MoBeum of Pndical Geology, April 14, 1852. 

Dear Sir, — I have the pleasure to send you the analysis of the Crys- 
talline Besin sent by you to Dr. Percy. Its composition is as follows : — 
Carbon, 64-72 ; Hydrogen, 11-87 ; Oxygen, 23-41, 

I have much to regret that the quantity we have remaining, though 
sufficient to make out a few facts (of little value by themselves), is not 
enough to render a detailed examination possible; and the more so, 
that it appears to be possessed of many properties altogether dissimilar 
to the rest of its class. 

To Sir jr. J. Hooker. T. T. Philipps. 
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Epimells Botanic^ : auctore Caeolo Bob. Presl» M. et Ph. D. 

Of this quarto publication 192 pages with fifteen phites are devoted 
to the deyelopment of Dr. Presl's peculiar views on the systematic group- 
ing of Ferns, and to the establishment of a vast number of supposed 
new genera and species. The remaining seventy pages form a kind of 
sequel to the ' Botanische Bemerkungen ' of the same author, already 
noticed by us (London Journal of Botany, voL vii. p. 103); and we 
regret to say, the crilical remarks we thought it necessary to make on 
that work are equally applicable to the present one. It exhibits the 
same reckless establishment of new genera founded upon incorrect 
analysis, mistaken affinities, and neglect of the labours of others, the 
same apparent desirt to attach the author's name to as many species as 
possible, and the same apparent antedating of the work by at least two 
years ; for although it bears on the title-page the date of 1849, it does 
not seem to have been in the hands of booksellers till the commence- 
ment of 1852. 

Under these circumstances any detailed criticism might be superfluous, 
but, as many of the so-called new genera are taken from collections 
which have been veiy generally distributed, it may not be amiss to 
give some due to such of them as have come under our observation. 

Qrymama (p. 193) is Omiepia as limited in Hook. Joum. Bot. 1840. 
voLii. p. 212. 

Adenopodia (p. 206) is in nowise distinct from EtUada; the doubt 
formerly entertained on the question, owing to the fruit having been 
imperfectly known, is now removed by the examination of the ripe pod, 
which, as stated by Presl, is precisely that of Iktaia. 

Cymehmema, referred to Memecyle^B (p. 210), is a species of UrophyU 
Itm (RuMacea), on which the stipules, being small and often nearly obli- 
terated, were overlooked by Presl. 

Hyperum ir^idum (p. 211), from Brydges' last Chilian collection dis- 
tributed by Cuming (not from Cuming's own collection), is identical 
even as a species with JFendtia ffracUis, Meyen, Ledocarpon BeynoldsU, 
Hook. Ic, and MarHniera potentiUoides^ GuiUem. in Deless. Ic. Dr. 
Presl appears however to have examined a flower deprived by accident 
or by abortion of two of its stigmata. 
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Carlea (p. 216), referred to Onagrariea^ is a species of Symploeosf 
and as far as we can judge from the description Leucymnuea (p. 211), 
referred to Memec^lea, is another Symplocoa ; but on this point we can- 
not speak with certainty, as we do not possess Heifer's plants. 

OorynosUgma (p. 218) is a true Juuieua, dosely aUied to /. nenma. 

BoiryoropU (p. 220) is the well-known Barringtmia aetttangtda, 

Bbrakma (p. 221) is a BraganHa^ closely allied to, if not absolutely 
identical with, B. corymbosa, Griff., and if distinguishable from Bra- 
gantia, as proposed by Griffith, it should take his name of Asiphoma, 

BlepharocMamya (p. 245), generically distinguished from Mystrcpe- 
talum as being dioecious, is the very plant upon which MyBtropetaluni 
was founded, and is essentially monoecious, as aj^ars even in the figures 
and descriptions quoted by Presl, which he cannot have seen. 

CardiaUegia (p. 249) is a mere variety of Brotera bradeoaa, Guillem. 
et Pers., or at any rate a species very dosely allied to it ; and Webb has 
shown, in the * Spidlegia Gorgonea ' (Niger Flora, p. Ill), that Broiera 
cannot be distinguished generically from Melhama. 

The changes of names among Piperacea will probably, where they 
are worth adopting, have been anticipated by Miquel's valuable labours 
on that difficult tribe. The Antidmnata described p. 232-235 will be 
found to be illustrated in a far superior manner in Tulasne's admirable 
monograph in the ' Annales des Sdences Natuxelles,' third series, vol. xv. 
p. 180, whidi ought in point of faot to have precedence over the 
< EpimeliiB.* 



Gray, Dr. Asa : Plant-® WuioHTiANiE Tbxano-Neo-Mexican^ ; 

(m account qfa collection of Plants made by Gharlbs Wright, A.M., 
. on an Expedition from Texas to New Mexico, in the summer and 

autumn of 1849, vnJth critical notices amid cbaract&rs of other new 

or interesting plants from aclfacent regions^ etc. Part L^ large 4to. 

Washington City. 

This is one of those important memoirs, which, like our friend Dr. 
Harvey's 'Nereis Boreali-Americana,' owes its appearance to the "Smith- 
sonian Institution," and comes under the general head of ** Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge." It gives a list of all the species detected 
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by Dr. Wright, and otlier Texan and New-Mexican travellers, with syno- 
nyms and remarks, and essential characters, and descriptions of the 
many new genera and species, together with beantifiil figures of twelve 
of the most remarkable of them from the pencil of Mr. Sprague. Mr. 
Charles Wright left Galveston for San Antonio in the spring of 1849, 
and there joined the United States army, which he accompanied to El Paso 
in southern New Mexico, as an amateur man of science, for the purpose 
of investigating the Natural History, especially the Botany, of that pre- 
viously nntrodden region. The journey from San Antonio occupied 
three months, and nearly the whole of September was spent in exploring 
the interesting neighbourhood of El Paso. He returned to San An- 
tonio in November, having added many new plants to his collection, 
which had occupied his notice on the outward journey, as well as a 
large collection of seeds and of living Cactaceous plants. Specimens 
of the latter were placed in Dr. Engelmann's hands for examination. 
The seeds were divided between the Botanic Garden of Harvard Uni- 
versity, U.S.A., and the Eoyal Gardens of Kew. 

The entire collection. Dr. Gray observes in his preface, will give a 
good idea of the vegetation, and consequently of the climate, general 
character, and capabilities, of the region traversed. The learned 
author has appended notices and characters of plants gathered by other 
collectors in adjacent regions, especially by Dr. Wislizenius in the 
valley of the Bio Grande and in Chihuahua, and by the indefatigable 
Dr. Gregg (since dead) in the same district and in the northern pro- 
vinces of Mexico, chiefly from materials furnished by Dr. Engelmann. 

The first part now published extends to 146 large quarto pages, and 
includes the orders (following De Candolle's arrangement) to the end 
of ComposUa. The new plants figured are Greggia camporum (Cruci- 
ferse), TFislizenia r^aeta^ Engelm. (Capparide®), Zalinopns ftute^cem 
(PortulacacesB), Amoreuxia Scheidiana, Planch. (Cochlospermese), Mor- 
tonia sempervirena (Celastrinese), Fendlera rupicola (a new genus, con- 
firming the author's previously expressed views, that PMladelphm 
should be united with Baanfragace<B)y SotUweUia Flaveria, ThymipkyUa 
Qhreggu^ NicoUeHa HdwardHi, Laphamia haUm\foliay L, rupeHris^ and 
Zinnia anomala (the last six all ComposUa), The Wrightian species in 
the catalogue here given amount to 418. We say much when we add 
that the work is worthy of its excellent author. 
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Contnbutiom to the Botany q/" Western India ; 
by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from p, 114.) 

Nat. Ord. AEOIDEiE. 
Lagenandba, Bah. — Genus novum Cryptocoryneas et 
Dracunculineas coiyungens. 
Spatka basi tubulosa, medio iisso subclauso, a medio valde attenuata 
subulata, valva tubum subclaudente, cum spadicis vertice mucronato 
connata. Spadix inclusus, intemipte androgynus, medio nudus fili- 
formis. Stamina plurima in spadicis apice hemisphserico conferta, 
sessilia,8piraliterdisposita; antberse didymie,hilocvlsie8,loculilaffena' 
formes, pollen ex lagenae coUi tenuis apice evadens. Ovaria plurima 
circa spadicis basin verticillata, libera^ obconica, pressione mutua 
angulata, circa apicem molliter ecbinulata, unilocularia, ovula 4-8 
in placenta basilari erecta. Stigma sessile, planum, discoideum, 5- 
gonum, papillosum. CapsuUe (maturse) camosulse, in apice scapi 
confertae, caput diametro poUicare efformantes; semina cylindrico- 
oblonga, sulcata, bilo caraoso, integumentum seminis solubile ; em- 
bryo in albumine copioso comeo cylindricus. — Herba paludosa seu 
aqmtica S-pedalis, rhizomate repente erasso simplid perennans. Folia 
longe petiolata, oblonga, obtusa, integerrima, m>aryine undulata, nervo 
medio valido utrinque nervos secundarios tenuimmoa exaerente; vaginae 
stipulares oppositifolise, libera, acuminata, dorso carina duplici in- 
structa, petioli teretes hngisnmi (non vaginantes). Scapi axiUares, 
solitarii, comprem, ^-Q-wtcialea. Spatha scapo paulo longtor, extua 
cameo-oUvacea, intus tubo atro^urpureo, 
L. toxicaria, Dalz. 

Crescit raro in paludibus Concani australioris ; fl. Feb., fructum ma- 
turum legi tempore pluviali. 

The family of the Jroidea, though generally possessed neither of fra- 
grance nor fine colours (but having, on the contrary, a repulsive odour 
so similar to that of animal putrescence that the carrion-flies are de- 
ceived by it, and deposit their larvae on the spadices), must always be 
extremely interesting to the botanist, from the singularity of their 
forms and their curious inflorescence. The plant now described, 
VOL. IV. 2 p 
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thougli ooDspicfuoiis for its size, seems hitherto to have escaped the 
eyes of botanists in its native country ; it is not merely an addition to 
the number of the Aroideay but a new form, participating in the distinc- 
tive characters of two tribes hitherto clearly separated, having the 
flowers of Cryptocoryne, distinguished by the union of the spadix with 
the spathe, and the division of the latter into two chambers, but entirely 
diflfering from that genus in its free ovaries, in which it exactly re- 
sembles an Arum or Arisama, The leaf is more like that of a Mu9a 
or StrelUna than of any Aroidea^ having a stout petiole two feet long, 
and a thick almost coriaceous blade. The opposing stipule, which en- 
closes the corresponding leaf in its earlier stage, is five inches long, 
acuminated from a broad base, with two veiy sharp keels on its back, 
and a deep furrow between them. The anthers are unlike anything I 
have seen in this family, for instead of opening by terminal pores, each 
loculus is furnished with a long slender tube, and this resembles a flask 
or ancient bottle, from which resemblance I have drawn Uie generic 
name. The fruit is not berried, but semicapsular*. 

Nat. Ord. EBENACEiB. 

HoLOCHiLUs, genus novum. 

Flores dioici. ddyx tubulosus, integer, truncatus, in squamis paucTs bi- 
fariis imbricatis insidens. Corolla tubulosa, fere ad medium trifida, 
calyce triplo longior, lobis ovatis obtusis patentibus. Stamina in 
fl. foem. 6, sterilia, basi coroUsB inserta, inter se libera, antheris fila- 
mento duplo brevioribus. Ovarium in fl. foem. hemisphsericum, 
glabrum, 64oculare, styli 3, erecti, crassiusculi, apice obtusi, ovula in 
loculis solitaria pendentia. — ^Arbor mediocris, foliis eUipticis vel ob- 
longis basi attenuatis apice obtuse acuminatis breve (i poll.) petiolatia 
coriaceis glabris 4-6 poU, hngis 2 poU, latia. Flores albi, minuti 

* Mr. Law's attention, in Bombay, had been called to the same plant, for he says, 
in writing to Mr. Dalzell, ** I had heard there was a plant which grew in abundance 
on the banks of a stream flowing from a sacred spring about forty miles from hence 
(Darwhar), and not found anywhere else in the neighbourhood, the root (rhizome) of 
which is a most deadly poison, and often used by the natives for that purpose, so 
that it has been found necessary to forbid them to gather it. The native name is 
' Yutsunab,' which in Wilson's Sanscrit Dictionary is said to be Acanitumferox, 
roots of which, I had thought it possible, might have been brought from the Hima- 
layas and phmted by pilgrims ; I accordingly sent for some plants, and what should 
it prove to be, but your new genus Lagenmdra** 
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(3 Un,), axillarea, solUarii, iemlet, Fructus cyUndric<H)blongu9y ban 

ealyce truncato amto 9itff7Utu8^ ticcus, durus^ polUoaria. 
H. micranthU9, 
Crescit raro in jugo Syhadrensi; fl. Feb. Mart. — Genus Maeretghtia 

proximum, differt calyoe integro et stamina in floribus foemineis nu- 

merosiora. 

Specimens of this tree in fruit have been several years in my hejrba* 
rium, but I never had the good fortune to detect the flowers until this 
year (1852) ; the male flowers are still unknown. 

Nat. Ord. OECHIDE^. 

Malaxidbj:. § Flsueothalle^. 

Dendrochilum roseum; caulibus junioribus foliosis, adultis floriferis 
aphyllis foliorum vaginis scariosis striatis vestitis, simplicibus car- 
nosis subclavatis nodosis pedalibus, fbliis lanceolatis acuminatis 
semiamplexicaulibus basi articulatis, floribus in axLllis altemis ge- 
minis longe pedioellatis, perianthii patentis subcampanulati laciniis 
omnibus conformibus sequalibus camosis nitentibus roseis, floribus 
diam. pollicaribus. 
Folia bifaria, 4 poll, longa, prope basin 1 poll. lata. — In arboribus in 
jugo Syhadrensi ; fl. Mart, et Apr. ; fructum davatum bipollicarem 
maturat Januario. 

One of those singular-looking epiphytes, of which the stalked Den- 
droMa exhibit so many examples in this country, where a beautiful and 
showy inflorescence seems to be strangely engrafted on an apparently 
withered and lifeless twig. This twig during the first year of its 
growth is of a lively green and clothed with leaves ; these afterwards 
fall ofl^, leaving only their sheathing bases, which envelope the stem in 
a grey, membranous, dead-looking covering. It is when in this state 
that the plant now described is ornamented with its beautiful, highly- 
polished, rose-coloured flowers ; at the end of the third year, when the 
plant has perfected its fruit, the membranous sheaths fall off, and the 
stem dies, new shoots springing horn the base, to go through a similar 
course. The pedicels of this plant are rose-coloured, like the flowers ; 
across the front of the column, and below the orifice of the stigmatic 
cavity, there is a small crest, terminated on each side by a deeply- 
coloured horn, two- or three-toothed at the apex — ^these are doubtless 
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the abortive stamina. Altbougli the structure of the flower is entirely 
that of the genus to which I have referred it, still the habit and cha- 
racter of the inflorescence would appear to differ from those of JDendro- 
chUum, and in these latter respects, as I have already said, are entirely 
similar to many Dendrobia, living to the same age, and flowering at the 
same time. 

Dendeobieje. 

2. Dendrobium DaheUii, Hook. (D. fimbriatum, Dah. nm Hook.); 
pseudo-bulbis csespitosis orbiculatis valde depressis reticulatis epider- 
mide albida, foliis paucis (4-6) Hnearibus obtusiusculis mucronatis 
basin versus complicatis, scapo centrali solitario tereti apice florifero 
folio intimo breviore, bracteis alternis bifariis subulatis ovario sessili 
triple longioribus, floribus 10-20 secundis stramineis minntis, se- 
palis petalisque subsequalibas falcatis acutis patentibus margine 
glandiUU cajpUatU fimbriatis, labeUo petalis duplo breviore oblongo 
basi camoso etuberculato medio sulcato apice margine membra- 
nacea lacerata reflexa alba terminato. 
Folia suprema (1-2) 3-6 poll, longa, 6 lin. lata, inferiora valde abbre- 
viata. JPlorea 2^ lin. longi. — Crescit in arboribus ad Eam Ghat ; 
fl. Julio. 

On my first gathering this Orchid I thought it was merely a robust 
variety of Dendrobium microckUos (mihi), described in vol. iii. of this 
Journal, but a nearer examination proved it to be a distinct species. 
The margins of the petals and sepals are beautifully fringed with 
capitate glands in a double row, while in D. microchilos the margin is 
naked ; but the greatest distinction is in the lip, which in D. microchip 
lo8 is fleshy throughout, much narrower towards the apex, and fur- 
nished with two tubercles at the base. The habit of both plants is 
well illustrated by Wright's ' Icones,' No. 1642, which represents one 
of them, though I am really unable to say which. 
2. D. nodomm ; caulibus plurimis simplicibus pendulis nodosis pseudo- 
bulbos oblongos compressos monophyllos gerentibus, foliis hneari- 
oblongis obtusiusculis sessilibus, floribus vel axillaribus vel ad folii 
tergum solitariis breve pedicellatis, sepalis petalisque subsequaHbus 
linearibus acutis, labelli trilobi lobo intermedio apice lateraliter 
valde dilatato plicato emarginato, disco lameUis 2 carnosis cristatis 
a basi usque ad medium notato. 
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Crescit in arboribus ad Ram Gh&t ; fl. Augusto. — Species habitu sin- 

gulari, 2). Macraei, LindL, simillima. 

Caules sesquipedales, glabri, rigidi, iduri, intervallis subsequalibus, 

pseudobulbis sesquipoUicaribus glabris niientibus vestiti ; inter 

pseudobulbos internodia 3-5, sarsum longiora, et apice dilatata, 

adultanuda, janiora vaginis tubulosis truncatis scariosis arete vestita. 

Folia coriacea, plana, 3-6 poll, longa, 8-12 lin. lata. Florea albi, 

expansl 9 lin. lati, labello basi maculis rubris picto. PediceUus 

3 lin. longus, cum ovario articulatus, bracteis 5-6 scariosis acutis 

sequilongis tectus. Cbpsula ovalis, obtuse trigona, 9-10 lin. longa. 

This curious species is certainly very like D. Macraei, and like no 

other. A large mass of it was found on a branch of Syzygium Jambo- 

lanum on the 25 th of July last, and the flowers made their appearance 

on the 15th of August. There is but one flower on each branch, on 

the apex of the uppermost or youngest bulb, and, what is singular, not 

confined to the axil of the leaf, but sometimes ai its base behind; and 

often there is a flower on one side of the leaf, and the oval pendulous 

fruit on the other. At the apex of each branch a new bulb and leaf 

are forming simultaneously. The point of the lip is dilated into a pair 

of wing-like lobes, which are erect during flowering, i.e, at right angles 

to the disc. 

Nat. Ord. UMBELLIFEBJE. 

PEUGEDANEiE. 

Fastinaca glauca; glabra, glauca, caule rigido parum ramoso, foliis 
radicalibus subcoriaceia longe petiolatis pinnatisectis, foliolis 3-5 
raro integris seepissime profunde bi-tri-lobis, lobis obovatis mucro- 
natis integerrimis, involucri involucellique foliolis lanceolatis paucis 
permtenti5u8, calycis margine 5-dentato, fructu late ovali vittis 
linearibus inter juga solitariis iisque sequilongis, commissurse bivit- 
tatse, vittis marginalibus. 

Crescit frequens in graminosis prope Belgaum. — Caulis 6-8 poll, altus, 
rami 1-2. Feiioli 3 poll, longi ; foliola pollicaria. Flores flavi. 
A smooth, rigid, glaucous plant, with the leaves lying on the ground, 

and if not in flower or fruit hardly to be taken for an Umbellifera. Dr. 

Ritchie informs me in a note that the native name is '* Kolund," that 

the root is eaten, and has the taste and odour of a carrot. 
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Nat. Ord. CRUCIFEE^. 
{ Pleubobhize^. 
Cardamine Mrsuta, Linn. 

Yar. subutndellata* ; semipedalis, tota hirsntula, caule dichotomo ra- 
mose, foliis pinnatisectis, folioKs 5-7 petiolulatis ovatis ohiuais grosse 
crenatis basi obliquis cuneatis terminali majore infimis multo mi- 
noribus, Jloribus corymboso-fasdculatis paucis 2-3 lateralibus vel op- 
jHmtifoUia, pedicellis fructu brevioribos, siliqnis linearibus acutis sub- 
pollicaribus valvis planis. 
Flores flavi, minuti. 

Crescit in collibus prope Belgaom ; fl. et fr. Julio. — C. cor^mbosa. 
Hook, ill., proxima, differt basi non ramosa, foliolis majoribus cre- 
natis, fl9ribus nonquam axillaribus. 

A reference to Hook. Ic. no. 686, will give an excellent idea of the 
habit of this interesting little plant, for no nearer relationship or re- 
semblance could exist than between the Cardamine of Campbell's Island 
and that just described. It was found on a wild wooded hill to the 
south-east of Belgaum, growing below trees ; seed-stalk with wings, as 
in Dentaria. 

Nat. Ord. ASCLEPIADE J). 
Pebgulabie^. § HOYE^. 

Hoya retma ; parasitica, pendula, radicans, glabra, ramis longis tere- 
tibus fiiiformibus, foliis breve petiolatis linearibus triqueiris apice 
retusis carnosis paUidis, floribus in pedunculo brevissimo axillari 
solitariis vel geminis fasciculatis longe pedicellatis, pedicellis fiii- 
formibus, calycis laciniis minimis acutis, corollse albse nitentis laci- 
niis ovatis obtusiusculis margine brevissime velutino-fimbriatis, 
coronae stamineae foliolis depressis obovatis rubris. 

Folia l|-2 poll, longa, 2-2J lin. lata, pagina superiore sulcata. Pedi- 

* In his MS. Mr. Dalzell had considered this a new species, and caUed it C, 
BeJgaumensis. He rightly compares it with Dr. Hooker's C. corymbosa in Ic. 
Plant, t. 686, from Campbell's Island ; but after an examination of numerons speci- 
mens of C. hirsuia from various parts of the world. Dr. Hooker is compelled to 
unite C, corymbosa as a variety to hirsuta ; and the present state, with corymbose 
flowers and fruits (for the inflorescence does not generally elongate into a raceme 
even in fruit), along with specimens from other parts of India, Australia, etc., may 
come under the same variety. 
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celli 9 lin. longi. Corolla diam. 9 lin. In foliorum axiUis sunt 
rami brevissimi, quoram intemodia valde abbieviata, et folia/a^csVu- 
lata videntur. — Species singularis. Crescit in provincia Ganara, ct 
in sylvis "Dandilly" dictis; fl. temp, pluviali. 
Heterostemma nrceolatum; caule volubili purpureo puberulo, foliis 
berbaceis glabris petiolatis late ovatis acutis basi cordatis ibique 
glandula instructis trinerviis, umbellis (brevissime pedunculatis) 
paucifloris, pedicellis petiole brevioribus, corolla profunde urceolata 
apice brevissime 5-fida, lacimis se^tivatione valvatis sinubus dente 
minuto instructis. 
Corolla 8-10 lin. longa, basi ventricosa, ore contracto, extus purpureo- 
rubescens, intus atro-purpureo, fundo sparsim villoso ; corollse lacinia 
triangulares, 1-1^ lin. longse, dentes inter ladnias miniiti. Corona 
staminea 5-phylla, foliolis carnosis (gynostegium superantibus et circa 
eum cupulam efformantibus) apice borizontaliter dilatatis, marginis 
interioris basi prominula, gynostegium amplectente, apice dente in- 
troverso horizontali instructo. Awthera appendice membranacea 
colorata terminatse, poUiniis in margine gynostegii applanati incum* 
bentibus ovato-rotundatis parum compressis medio latere inferiore 
affixis brevissime stipitatis margine iuteriore ala pellucida instructis. 
Crescit rara in coUibus prope Belgaum ; fl. Julio. 

I was at first inclined to consider this rare plant as the type of a 
new genus, but on a closer examination I found it to differ in no re- 
spect from He£ero9iemmay except in the singular form of the corolla ; 
and this opinion was not aflfected even by a comparison of it with living 
specimens of H. WaUichii^ Wight. It agrees also with the genus in 
the small number of seeds in each ovary (twenty), for this is a pecu- 
liarity. The pollinia too are not to be mistaken, and are very cor- 
rectly figured in Delessert, Ic. Select, vol. v. In Marsdema we have 
the " corolla urceolata vd subrotata,'' and the same may be said of 
Heteroitemma, 

(To be continued.) 
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Flokula Hongkongensis : an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Hong-Kong y by Major J. G. Champion, 95^A Reg,y 
the determinations revised and the new epedee described by GtEOBOE 
Bentuam, Esa. 

(Continued from p, £87.) 

Styudieje. 

1. Stylidiom uliginosum, Sw. — 8. Sinicum, Hance, in Walp. Ann. 
vol. ii. p. 1030. 

Moist situations, Hong-Kong. Upon a careful comparison with spe- 
cimens sent by Dr. Grardner, of the original Ceylonese species, I cannot 
discover any difference. De Candolle's character, taken probably from 
Swartz's figure, is so far incorrect that the rosulate leaves are not in 
fact sessile ; and it does not appear that the S, Kunthii, Wall., from 
Silhet and Mergui, is anything but a rather more robust variety, with 
the leaves usually somewhat larger and firmer. 

Gampamulace^. 

1. Piddingtonia nummularia, A. DC. Prodr. vol. vii. p. 341. 
Common in rice-fields. Flowers purple, in February. 

2. Lobelia trigona, Eoxb. — L, trigona et L, trialata, A. DC. Prodr. 
vol. vii. p. 359, 360. 

Not commorf in Hong-Kong. As suspected by De CandoUe, the 
inspection of numerous specimens shows that the Z. trialata. Ham., 
cannot be specifically distinguished from the common Z. trigona. The 
leaves vary from cordate to almost acute at the base, sessile or pe- 
tiolate. 

The plant gathered by Mr. Hinds, which I had referred to Lobelia 
Chinensis, Lour., is not in Major Champion's collection ; my specimen 
is however so poor that it is very doubtful whether my determination 
be correct. 

3. Platycodon grandiflorum, A. DC. Monogr. Campnn. p. 125, var. 
Chinense, — P. Chinense, Lindl. et Paxt. Fl. Gard. vol. ii. t. 61. 

On the Chukchow side of the island only ; flowering in June. The 
first flower I examined had a three-celled ovary, and I was disposed to 
consider it as a true W^ahlenbergia, different from the Dahurian Platy- 
codon ; a further comparison however shows that it is more probably 
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a mere variety, more rigid in habit and foliage. The number of cells 
of the ovary is usually five, as in the Dahurian plant ; the position 
of these cells with relation to the calyx is still uncertain, and there 
are scarcely sufficient characters to separate PUUycodon generically from 
the larger-flowered WaJdenhergia. 

4. Wahlenbergia affrestia, A. DC. Monogr. Campan. p. 146. 

Eice-fields, in March. Flowers pale blue. Some of Dr. Wallich's 
Silhet specimens distributed as Campanula {JFahUnhergia) dehucens, agree 
precisely with our plant, but belong probably also to the JT, agreatis, 
which only differs from W, dehiscens in having narrower leaves, and 
blue, not white, flowers. 

GoODENIACEiE. 

1. ScBBVola Lobelia^ Linn., var. sericea, — S. sericea, Forst., DC. 
Prodi", vol. vii. p. 506. 

Eocks on the sea-shore, growing gregariously in large masses. 
Flowers in July. Brown (Prodr. p. 582) had already indicated the 
absence of any distinguishing character between 8. Lobelia and S. seri- 
cea except the pubescence, which subsequent experience has shown to be 
very variable. De Vriese, who has since worked up the genus with great 
detail, has proved the identity of the common maritime species of the 
New World {S, Flumieri) with that of the Old World, and it is now 
evident that not only the several forms collected under one species by 
Hance (Walp. Ann. voLii. p. 1065), but also the 8. Flumieri, 8, Thun- 
bergii, and 8, Senegalenm, are all varieties of one widely-spread mari- 
time species, for which however the old Linnsean name adopted by De 
Vriese, 8. Lobelia , is quite sufficient, without the coining of the new 
one, 8, latevaga, proposed by Hance. 

ERICAGEiB. 

1. Vaccinium Chmeme, Champ., sp. n. ; foliis sempervirentibus bre- 
viter petiolatis ovatis acutis serrulatis ramisque glabris, racemis 
simplidbus subsecundis, corollis urceolato-cylindraceis calycibusque 
cano-pubescentibus, staminibus inclusis, fllamentis barbatis, antheris 
minute aristatis longe birostratis, bacca dissepimentis spuriis sub- 
10-loculari. — Frutex v. arbor parva, ramis adultioribus teretibus 
juuioribus subangulatis. Folia 1-lJ-pollicaria, acuminata, basi in 
petiolum 1-2 lin. lougum angustata, demum coriacea. Bacemi axil- 
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lares v. subterminales, raro poUioem longi, incunri, janiores sub- 
seqnales, demum floribus oernuis subsecundi. Bractea nanc foliaoeae, 
oblongo-lanceolatae, 2-3 lin. longSB, plus minus persistentes, none 
lineares, parvse, caducee. Bracteola minutse. Fhres vix 3 lin. longi. 
Calycis denies parvi, acnti. Corolla alba, fere cylindrica, dentibus 
minimis reflexis. OenitaUa coroUam subasquantia. Antherarum 
tubuli locnlis ipsis snbtriplo longiores ; aristse dorsales latitudine an- 
therarum breviores, patentes, sursum incuryae. DiscM epigynus cras- 
siusculas, villosus. Ovarium 6-loculare, ovulis in loculis pancis. 
Bacca pisi minoria magnitudine, ceerulea, dissepimentis spuriis in- 
trusis sub-10-loculare, seminibus paucis. 

Hong-Kong. A pretty species, flowering in July and August, and 
ripening its fruit in September. I should have taken it for the V, 
bracteaium, Thunb., but that Zuccarini, in his detailed description of 
that species (PL Jap. Fam. Nat. sect. ii. p. 6), besides differences 
in the size of the flowers and leaves, and in the length of the racemes 
and petioles, states expressly that the anthers are without aristae, 
whereas I have found them in aU the flowers I have examined, al- 
though so small that they may have escaped Zuccarini's observation. 
The structure of the ovary and fruit would place this plant next to the 
sections Batodendron and Cyanocoeem of Asa Gray, with neither of 
which groupes however do the other characters precisely agree. 

2. Azalea Indka, Linn. 

Abundant and growing most luxuriantly on the banks of streams. 

3. Azalea squamata^ Lindl. Joum. Hort. Soc. vol. i. p. 162. — ^Bot. 
Reg. 1847, t. 3. 

Abundant on the hills. 
4. Azalea myrtifolia. Champ, in Bot. Mag. sub t. 4609 ; foliis petio- 
latis ovali-oblongis ellipticisve apice emarginatis cum mucrone calloso 
basi acutis subglabris nitidis, gemmis imbricato-squamatis unifloris, 
pedunculis hispidis, floribus pentandris, sepalis orbiculatis ciliato- 
hispidis, corolla sub-5-partita laciniis obovali-oblongis. 
On the Black Mountain, on rocks with A, aguamata and A, Indica, 
where it was first seen by Col. Eyre in March 1849. In the article of 
the ' Botanical Magazine ' quoted above will be found a detailed de- 
scription; the A. ovattty lindl., is there inserted by mistake as a 
Hong-Kong plant, the article A, myrt\fbUa in the manuscript having 
been intended to be substituted for that of A. ovata. 
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The Jzalm rameniaeea, described by Lindley (Journ. Hort. Soc. 
vol. iv. p. 291), is believed to have come from Hong-Kong, but I have 
seen no specimens from thence. 

5. Ehododendron C^ampiona, Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 4609. 
Bavines of Mount Victoria. The flowers are either white with the 

centre ochre with lurid spots, or pinkish with ochre or lurid spots. 

Col. Eyre is said to have since discovered another new Ehododendron 
on Mount GK)ugh, which I have not seen. 

6. Enkyanthus quinqu^orus, Lour., var. bremcalyx. — E. reiiculatus, 
lindl.— DC. Prodr. vol. vii. p. 733. 

Abundant on the hills. There are very fine shrubs of it in the Happy 
Valley woods. 

The 3$kyatUhu9 un^oru9, which I formerly described from Hind's 
specimens, must be suppressed, having been founded on a mistake. 
Some imperfect flowers of E. qumqueflorua had been mixed with im- 
perfect specimens of Azalea 9quamaia> 

UlBIOULABINEiB. 

The marshes of Hong-Kong contain at least four or five Utricu- 
laria, which appear however all to be identical with widely-spread East 
Indian species. Of these, four are in Major Champion's collection, viz. 
1. U. diantha, Eoem. et Schult., Wight, Ic. t. 1569 ; 2. U. humilis, 
Vahl, Wight, Ic. t. 1572; 3. U. carulea, Linn., Wight, Ic. 1. 1583; 
and 4. (if I am not mistaken in the determination) U, uliginosa^ Vahl, 
but the specimens of the latter are old and have lost their leaves, and 
the identification of Utricularia from dried specimens is at all times 
exceedingly difficult. To the above must be added the U, externa^ 
Hance, in Walp. Ann. vol. iii. p. 3, which is evidently distinct from 
any of the foregoing, but which, from the description given, must be 
closely allied to, if not identical with, the common East Indian U./m- 
eiculata, Eoxb. 

Pbimulaoe^. 

1. Lysimachia al^irie, Champ., sp. n. ; piloso-hispida, subacaulis, fo- 
liis rosulatis oblongo-spathulatis subobovatisve, pedunculis unifloris 
V. imis racemiferis, corolla late rotata, filamentis monadelphis, steri- 
libus obsoletis. — CaulU perennis, nunc brevissimus, fbliis radicalibus 
rosulatis obtectus, nunc quasi prolifer ramulos seu stolones emittit 
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l-S-poUicares, apioe rosulato-foliiferos. Folia 1-1]^ polL longa, 3-5 
lin. lata, basi in petiolnm plus minus angustata, margine integerrima 
et revoluta, apice obtuso, utrinque pilis longis articulatis hyalinis his- 
pida et glandulis minutis conspersa, supra inter pilos glabra et demmn 
granuloso-verrucosa, subtus furfure minuta pallentia v. rufeseentia. 
Pedunculi folia sequantes, uti calyces hispidi et glanduliferi^ inferiores 
ssepe scapiformes y. stoloniformes apioe racemum breyissimum y. 
fasciculum florum foliis intermixtum ferunt. Sepala oblonga, acumi- 
nata, 2 lin. longa. Corolla flaya, 8-9 lin. diametro, tubo breyissimo, 
limbo rotato 5-partito, laciniis late oyatis minute fimbriatis. Fila- 
menta breyia, ultra medium connata in cupulam inter stamina ob- 
scure et obtuse 5-dentatam. AfUherce oblongae. Ovarium unilocu- 
lare, placenta globosa multioyulata. Capaula calyce brevior, globosa, 
yalyulis 5 integris dehiscens. 

In subalpine situations, flowering in April. This yery distinct species 
appears in some measure to connect Andro%ace with L^itnachia, haying 
somewhat of the habit of the former, with the inflorescence and floral 
characters of LyHmachia. 

MYBSINEiB. 

1. Msesa Sinemis, A. DC. Prod. yol. yiii. p. 82, yar. glahrior. 
Very common in Hong-Kong, flowering early in spring. Fortune's 

specimens, n. 151, agree more exactly with De Candolle's character; 

Major Champion's are less hairy, and the panicles shorter ; but all the 

species of this genus are yery yariable. 

2. MsQsa coriaceay Champ., sp. n. ; glaberrima, foliis elliptico-oblongis 
integerrimis y. remote dentatis coriaceis margine reyolutis, paniculis 
petiolum brevem aequantibus rarius duplo longioribus, bracteis oyatis, 
bracteolis lobisque calycinis obtusissimis, drupa globosa obtusa. — 
Folia 3-4-pollicaria, breviter et obtuse acuminata, basi acuta y. ob- 
tusiuscula, petiolo 2-4-lineari, supra demum nitidula, punctis pellu- 
cidis minutis yix sub lente conspicuis, costa yenisque primariis paucis 
supra impressis subtus eleyatis. Braclea squamseformes, late oyatse ; 
bracteolse orbiculatae y. fere reniformes. Calycia lacinise orbiculatee, 
longitudinaliter glanduloso-lineatse. Corolla fere 2 lin. longa, alba, 
tubo lato calyce subduplo longiore, limbi laciniis rotundatis yix cre- 
nulatis. Ovarium calyci adnatum, disco lato depresso-pyramidato. 
Drupa 2 lin. diametro. 
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EquaUy common with the M, Anemia, flowering in spring. It is 
readily distinguished from all species known to me by the leathery con- 
sistence of the leaves, and the short inflorescence. I formerly referred 
it to the M, nemoralia, A. DC, but that species appears to have broader 
and thinner leaves, and a differently shaped froit. 

8. Embelia Ribea, Buna, — ^A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 86. 

Common in ravines of Mount Victoria and the Happy Valley woods. 

4. Samara obovata, — Choripetalum obovaium, Benth. in Lond. Joum. 
Bot. vol. i. p. 490. — (k Benthanuanum^ Hance in Walp. Ann. Bot. 
voL iii. p. 10. 

A common shrub at West Point and Victoria Peak. Flowers small, 
yellowish-white, scentless. The genus Choripetalum, DC, is reduced 
to Samara, Linn., on the authority of Arnott, as quoted in Wight, II- 
lustr. vol. ii. p. 139, who has shown that the plate of Burmann, which 
has misled modem botanists, was erroneously referred by LinnsBUs to 
his Samara. The leaves in our species vaiy from obovate to oblong, 
but they have so frequently a tendency to the obovate form that I see 
no reason for changing the specific name originally given. 

5. Myrsine eajfUeUata, Wall. — A. DC Prod. vol. viii. p. 94, var. 
anguatifolia, 

Hong-Kong, growing to a tree, but flowers (in Februaiy) also as a 
shrub. This form only differs from the var. fi. parvtfoUa, A. DC, in 
the leaves being rather longer and narrower. The Javanese plant re- 
ferred by Zolliuger and Moritzi to the M. avenis, and several other sup- 
posed Eastern species, must be added to the varieties of this plant, if 
the Silhet, Nilgherry, and Ceylon forms already united with it are really 
mere varieties of the original large-leaved Nepalese M, capiteUata, 

6. AidisisL pauc^ra, Heyne. — A. DC Prod. vol. viii. p. 127. 

In ravines. Shrubby. Flowers small, white, with orange dots. I 
had at first considered this as new, but on a closer examination I can 
fiud nothing to distinguish it from East Indian specimens of A, pauci- 
flora. 

7. Ardisia criapa, A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 134. 

Victoria Peak and near the Buddhist Temple, rare, flowering in July. 

8. Aid^i& punctaia, Lindl.— A. DC Prod. vol. viii. p. 135. 
Abundant on Victoria Peak, flowering in June. 

9. Ardisia Japonioa, Blume. — A. DC Prod. vol. viii. p. 135. 
In the bed of a ravine of Mount Victoria in July. 
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10. Ardisia primukrfolia, Gardn. et Champ, in Kew Joarn. Bot. 
vol. i. p. 324. 

In grassy places in ravines, Mount Victoria, also Black Mountain, 
Mounts Parker and Gt>ugh, and elsewhere, but rare. When growing 
it has quite the habit of a Primrose. 

11. ^gicerasy^'a^ajM, Keen. 

Salt-water marshes. Flowers very fragrant in March and April ; 
fruits in May. 

Sapotaceje. 

1. Sid^roxylon TFiffhHanum^ Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 196. t. 41. 

Happy Valley Woods and Mount Victoria. Flowers whitish, the 
lobes of the corolla and sterile stamens rather broader than they are 
figured by Hooker, and somewhat cordate at the base. Fruit black, 
ovoid or oblong, half an inch long. The original S, WlgMianum, Wall., 
a very different plant, has been shown by A. De GandoUe to be a species 
of Ismandra. 

EBENACEiE. 

1. Bospidios vaednioideSf A. DC. Prod. vol. viu. p. 220. 

Very abundant all over the island, and much resembles our common 
Box in habit. Flowers in June. 

2. Diospyros Morrinana, Hance in Wfdp. Ann. Bot. vol. iii. p. 14. 

Mounts Victoria, Gough, and Parker. The male flowers, which ap- 
pear in May, agree with Hance's character ; the female are unknown. 
The fruit, gathered in December, is somewhat oblong, or nearly glo- 
bose, yellow, edible, about 8 lines in diameter, 4-celled, each cell 1- 
seeded. Seeds chestnut-coloured, oval-oblong, compressed. 

3. Diospyros eriantha. Champ., sp. n.; subarborea, foUis subbifariis 
oblongo-lanceolatis supra nitidis subtus ad venas ramulisque pilosis, 
fioribus masculis subsessilibus 1-2-nis bracteatis tetrameris, corolla 
extus dense pilosa tubo angusto, staminibus 16, foBmineis solitariis, 
ovario biloculari, stylis ad medium connatis integris. — Ramuli novelli 
plus minus pilis ferrugineis appressis vestiti, demum fere glabrati. 
Gemntarum squamse numerosae, bifariam imbricatsB, pilis ferrugineo- 
sericeis vestitae. Folia breviter petiolata, 2^-4 poll, louga, |— 1 poll, 
lata, acuminata, basi rotundata v. acutiuscula, tenuiter coriacea, costa 
venisque primariis utrinsecus 4-5 subtus valde prominentibus et pilis 
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femigineis nunc copiosis longis nunc parvis raris indutis. Pedunculi 
masculi brevissimi, squamis imbricatis femigineo- pilosis obtecti. 
Calyces dense et molliter pilosi, fere 2 lin. longi, lobis 4 latis acu- 
tiusculis. Corolla alba, pariter villosa, tubo cylindrico calyce paulo 
longiore, lobis 4 ovatis. Stamina 16, 4-seriata; filamenta interiora 
brevia, exteriora elongata; antbersB acuminatse. Ovarii abortiyi 
rudimentum parvum. Fl. fceminei : CoroUa ignota. Ovarium (ex 
Champ.) villosum, biloculare, ovulis in loculis solitariis pendulis. 
Sfyli ad medium oonnati. Bacea exsucca, oblonga, poUice brevior, 
obtusa, extus pilosa, abortu monosperma. 

Happy Valley woods ; flowers in July and August ; fruits in Janu- 
ary. With some general resemblance in foliage to the 2>. stricta, Boxb., 
and to the Gunisanihes pilosula, A. DC, this species is very different 
in structure from either. 

STYRACEiE*. 

1. Symplocos Japonica, k, DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 255, var.P crassi' 
folia; foliis integerrimis, calycis lobis obtusis eciliatis. 

Mount Yictoria. Shrubby. The inflorescence is in subsessile fasci- 
cles, as in S. tinctoria ; the leaves thick and shining, 2^ to 3i inches 
long, and about 1^ broad. The character of 8. Japonica, as given in 
the *Frodromus,' certainly does not agree with our specimens, espe- 
cially in the smaU size attributed to the leaves, their serrated margin, 
the pubescent racemes, and the acute ciliate calyces ; but the specimen 
of 8. lucida, Sieb. et Zucc. (which is the 8, Japotnca, A. DC.) communi- 
cated to me by Zuccarini himself, has the inflorescence and calyx of our 
Hong-Kong plant ; the leaves are intermediate in size, with here and 
there a few small indentures, «o that most probably all these forms be- 
long to one variable species, nearer allied to the American 8. tinctoria 
than to any Asiatic species. 

2. Symplocos (Hopea) nUcrocarpa, Champ., sp. n. ; glabenima, foliis 
elliptico-oblongis longe acuminatis vix crenulatis basi acutis, racemis 
axiUaribus simplicibus v. a basi trifurcatis folio pluries brevioribus, 
calycis lobis latis obtusis, drupa parva subglobosa. — uirbor parva, 
affinis quodammodo 8, caudata. Wall. Bami tenues. Folia 2-4 

* I am aware that Mr. Miers excludes Symplocos from Styracea, but his views of 
its affinities are not yet published in safficient detail to justify the disturbing De Can- 
doUe's arrangement in a partial Florula like the present one. 
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poll, longa, {— H poll, lata, acamine quam in S, caudata breviore, 
subcoriaoea, nitidula, petiolo brevissimo. Eacemi axillares, sub- 
semipoUicares, ssepius simplices, rigiduli. Florea in genere parvi, 
sessiles, baud crebri. Bractea orbiculatsB v. renifonnes, squamae- 
formes, ssepe dliolatae. CahfcU tubus brevissimas, laciniae breviter 
orbiculatae, post anthesin inflexse. Fetala vix linea longiora, ob- 
longa, ima basi cum staminibus in annulum brevem connata. FUa" 
menta non manifeste pentadelpha. Ovarium triloculare v. interdum 
biloculare. Stylw corollam sequans, stigmate capitato vix lobato. 
Drupa globosa v. ovoideo-globosa, calycis limbo coronata, vix 2 lin. 
diametro, abortu monosperma. Semina perfecta non vidi. 
Happy Valley woods. 

The Symjplocoa sinica, Ker., so frequently sent from the adjoioing 
continent, does not appear to have been as yet gathered in Hong-Kong. 
8. Styrax suberifolium, Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 196. t. 40. 
Bather common, forming a shrub or small tree. The flowers, ap- 
pearing in May, vary, as in other species, in the number of parts, being 
as frequently pentamerous as tetramerous ; they are white, and sweet- 
scented. The fruit, about the size of a hazel-nut, splits into three 
valves, from the apex to the base. The seed, usually solitary, is nearly 
globose. 

4. Styrax odoraiimmum. Champ., sp. n.; ramulis minute puberulis, 
foliis ovato-oblongis acuminatis subintegerrimis basi acutiusculis 
glabris, pedunculis 1-2-floris geminisve supra-axillaribus summis 
racemosis, calyce campanulato apice membranaceo integro v. irregu- 
lariter lobato, drupa oblique ovoidea acuminata a basi dehiscente. — 
Folia membranacea, subtripoUicaria, iis S. Forteriani simillima nisi 
glabriora. FediceUi plerique calyce longiores, uti calyces et corollae 
pilis stellatis canescentes. Flores nutantes iis S, officinalis paulo 
minores. Braclea minutse. Staminum filamenta complanata, ciliata, 
juniora basi connata, supra medium geniculata. Anthera lineares, 
in flore aperto apice recurvse, breviter acuminata, pilis stellatis con- 
spersse. Ovarium ultra medium calyci adnatum ; placenta centralis, 
crassa, a parietibus libera, sed alas 8 emittens cavitatem in loculos 
8 incompletos dividentes. Ovula in loculis spuriis 6, biserialia, om- 
nia certe adscendentia. Drupa 5 lin. longa, basi rotundata et brevis- 
sime tantum adnata, apice styli basi oblique acuminata. Semen ob- 
lique ovoideum. 
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Ravines of Mount Victoria. A most beautiful, moderate-sized shrub, 
by no means so common as the S. auberifolium, and well deserving in- 
troduction into this country. It has much the appearance of Beutzia 
acabra; its flowers, in April, are most deliciously and delicately scented, 
much resembling the perfume of violets. It is evidently allied to 8^ 
mrgatum and 8. Porterianum, but the leaves are much smoother, the 
flowers longer, etc. The ovules are all erect, as described by Zuccarini 
in the 8, Japonicum, a species in other respects differing considerably 
from ours. The 8, agreste, Don, or Oyrta agrestis. Lour., must also be 
nearly allied to 8. odoratissimum, but the fruit is said to be attenuated 
at the base as well as at the apex. De Candolle was indeed disposed 
to reject the Cyria altogether from Styrax^ as having, according to 
Loureiro, the " germen superum," but in 8tyrax itself the ovary is, to 
the present day, as frequently described as superior after Jussieu, as 
inferior after Linnaeus. 

{To be continued.) 



Letter from Mr. Spruce to George Bentham, Esq. 

S. Grabriel da Gachoeira, Rio Negro, April 15, 1852. 

The last Correio brought me your letter of August 16, 1851, in 
which you inform me of the safe arrival of my cases. My principal 
object in writing now is to inform you that I left a case of plants at 
Uanauaca, below the falls of Sao Gabriel, to be despatched to Para by 
the first opportunity, and I expect it will be forwarded about this time. 
In future you will probably receive my sendings in but small quantities 
at a time, the.smallness of the vessels that navigate these upper waters 
not allowing of above one or two smallish cases being sent in them ; 
but you can of course keep them by you until you have 300 or 400 
species to distribute. 

I found it a great advantage travelling in my own canoe. I had it fit- 
ted up so that I could work comfortably, and stow away my plants when 
dried, besides being able to diy my paper on the top of the cabins 
when it was inconvenient to stop in the middle of the day. I was also 
master of my own movements, — could stop where and when I liked, — 
save that it was necessary to keep the Indians in good humour. When 
the weather was cool they did not like to be interrupted in pulling, but 
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when they were toiling under a hot sun they rather liked a stoppage 
now find then. Towards the end of the voyage they got into the habit 
of peering into the trees as we went along in the hot afternoons, and 
would call out to me — busy among my papers in the cabin — "O 
patraSI aikue pot^ra poranga" ("Patron! here's a pretty flower"). 
I fif course turned out to see if it was anything new, as it often proved 
to be. 

Lecythidea were very numerous, and I had not time either to gather 
or preserve all I saw. I hoped to get some of them here in fruit, but 
I cannot see a single Lecythis in the Gap6 of the falls. 

The Leguminosa^ nos. 1801, 1891, and 1937, were frequent nearly 
all the way up, and I saw forms which I could not tell to which of 
these they should be referred. If I had been walking on a mountain- 
side it would have been easy to have gathered a specimen or two of 
these apparently intermediate forms, but when a large canoe had to be 
stopped, and a tree to be climbed or cut down for this purpose, involv- 
ing a considerable waste of time, I felt it was not worth the trouble. 

The Dicorynia, 1918, was frequent and very ornamental, from a 
little below Barcellos nearly to the base of the falls. About the falls 
its place is supplied by another Csesalpineous tree (2077), which I 
gathered in flower, and hope to get also with ripe fruit. 

Shortly after I reached here my montaria broke from its moorings 
one night, and went over the falls. I sent my two men in quest of 
it : they were out all night, and returned next day with the montaria, 
which an honest Indian had found, almost uninjured, wedged between 
two rocks ; they brought me also a branch of a tree in flower, which 
proved to be a small-leaved Dicorynia, Three or four days afterwards 
I went down the falls to get more of it, but the flowers were nearly all 
gone, and, strange to say, we could find only that one tree from which 
the men had plucked the branch. 

Gustamaa were tolerably frequent, but possibly all reducible to one 
species. It was scarcely possible to preserve their flowers, on account 
of the number of caterpillars bred in them. 

It would surprise most people to be told that Proteacea are so nu- 
merous on the shores of the Rio Negro (in individuals, not in species) 
as to give a marked character to the vegetation. I am acquainted with 
three or four Proteace^e {Andriopetala) of the terra firma^ but I have 
never been able to find them in flower or fruit. All that I have 
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hitherto gathered (including the one from Santarem) are of the Gapo ; 
all are remarkable for the leaves of the young plants being polymor- 
phous — ^pinnate, pinnatifid, or laciniated, — though this is not noted by 
Endlicher under Andriopetalttm. 

The finest tree on. the Bio Negro is no. 1957, apparently an unde- 
scribed Bignoniacea, Notwithstanding its inferior ovary, I think its 
affinity is clearly with Bignoniacea. If the genus be new, I hope you 
will allow me to call it Hewnquezia, in honour of Signor Henrique 
Antonij, a native of Leghorn, but for more than thirty years settled at 
the Barra do Eio Negro, where he has constantly rendered every as- 
sistance to scientific and other travellers during that period, as you 
may see by referring to all the works that have been lately written re- 
specting these rivers. 

An Ochnaceay no. 2012, which seems to be new, I have ventured to 
dedicate to my friend Mr. A. Wallace, the entomologist, who, besides 
his natural history pursuits, has found time to collect much curious 
and valuable information respecting the Eio Negro and its aboriginal 
inhabitants, which, as he is about to return to England, he will pro- 
bably shortly give to the world. 

Near St. Isabel I got another large Cajti (Cashew-tree), with sweet- 
scented flowers, which I have called Anacardium maveolena. • 

My Indians came from Uanauaca, and were only engaged to take 
me thus far up the river. Uanauaca is but a single sitio, the most 
flourishing on the Eio Negro, belonging to a Senhor Manoel Jacinto 
da Souza, who was Commandant of Sa3 Gabriel when Schomburgk 
passed down the Bio Negro. Whilst waiting here, comes the Tochana 
(chief) of Sao Jeronymo, on the Rio Uaupds, with a dozen naked In- 
dians, to trade with Manoel Jacinto, and I seized the opportunity for 
continuing my voyage by their aid. My departure was still delayed a 
few days (I was there about three weeks in all) by an attack of fever, 
which happily proved only temporary. 

At Uanauaca I was employed in packing my plants into other paper, 
and writing labels to them. I also varied my occupation by a few 
rambles, one of which, in particular, to an inundated campo by a lake 
on the opposite (south) side of the river, was productive of much no- 
velty. I was glad to get, at Uanauaca, a Cecropiaceous tree, of whose 
fruit I had heard much spoken in the Barra, and which is frequent near 
sitios through all the upper Bio Negro — the great Cocura : it seems 
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a species of Fourouma^ Aubl.; and the small Cocura (Cocura4), sent 
from the Barra, is probably of the same genus, though I formerly 
thought it an undescribed genus. 

Above Uanauaca all was rapids ; indeed there had been little else 
from St. Isabel, and it still took me several days to get to the base of 
the great falls. To ascend the latter took three mortal days and nights, 
and I can assure you that cataracts are far more delightful things to 
look at than to go up or down. We had some narrow escapes, and 
contrived to make a hole in the keel of the canoe, which kept my men 
baling out water the whole of the last night. The principal fall is just 
below Sao Gabriel, and its roar is ever in my ear ; but up to the mouth 
of the Uaup^s the river is still nothing but falls and rapids. I went 
thus far (to Sao Joaquim) shortly after reaching Sao Gabriel, in order 
to visit Mr. Wallace, who was brought to death's door by " Rio Negro 
fever," whose effects will probably long hang on him, though he has 
happily got about again. 

From Uanauaca upwards it was scarcely possible to do anything, on 
account of the rapids. It was necessary to fasten everything to the 
sides of the tolda, to prevent their falling one on the other ; nor was 
it possible to dry any paper on the outside. It is not very pleasant 
work here to be always among cataracts in my excursions. I have 
been once the whole length of the falls, and up again : I was out four 
days, but two of them were lost time. I made my station at the house 
of the pilot of the faUs, at the foot of the latter, and arrived just in 
time to see the commencement of one of their great " festas." Much 
against my will I was compelled also to see the end of it, for no one 
would stir until after two days of drinking and two nights of dancing. 
I was interested to hear the legend of the discovery of the Mandiocca- 
root, sung in the Barre language ; but this was poor consolation for 
such a loss of time, and you may imagine how I fretted in my impri- 
sonment in a small rocky island, begirt with foaming waters, where I 
could not find a single flower that I had not already gathered. In re- 
turning, with four men, we passed all the falls without accident, until 
reaching the great fall above mentioned ; here, in dragging the boat 
up the rocks it filled with water, and a large parcel of plants in paper, 
about three feet high, was so completely soaked that two men could 
scarcely carry it. Two large vascula full of fresh specimens floated 
out, but we secured them, and I lost only a few plants, that were loose 
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in a basket. I was much fatigued, having been on the water from six 
in the morning till five in the afternoon, yet I had now the soaked 
parcel to open out and the plants to transfer to dry paper, which occu- 
pied me until midnight. To some of them the mischief was already 
done — the leaves had begun to disarticulate ; but you must take the 
specimens as they are, as I shall probably not find the same again. 
Whatever advantages Sa6 Gabriel may have as a station, on account of 
its interesting vegetation, it has disadvantages so great that if I had 
commenced my South American collections here I dare say I should have 
given them up in despair. The house I am in is veiy old : the thatch 
is stocked with rats, vampires, scorpions, cockroaches, and other pests 
to society ; the floor (being simply mother earth) is undermined by 
Saiiba ants, with whom I have had some terrible contests : in one 
night they carried off as much farinha as I could eat in a month ; then 
they found out my dried plants, and began to cut them up and carry 
them off. I have burnt them, smoked them, drowned them, trod on 
them, and in short retaliated in every possible way, so that at this 
moment I believe not a Saiiba dares show its face inside the house ; 
but they demand my constant vigilance. Then the termites, which are 
more insidious in their approaches, have covered ways along every 
post and beam : they have already eaten up a towel, and made their 
way into a deal packing-case, where fortunately they found nothing 
to their taste. But the greatest nuisance at Sao Gabriel is one I had 
not foreseen. Almost the sole inhabitants are the soldiers of the gar- 
rison, and do you know how the armies of Brazil are recruited ? When 
a man commits a crime which entitles him to transportation, he is en- 
listed and marched off to one of the frontier posts. Thus, of the four- 
teen men composing the garrison of Sa5 Gabriel, there is not one who 
has not committed some serious crime, and at least half of them are 
murderers. Judge with what security I can leave my house for a few 
days : it has already been twice entered during my absence, and about 
two gallons of rum, a quantity of molasses and vinegar, and some other 
things, stolen from it. 

I have in the house with me two Indians, a hunter and a fisherman. 
One at least is an absolute necessity, to prevent my dying of hunger, 
for here is nothing to be bought, not even an egg or a banana ; for 
farinha I have had to send to the Rio Uaup^s. The hunter I brought 
with me from the Barra : he is an excellent shot, and keeps me mostly 
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well supplied with game ; he is also useful to me for climbing trees 
and rowing, at both of which he cannot be excelled ; but he is a ter- 
rible fellow for casha^a, like indeed most of his race. I induced one 
of the Uaupe Indians, who came with me from Uanauaca, to become 
my fisherman : he was with me about two months, when the com- 
mandant of the fort seized him for the service of the courier to the 
Barra. Indians to row the courier's canoe are obtained in this way : — 
a detachment of soldiers is sent by night to enter the sitios and seize 
as many men as are wanted, who are forthwith clapped into prison, and 
there kept until the day of sailing — ^in irons, if they make any resist- 
ance. The voyage averages fifty days, and these poor fellows receive 
neither pay nor even food for the whole of this time. An Indian 
however never dies of hunger when his brother Indian has food, and 
these men call at the nearest sitio to replenish their supply of farinha 
from time to time. But such treatment is a great disgrace to the 
Government, and it is not to be wondered at that the Indians hide 
themselves in the forests when they get wit that the courier is about to 
be despatched. Within these few days I have been fortunate enough 
to engage another fisherman. It is worth my while to keep these two 
men, solely for the sake of accompanying me in my excursions, for it is 
not safe to venture among the falls with fewer than two oars. 

From St. Isabel to the mouth of the Uaupes the tops of the rocks 
were covered with PodoBtemea^ but all dead, the water having long ago 
left them. When the river begins to go down, — ^that is, after midsum- 
mer, — they are in perfection. 

The serras around Sao Gabriel were a great attraction to my es- 
tablishing myself here. I began with the lowest, which rises at the 
back of Sao Gabriel. In streams about its base I got several Ferns, 
but on the serra itself nothing. I then undertook to ascend a serra 
which appears in front, on the right bank, when one goes half a day's 
journey up the river. On Schomburgk's map it is marked Mount 
Wauarimapan, but no one knows it by that name; the Indian name 
is Urucu4uiUra (or the Hill of Anatto), but it is more generally known 
by its Portuguese name, Serra do Gama. I established myself at the 
nearest sitio, and set some Indians to work to cut a road through the 
forest — ^a necessary preliminary, as no one Kving had ascended the serra. 
I succeeded in reaching the very highest point of the serra, but it cost 
me above a week ; and here also the serra itself proved barren of no- 
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velty, being clad with lofty forest to its summit, and destitute of water 
save near its base. It is 1500 feet high above the river at Sao Ga- 
briel. All these sefras are huge masses of granite, rising abruptly out 
of the plain. Tou have no idea what work it is climbing them ; towards 
the base they are strewed with blocks as big as churches, all enveloped 
in forest, and netted over with twiners. In a " Caa-tinga" at the base 
of the Serra do Qsma, I made an interesting collection. There are also 
other Caa-tingas, or " white forests," in the neighbourhood ; the soil 
a thin covering of white sand over granite ; the trees low ; twiners 
scarcely any ; trunks hung with Terns and Orchises, branches with 
Hepatica, The Ferns very interesting ; the Orchises numerous, but in- 
significant ; the Hepatka few in species. Scarcely any of the trees are 
now in flower, but they seem all peculiar. 

I am now entering another great Guarand country. I have seen a 
few plants in the sitios, but it is across the frontier that it is cultivated 
and used in the greatest quantity. The Barr^ Indians of Venezuela 
drink it in immense quantities, especially the first thing in a morning, 
in place of coffee, and they use only the fresh berry, grated, without 
sugar. Their name for it is Qwpana (perhaps Aublet's name Ot^ania, 
applied to other plants of the same family, might be traced to the same 
root). I have got a few specimens of Guaran^, and shall be able to 
get more. It seems to flower and fruit all the year round, but no 
fruit is allowed to ripen, as the people gather it while yet green ; I am 
not certain that it is the same as the Guarana of the Mauds, but I be- 
lieve it to be so. The stem twines, but I have not seen any tendrils. 

The river has been rising and falling ever since I reached Sao Ga- 
briel (January 15), but on the whole gaining. The strength of the 
rainy season is now coming on (there is never any dry season, properly 
speaking), and will continue unabated until the river is full, about St. 
John's day : until past that period I am a fixture here, and afterwards 
my plans are uncertain. The Commandante of Marabitanas invites 
me to go up the l9anna with him, and visit the Serra de Tunuhy, but 
I have had some experience of travelling in other people's boats, and 
find it more agreeable, and even less expensive, travelling in my own. 
On the voyage from Santarem to the Barra the rum, coffee, and sugar 
for every person on board was furnished by me, and the captain lived 
entirely at my expense; there was besides my own feed and Mr. 
King's, and his wages of a mikei per day, and this for a space of sixty- 
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three days, and under circumstances which almost rendered collecting 
impossible. These so-called " negodantes" of the Amazon correspond 
to our hucksters in England : poorer devils you could not find in any 
country, and they are glad to lay hold on a passenger, whom they make 
to bear nearly all the expense of the voyage. 

My own wishes point now to the Uaup^, a large river, which is 
undoubtedly the main branch of the Rio Negro, and whose source can- 
not be far from Santa 'E6 de Bogota. The general course of the Rio 
Negro is easterly (not southerly, as is generally said), and nearly pa- 
rallel to that of the Japurd ; the Indians frequently cross from one to 
the other. I suppose I may have got some plants on the Rio Negr^ 
which Martins found on the Japurd. The sources of the Rio Negro 
are well known ; they are not much above Thomo, and all the ramifi- 
cations represented on maps extending westward are imaginary. I 
have conversed with several people who have crossed from the upper 
part of the l9anna by a short portage to the Guaviare (a branch of the 
Orinoco), without encountering any tributary of the Rio Negro. 

The ancient " Capitania do Rio Negro" has lately been elevated into 
a province, under the name of " Provincia do Amazonas," with the 
Barra for its capital. They talk of making the Barra a ** porto do 
mar,** and allowing foreign vessels to trade to it ; but this is too good 
news to be true — ^the Brazilians have a mortal fear of an English 
steamer entering the Amazon. 



BOTANICAL INFORMATION. 



Paper of Daphne Laueel {Spurge Laurel), 
Now that public attention is so much directed to the obtaining use- 
ful fibre from various plants, whether for textiles or for our paper ma- 
nufactories, it may not be uninteresting to our readers to know that 
paper has been prepared from the common European Spurge-Laurel 
{Daphne Laureola), In the north of India, allied species of Daphne 
{Daphne cannaUna, Daphne Gardneri, etc.), have been, perhaps for 
centuries, employed by the natives in the preparation of a strong and 
useful paper for the ordinary purposes of the country. Dr. Wallich 
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has recently presented to our Museum of Economic Botany at Kew, 
together with many other valuable articles, specimens of paper pre- 
pared by Professor Joannes Brignoli v. Bmnhoff, of the University of 
Modena, accompanied by the following note, addressed to Dr. Wallich 
in 1839 : — " Je ne sais pas si vous avez connaissance que j'ai suivi en 
Europe le proc^^ de Kamaon pour obtenir de papier inattaquable 
des tignes avec la Daphne Laureola, au lieu de la Daphne cannahina, 
Je vous en remets deux petits ^hantillons." This paper exactly re- 
sembles, in its colour, texture, and strength, the Indian paper above 
mentioned. 



Gynbbium saccharoides. 

Even in our own gardens, we are now familiar with an exceedingly 
beautiful species of Gynerium, a Grass or Reed, native of South Brazil, 
but capable of bearing the winter unharmed with us, the Gynerium 
argenteum of Nees von Esenbeck {Arundo Sellona, Schultes). Our 
flowering plants are at this moment (October 18th) eleven feet high ; 
the foliage six feet long; the flower-stalks, with their large silvery pani- 
cles, many from the same root, waving with every breath of wind, four 
to six feet above the leaves. — A still more remarkable Reed, especially as 
regards the large size of the panicle, though wanting the silvery hue of 
the argenteum, is the Gynerium saccharoides of Humboldt and Bonpland, 
who figured and described it in the 'Plantes Equinoxiales,' vol. ii. 
p. 112, t. 215, from specimens gathered in Cumana : " Cette Graminee 
(they say) se trouve abondamment sur les rives du Manzanares, pres 
de Cumana, dans la province de la Nouvelle-Andalousie, et qui, par 
son port, est un des plus beaux ornemens de la v^etation des Tro- 
piques. La panicule a une fonne tres-^l^gante : elle est surtout d*un 
efi^et singulierement pittoresque quand elle est agitee par les vents." 
Messrs. Richard and Poiteau found the same plant in the lesser An- 
tilles and in St. Domingo, where the colonists cut the stems annually, 
and they are used as lathes (lattes) to support the tiles (tuiles) with 
which the dwellings are covered. There can be little doubt that this 
is the same plant that is described by Aublet (Plantes de la Guiane 
Fran^oise, vol. i. p. 50), under the name of Saccharum sagittatum 
(Kou-rou-mary, or Roseau a fleches of Barrere, Fr. Equinox, p. 19), 

VOL. IV. 2 s 
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of which that author says, *' Les tiges mlU;h^ rendent nn sue doux et 
sucr^. L'extr&nit^ de la tige porte les flenrs ; cette partie de la tige 
sert pour faire les fleches." It is probably the Arrow-Reed of Tropical 
America. 

We were particularly gratified to receive, as we have just done, from 
Dr. Imray of " Eoseau," Dominica, fine flowering specimens of this 
same Eeed, and thus ascertaining that it is the identical Seed (roseau) 
that gave a name to the capital of the island, now, being in possession 
of the British, more generally called Charlotte's Town. " I have sent 
you," writes Dr. Imray, " by the brig Creole, a case containing flowers 
of a species of Eeed, here called, par excellence, ' the Roseau.' The 
town derives its name from it, the site being covered with the plant 
when the island was settled. The flowers will keep uninjured for five 
or six years, and I think you will consider them very pretty. The 
ladies here (Dominica) use them as ornaments in their drawing-rooms, 
— two or more of the reeds, with their graceful, large, and drooping 
panicles of dry flowers, forming a kind of pointed arch above a mirror 
or painting, or anything else; and really the effect is very good." 
Fine specimens of this stately grass, from Dr. Imray, are deposited in 
the Museum of the Eoyal Grardens. 



Notea on the Botany and on the Government Gardens qf Bombay; by 
De. J. E. Stocks, Conservator of Forests and Superintendent of 
Botanic Gardens, Bombay Establishment : extracted from a letter 
addressed to the Editor ; dated Sattara, May 7th, 1852. 

About the flora of this Presidency I can of course say nothing at 
present. Three months is not quite enough to enable one to take in an 
idea of a vegetation from Goa to Deesa (north and south), and from Bom- 
bay to Ahmednuggur. But Dr. Gibson is the man to tell you all about 
our side, knowing, as he does, not only every part of it, but almost 
every village, and he could give as clear an account of the whole, as he 
has already done of Guzerat, in his memoir in the Bombay Medical 
Transactions, which perhaps you know, — if not, I can send ; but I do 
not think much of extensive novelty remains here. Fragments may be 
picked up doubtless, and I think I have a few already ; but as our 
limits only extend to Vingorla (just the beginning of the rank vegeta- 
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lion of Malabar, and which Dalzell is working out) in a southern direc- 
tion, we miss Canara, Coorg, Mysore, and the Malabar coast, where 
many, many things are new, and yet wait a botanist, despite of Wight's 
industry. The forests here (ks far as I have seen them as yet) are not 
the dense and dark ones which clothe the Malabar Ghauts, where one 
can only walk or creep, not ride or drive, and where the heavy rains 
breed a rank under-jungle, and where the Teak and Blackwood, and 
scores more trees, grow giants in stature. The Concans here are pain- 
fully cultivated even up to the hill-tops, and the annual burning of the 
jungles, and the consumption of branches for wood-ashes for manure, 
have in many parts made the country as bare as one can imagine. I 
understand however that it is rather better in Mulwan, where Dalzell is, 
and also in some deep forests, called the ** Bangs," between Surat and 
Kandeish. If in parts of the Concans there are still left slender spars 
of Teak (which by care and permission will doubtless attain a respect- 
able size) we must thank Dr. Gibson, and his measures. If the Concan 
is thus bared by cultivation, what can we say of the Deccan, which is 
just the hills of Scinde, plus a monsoon rain annually P Hence a stunted 
carpet o£ vegetation ; hence rills of water below the high hills ; but the 
hills bleak, brown, and bare, now in April and May, and decidedly no 
rank vegetation anywhere, but a dry climate and hot winds, and lots of 
Acacias. But between the undulating and narrow strip of the Concans 
and the table-land of the Deccan are the Mawul districts, just beyond 
(or east of) the ridge of 'the Ghauts, where the dryness of the atmo- 
sphere is less, the plants are more green, the water is more abundant, 
and some forest yet left on the hill-sides (slowly but steadily disappear- 
ing however under the cultivator). Here we may get a few things : Ma- 
hableshwur (4500 feet), whose plants you doubtless know, is in the 
Mawul country, and Dr. Gibson knows of other lofty hills, near Jooneer 
(Hurrychunda, etc.), which may yield a few things. But I fancy that 
up the Nerbudda, towards Jubblepoor, in parts of Kandeish, in parts of 
Central India, and especially, of course, on the Malabar coast, we may 
meet with many good things, and I mean, within the next three years 
(d. v.), to try them ; but not much in Bombay Presidency Proper. 

I am liable to correction in all this, and I hope also to show you 
that a few scattered novelties remain, having been seen by many, but 
unheeded. Thus, for example, the Ehabdia you figured in your * Icones' 
has haunted me from Bulsar in North Concan, to Eutnagherry in South 
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CoDcan, and moreover all over the Deocan, in river-beds, as one of the 
commonest plants. And I have what is probably a new Phydckylus, 
which seems also common, — veiy near P. Sene^alensia, having pinnatifid 
leaves, but seems to differ in its suffruticose, erect, lignose, pubescent 
stems, leaves often very large, etc. ; and it has two marks not noticed 
in P. Senegalenm, viz. cells of ovary twelve-seeded (which renders the 
generic character necessary to be extended), and sepals toothed; but 
it is a true Fkysichylua, and its flower cannot readily be distinguished 
from P. SerpyUum, I mention this merely to show that little windfalls 
may be expected, but not " a new plant at every yard," as I was told I 
might expect. 

The two gardens are in the Deccan,— one, Dapooree, near Poona \ one, 
Hewra, near Jooneer. The first is merely the cabbage-garden of the 
Governor, and I hope that I may see as little of it as possible ; for 
a garden, wherein one is liable to be wigged for neglecting the cabbages 
in favour of mere botanical novelties, — I say, such a garden is not 
a pleasing charge, and Dr. Gibson long ago recommended its being 
left in charge of a gardener only. But Hewra, in the Jooneer valley 
(Dr. Gibson's own Den), is a much nicer garden, situate on a peninsula 
of thirty-six acres, with a narrow neck, having abundant water in the 
river, and besides a little rill running down from the hills behind ; 
whereas Dapooree is a nasty dry soil, bad quality, and no water. 
Here, at Hewra, Dr. Gibson has collected all the commoner, and many 
of the rarer, Indian trees and shrubs, — about -two hundred distinct trees, 
and three hundred shrubs and herbs. You will laugh at this small 
number, but Dr. Gibson has collected them as he saw them in his per- 
petual travels (for he has only three months per annum at Hewra), and 
reared them here, in the comers of the garden and along the walks. 
For unfortunately the Hewra garden is limited in its allowance, and has 
to grow sugar-cane, Leowtodon Taraxacum, Hyoscyamus, Serma, Arachis, 
and other things, to support itself; so the botanical part is a volun- 
tary addition, which however I hope will now be improved on, since 
the garden is, I believe, to be doubled in extent*, which will give room 
for all the trees, etc. In the Deccan garden grow admirably things 
from New South Wales, Cape, Mexico, etc., and in the cold weather 

* We have the pleasure to learn from Dr. Gibson^ now on a visit to England, 
that such is actuaUy the case. This garden has been much extended, by order of 
the Government. 
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all the common annuals of the English gardens. The decidedly tropical 
and moist plants do not grow well, such as Nutmeg, Clove, Cinnamon, 
Guttifera, etc. ; and for these I hope, in some future year, to get a 
small garden below the Ghauts, in the moist climate of the Concans. 
The Monsoon rain, which in Bombay averages seventy-six inches, and 
at Mahableshwur 248 inches ! falls in the Deccan Proper to twenty- 
six inches, as at Poona, and twenty-three as at Ahmednuggur, a quan- 
tity which, even in rainless Scinde, we had last year ; but this, to be 
sure, was a most extraordinaiy fall for Scinde, and is duly recorded in 
the Bombay Transactions already. By the way, if Dr. Hooker wants 
details of climates in India, the Transactions of the Bombay Geologi- 
cal Society and of the Bombay Medical and Physical Society should 
be consulted for our side, not omitting a book just published by Dr. 
Buist, 'Manual of Physical Eesearch for India,' Bombay, 3852 : any 
of these, if not procurable with you, shall with pleasure be sent by me 
to your address. 

However, this comparatively small amount of rain in the Deccan 
makes the climate during those months veiy pleasant and cool, and 
wanting the torrents of water in Bombay, which prevent out-of-door 
occupation. In short, April and May (as all over India) are the only 
bad months in the Deccan, and during them (while our gardeners lan- 
guish) we Europeans try generally to take a run up to Mahableshwur, 
where a lovely climate, pretty scenery, potatoes, strawberries, geraniums. 
Fuchsias, and what not, delight and refresh the body and mind, wearied 
out by the dry heat of the Deccan or the moist steamy heat of the 
Concans. I want much to get a closed greenhouse to grow Orchids, 
Scitaminea, Perns, etc., for which the Deccan is too dry without such 
aid, and I think Dr. Gibson may be persuaded to send out a ready- 
made house, which I suppose would not cost above i630, of a fair size. 
I will with pleasure send you details of any nice country I come across 
(since you wish it), but at present I have seen nothing but the undu- 
lating bare hills of the South Concan about Eutnagherry, and the 
abrupt bare hills of the Deccan here, and about Poona-^nothing inter- 
esting there. 
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Plants ofJlgeriay etc, 

L' Association Botanique FraD^aise d'Exploration est sur le point de 
terminer le partage des collections recueillies en 1852, par Tun de ses 
voyageurs en Alg^rie, M. Balansa, dans le Toyage annonc^ dans la 
drculaire du 30 Janvier dernier. M. Balansa, forc^, a cause de T^tat 
politique du pays, de modifier le premier itin^raire qui avait ii^ indiqu^ 
dans cette circulaire, a dii renoncer a Texploration des environs de 
Tlemcen ; mais il a et6 a m^me, par un sejour de plusieurs mois a 
Oran, de recueillir toutesles especes int^ressantes de cette riche localite. 
Une excursion entreprise en commune avec M. Cosson, dans la region 
des hauts-plateaux, depuis Saida jusqu'au Chott-el-Chergui, lui per- 
mettra en outre de donner dans ses collections la plupart des plantes 
speciales a cette region, riche en especes Espagnoles et Orientales, et 
dont la v^g^tation n'etait pas encore represent^ dans les herbiers. 
Les collections de M. Balansa se composeront de 500 especes. Ellas 
pourront etre envoyees a tous les souscripteurs dans le commencement 
du mois d'Octobre*. Le prix de chaque centurie reste fix^ a 20 francs, 
comme par le pass^. 

Le nombre des collections qui restent disponibles etant des mainte- 
nant tr^s-restreint, nous vous prions, Monsieur, de vouloir bien nous 
adresser votre adhesion dans le plus bref delai possible, dans le cas oil 
vous ne seriez pas deja compt^ au nombre des souscripteurs. Votre 
reponse devra 6tre adress^e, s'il y a Keu, a Monsieur Balansa, Bue 
Suger, No. 1. 

Paris, 4 Septembre, 1852. 

P.S.-T— Nous profitons de cette occasion pour informer les souscrip- 
teurs aux collections de M. Bourgeau, que I'envoi des plantes recueillies 
en Espagne cette annee, envoi qui se composera d'environ 200 especes, 
leur sera fait en meme temps que celui des collections de M. Balansa, 
pour ^viter des frais d'exp^dition. Nous croyons pr^venir ^galement 
les botanistes qu'il ne reste qu'un petit nombre d'exemplaires des 

* These collections are now distributed, and we can assert, from an inspection of 
onr own, that the specimens are all beautifully prepared, and very many of great va- 
riety or entirely new. This "Association Botanique Fran9aise d'Exploration" is 
deserving of every encouragement. We have the ftirther pleasure of being able to 
state, from a letter dated Paris, Oct. 1, 1852, that M. Bourgeau is appointed to ex- 

Slore the southern part of Portugal, during the year 1853, especially Algarves, a 
istrict hitherto little known by the botanist, and where he reckons upon collecting 
from 400 to 500 specie^ of plants. 
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deux centuries r^lt^s en 1851, par M. Balansa, aux environs de 
Mostaganem. Les collections recueillies aux environs d' Alger, en 1850 
et 1851, par M. P. Jamin, et composees de 230 especes, sont ^gale- 
ment sur le point d'etre ^puis^es. M. Jamin, actuellement fix^ a 
Biskara, sur la limite du Sahara Algerien, adressera prochainement a 
la Soci^t6 une centurie de plantes de cette region. 
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Pbitzel, G. a. : Thesaurus Literaiura Botanica omnium Gentium inde 
a rerum Botanicarum initiis ad nostra usque tempora^ quindecim millia 
operum recensens. 4to. Leipzig, 1847-1861. 
On former occasions we have noticed the early fasciculi of this use- 
ful work; the whole is now completed, with the seventh number, or 
fasciculus. The most useful portion is perhaps the alphabetical arrange- 
ment, according to the authors' names, occupying 335 closely printed 
pages in double columns, and including 11,538 publications; "Opera 
anonyma" occupy 14 more, bringing the alphabetically arranged por- 
tion to 11,906 articles. Then follows the "Pars Systematica," in- 
cluding Historia botanices, Vitse botanicorum, Effigies botanicorum, 
Epistolarum collectiones, BibHothecas botanicse, Plantse sacrorum bibli- 
orum, Phytotheologi, Symbola e plantis desumta, Poemata de plantis, 
De plantis Veterum Critid, Plantarum mythicarum et magicarum his- 
toria, Collectanea Miscellanea et Diaria, Lexica varia botanica, Enco- 
mia botanices, Nomina plantarum, Methodus studii botanici. Termini 
botanici, Artes botanicse, Collectio Herbariorum, Ectypa Plantarum, 
Horti botanici (public and private, in and out of Europe), Catalogi 
Hortulanorum, Musea varia, Itinera, Geographia plantarum. Florae 
(arranged according to their respective countries), Calendaria Florae, 
Plantae fossiles, Monographiae (arranged systematically, and very use- 
ful), Monographiae plantarum officinalium, Cultura arborum pomifera- 
rum, Botanica hortensis, Cultura Florium hortensium, Botanica cecono- 
mica, Cultura et usus plantarum singularum, Plantae tinctoriae, Plantae 
utiles. Materia alimentaria, Varia potus genera, Botanica salutaria, 
Cultura et usus arborum singularum, Materia medica vegetabilis, Me- 
dicamenta varia. Classes medicamentorum, — and a number of other 
heads, generally of minor importance : indeed, we think these are 
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multiplied to such an extent as to make it extremely difficult to know 
where to look for any particular subject. Very full Indexes conclude 
the volume of 547 pages, and every botanist will have reason to thank 
Dr. Pritzel for the labour and skill he has employed in the work. It 
might have been improved by consulting the botanical libraries in 
England, if the author could have spared the time. 



Marshall, William, Esq. : "The Water-weed, Anachans Alsinastrum, 
some account of it " 8vo. Pamphlet. London, 1852. Pamplin. 
We have here a very interesting account, by a gentleman of Ely, 
Cambridgeshire, of, apparently, an imported water-plant from North 
America, where said plant, according to the declaration of the most 
distinguished North American botanist. Dr. Asa Gray, does not spread 
so as to become a nuisance, — ^yet in England in the course of a few years 
extending itself in our rivers and canals to such an extent as to become 
a great pest. This "foreigner,'' as it is called by the watermen in 
Cambridgeshire, a small insignificant-looking weed, like the smallest 
of our " Pond-weeds " (Potamopeton), in several counties of England 
now forms "large submerged masses of a striking appearance," so 
large and so dense, that the passage of boats is impeded; naviga- 
tion is stopped till a clearing takes places by manual labour; in 
short, sluices are choked by it, — the "EaUway Dock," at Ely, to 
such a degree that boats could not enter tiU several tons were re- 
moved. For further particulars, and how the extension of the plant 
to so many different counties is accomplished, we must refer our 
readers to the pages of the little brochure itself. At the commence- 
ment (and it is again more than once repeat^) a promise is given to 
discuss " who the stranger is — whence he came — how he got here — 
and by what means he is to be got rid of." All but the last pledge is 
satisfactorily redeemed : the reply to this we were rather disappointed 
to find was by an emphatic " not at all." This is poor comfort to 
those interested in our internal navigation, to our "watermen, sluice' 
keepers, rowers, swimmers, wAfishermen^^ and, last and not least, to the 
" drainage*'' of our fens. An experienced officer has asserted that the 
waters of Denver sluice, below Cambridge, have been this year a foot 
higher than in ordinary seasons, and he refers at least half this differ- 
ence to the obstructions occasioned by the presence of "Jnacharis" 
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Americas EgbvegbtaTion, etc. {The Oah-eegetation of America ; 
abridged from two popular lectures delivered before the Association 
of Natural History of Copenhagen*, and separately reprinted.) By 
Professor F.LiEBMANN. Copenhagen, 1851. Translated from the 
Danish, by Dr. Wallich, F.E.S., V.P. Linn. Soc. 

If the reader should happen to be acquainted only with ^ur own in» 
digenous Oak, though he would recognize in it a vegetable form, which 
from olden times has continued the symbol of strength and the prize of 
civic virtue, yet he would not derive from it any conception of the rich 
variety of appearances, which the tribe of Oaks developes in its distri- 
bution over the surface of the globe. The species perform so great 
a rSle in the vegetable physiognomy, exhibiting, wherever they appear, 
the chief constituents of forests, that it may perhaps be considered 
of interest to give here some account of the nature of the Oaks in 
America. We will premise some brief remarks concerning their exist- 
ence in other parts of the world. 

Up to the present time, about 230 species of oaks are known, be- 
longing principally to the northern hemisphere. To the south of the 
line they occur only on the Sunda Islands, among which, at Sumatra, 
crossed by the equator, and at Java, in lat. 8° south, there exists a nu- 
merous and highly remarkable groupe of Oaks. It is a striking fact, 
that they are entirely wanting in the temperate zone of the southern 
hemisphere, f. i., in New Zealand (35-45° S.), in Van Diemen's Land 
(42° 8.), in southern Chili, Patagonia, and Terra del Fuego (40-54° S.) ; 
the more so, because forests are found there of Beeches, which in Europe 
ordinarily accompany the Oak, and which count the majority of species 
in those very parts of the southern hemisphere. 

With respect to the distribution of the species, only 2 (3) Oaks are 
found in Europe, north of the Alps. To the south of these, in the 
southern Europe^ bordering in the Mediterranean, there are 18 species. 
That portion of western Asia which approaches nearest to the Mediter- 
ranean has 14 species. The easte^i temperate zone of Asia has 25 
species, out of which 20 belong to Japan ; India has 21, and the Islands 

* It must be borae in mind that this deservedly flomishing Society, now seventeen' 
years old, is by no means of a purely scientific nature. Communications, written or 
oral, suited to a mixed audience, are made on every alternate Sunday during the 
winter months. — Transl. 

VOL. IV. , 2 T 
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of Sunda 37 species. The northern coast-lands of Africa possess seven 
sorts, the Canary Islands (Madeira) one sort; but none is met with in 
middle and south Africa, or the islands belonging thereto. New Holland 
and Australia have no oaks, nor South America, south of the line. Thus 
Europe counts 20, Asia 97, and Africa 8 species. But since several 
of the South European Oaks occur again in Asia Minor and the ad- 
joining countries, and in northern AMca, the sum total of Oaks in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa must be reckoned at 110 species. 

From America 101 species of Oaks have already been described; 
which number, however, will probably suffer a not inconsiderable re- 
duction, when the species are critically revised. I venture, neverthe- 
less, to assert, that the American Oaks surpass in number the aggregate 
amount from all other parts of the world, with reference only to the 
forms preserved in the herbaria of Europe — nay, to those only which 
are at present in my hands*. 

It is deserving of notice, that while other parts of the world have 
several Oak-species in common, the case is not so as regards America, 
where not one single species exists from thence. The cause of this is 
to be traced, partly in the circumstance, that neither in America nor 
Asia do the Oaks extend so far north, as to be able to migrate from 
one quarter into another, where the transition is shortest ; and partly 
in the extraordinarily brief vitality of the acorn, by which the ocean is 
prevented from transporting them in a living condition, from one part 
of the globe to the other. 

As in Europe, north of the Alps, the Oaks oxe-deciduow, and continue 
leafless during all the winter, while in the Mediterranean they are ever- 
green; so also do we find, that, in North America, to the north of the 
equator, and as far as a considerable difference exists between the tem- 
perature of summer and winter, the Oaks are dedduoiM; while those in 
its tropical and subtropical zone, are evergreen. 

It has hitherto been a prevailing notion, that the oak-form is pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the temperate zone. But whether we look to 
the number of species, the beauty of the forms, or the size of par- 
ticular organs (leaves, fruits, cups), we shall find their maximum in 

♦ AmoDg the contributions to the study of American Oaks, which I have received 
from abroad, I must above all advert to the rich collection so liberally confided to me 
by Sir William J. Hooker, containing as it does, besides most of the published Ameri- 
can Oaks, a number of undescribed species also. [This note is added by desire of 
the author, in a letter to the translator.] 
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the tropical eone, that is in the Sunda Islands of the Old World, and 
tropical Mexico in the New. It must be admitted however that, in 
the hot zone, it is especially at an elevation above the sea enjoying a 
temperate climate, that the Oak predominates ; though with this ex^ 
press reservation, that, ordinarily, the conditions of vegetation are far 
more favourable in the temperate mountain region within the tropics, 
than in the temperate zone, which has commonly been placed on a 
parallel with the former ; for, neither in the seasons, nor between night 
and day, is the difference so great in the temperate region of the 
tropical zone, as in the temperate zone ; and the quantity of rain, that 
important condition of vegetation, is far more considerable within, than 
without the tropics, and increases much at mountain elevations in tro- 
pical countries. 

Moreover, it must not to be supposed, that it is in the temperate 
zone, where the Oak developes itself most favourably, with regard to 
the appliances of its wood for useful purposes ; or where its trunk 
attains the greatest size. There are as mighty Oaks in the torrid zone 
with perhaps higher trunks, though scarcely of greater diameter ; and 
as regards the hardness of its wood, many of the Mexican species 
greatly exceed those of the temperate zone in that respect, so that the 
wood is hardly to be wrought by means of ordinary tools ; nay, on ac- 
count of its iron-hardness and toughness it is converted into tools, 
which in other parts are made of nfietal. 

It is known that there are Oaks in the south of Europe, Asia Minor, 
and in northern Africa with edible fruits {QMercm esculeHta, Ilew, BaJ^ 
lota); the acorns being sold like our filberts and walnuts. Eich 
as America is in Oaks, not a single esculent species was known until 
within the last few years. (>aptain Fremont became acquainted with 
such a species among the indigenous Indian tribes of the western slope 
of the Upper-Califoniian CordilleraSy who collect the acorns for winter 
store, and to a great extent are supported by them. The species is 
Quercus Hindsii, described already by Hooker and Arnott in the col- 
lections brought home from Captain Beechey's Expedition ; though the 
use of the fruit as an article of food, was unknown before the journey 
of Fremont. 

A small group of deciduous Oaks, not ripening their fruit until the 
second year, is peculiar to North America. To it belong Q. FkeUot, 
Banist^riy rubra, coccinea, tinctoriay palustrts, and others. Likewise 
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some species, whose leaves become blood-red towards the fall, thereby 
unparting to the forests in autumn, a magnificent appearance ; among 
these are Q, coccinea and rubra. I now go on to sketch out the Oak- 
•vegetation of America, proceeding from north to south. 

The belt within which the Oak makes its appearance in America, 
may be placed at between 60^ and 2° N. ; consequently it does not ap- 
proach, much less pass the equator, but disappears with three species 
in the Cordilleras of New Granada. The northern limit is at bO° N. 
t)n the western side of Nootka Sound (according to Luis Nee). In 
the interior of British North America, Oaks occur, as far as the 
southern shore of Lake Winnipeg, where the mean summer heat is 
-^ 19° C, and the mean winter cold — 10° 0. On the eastern side they 
hardly ascend to the north of Quebec in 47° north. It appears, hence, 
that they follow nearly that line (isotherm) whose mean heat is + 5° C. 
It is interesting to notice that, while the Oak in Europe, on the western 
side of Norway, extends up to Molde and Ghristianssimd (65° N.), its 
north boundary descends considerably southwards in the interior of the 
continent, and closely following the isotherm quoted, + 5° C, which 
touches Christiania, Stockholm (60°), and Moscow, continues through 
Siberia and Mongolia, and ends on the coast of North China, where 
it sinks down to 50° N. 

In Canada the most northern kind is Q. aHa, a large tree, sixty feet 
high, producing very good timber. Q, tinctoria exceeds this in size, 
attaining sixty to eighty feet in height, and six to ten feet in diameter ; 
-it spreads considerably over North America, as far down as Georgia, 
furnishing the best timber for building piu-poses in the Northern States. 
Q. rubra extends to the Alleghanies, and reaches a height of as far as 
ninety or a hundred feet. Q. obtusUoba is spread along the east side of 
North America quite down to Florida ; it is a tree of the size of Q. dlha. 
There is finally a shrubby sort (Q. Banisteri) which reaches down to 
Virginia. 

' The area of the United States is of such immense magnitude, and 
the climate is so much diversified, that it is expedient to separate 
the Oak-forms of the Eastern and Western States, of the Northern 
States with temperate climate, and the Southern with subtropical cli- 
mate. We may observe, generally, that the species of Oaks in the 
United States increase steadily towards the south, and, stretching into 
the interior from the eastern side, cross the Apalachians and Alleghanies, 
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but disappear altogether in the vast prairies, which extend from the 
westward of those mountains to the Eocky Mountains. In this kst 
great mountain-chain, the Oak seems altogether to be wanting, owing 
principally, perhaps, to the circumstance that, in ascending from the 
Prairies, its elevation above the ocean at the very base is such, that 
the Oak can no longer exist. The dry continental climate of the Kocky 
Mountains co-operates probably with equal force in producing this 
deficiency. The Oaks on the western side are different from those on 
the eastern ; the only exception being Q. rubra. 

The most important forest Oaks in those Eastern States, which have 
a temperate climate, are Q. coccinea, a tree eighty feet in height, 
reaching as far as Greorgia ; Q. Prlnus, extending from Pennsylvania to 
Florida ; Q,oUvaformi8, which occurs on the shores of the river Hudson ; 
Q, triloba, nigra, and falcata. 

Many of the North American forests are known to be very swampy ; 
and such are chiefly formed of three species, namely, Q. PheUos, 
attaining a height of sixty feet, and extending to Florida ; Q. Frinus, 
var. palmtria, and Q. palustris, which spreads especially over Pennsyl- 
vania, 

The Southern, or so-called Slave States, possessing a warm, temperate 
or subtropical climate, produce, besides the above-mentioned sorts found 
in the Northern States, a number of peculiar Oaks, amongst which we 
will enumerate in this place Q. macrocarpa, in the States west of the 
Alleghanies ; Q. cinerea, a low tree of Virginia and Georgia ; and Q. 
virens, the ;iorthemmost of the United States evergreen Oaks, attain- 
ing a height of forty to fifty feet, spreading over Virginia, Florida, and 
the Valley of the Mississippi, and being of great value, as the best naval 
timber-tree of the Southern States. In swampy forests from Carolina 
to Florida, is found Q. lyrata; and from Maryland to Florida Q. 
aquatica, having a height of sixty feet. 

As yet the botany of the western coast of the United States and 
California has been but imperfectly explored. We are indebted to Ned, 
Douglas, Coulter, Hartweg, and Fremont for what is known of the 
Oaks of those parts. Q. rubra has already been named as spreading 
over the western side. As peculiar forms must be mentioned Q. agri- 
folia, the leaves of which resemble the Holly ; Q. Garryana, Q. Dou- 
glasii, Q. denmflora, a magnificent tree, which is remarkably like the 
Chestnut, and in appearance very foreign from American Oaks, and 
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in ibis respect corresponding more with the Chinese and Himalayan 
sorts ; and finally the before-mentioned Q, Hindsii with eatable fruit. 
Most of the North-west American and the Califorman species descend 
from the mountains into the plains ; the evergreen species extend on 
the west coast further into the north, than on the east coast, which is 
caused by the milder climate derived from the warm currents of the 
South Sea. 

Before quitting the temperate North America, we may point out the 
following common characters of its Oaks : deep-lobed leaves predomi* 
nate, giving the trees an habitual likeness with our North European 
sorts ; most species have small oval fruits, and these are generally sessile, 
or very short-peduncled. 

New Mexico and Texas, which have been visited botanically by 
Berlandier, Lindheimer, Fendler, Wright, and Drummond, have a sub- 
tropical climate, and, as regards their Oaks, correspond much with the 
southernmost United States. Thus we meet again here with Q. virenSy 
which makes its appearance under an incredible variety of forms; 
Q. cinerea, falcata, lyrata, aquatica, niffra, Floridana, and Q. GambeUii 
from the mountains in the vicinity of Santa Fe. Most species extend 
as far as the equator. 

Previous to entering upon our account of the Oak-region of Mexico, 
we have to observe that the entire West Indian Archipelago is destitute 
of Oaks, which is somewhat surprising, since several of the islands have 
a considerable size and rise into respectable mountains, where even the 
fir-tribe makes its appearance. Properties of the soil unfavourable for 
the production of the Oak, are probably the cause of this, though I 
know too Httle of West Indian geognosy, to form any correct opinion 
on this subject. 

Wherever I have met with Oaks on the continent of America, I have 
found them growing in a very heavy clay, deep red from irou, and 
wholly wanting all chalk admixture. In those parts of Cuba which I 
visited, I nowhere observed that sort of soil ; but the day was mixed 
with chalk. I am ignorant of the condition, in this respect, of the 
more elevated mountains of Cuba, especially in the eastern part of 
Sierra Maestra, where it might be expected to find Oaks in high situa* 
tions, but where none are as yet known to exist. 

We now come to the tropical zone of continental America, where 
the genus attains its maximum. The reason why Mexico is so ex- 
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tremely interesting, in regard to its vegetable geography, is its ex- 
treme inequaKty of surface, producing often the greatest differences of 
climate, at very short distances ; all the changes, from the most scorch- 
ing tropical lowland, to the region of perpetual snow, may be experienced 
within one single day's journey. To note down the influence, which 
these different conditions exercise on such a large genus as the Oak, 
would be very instructive to the botanist. 

It is inexpedient to treat of the production of Oaks of Mexico as a 
whole ; the best plan will be to divide the species into groups, accord- 
ing to the elevation at which they occur. When it is considered, that 
Oaks are found in Mexico, from the level of the ocean, to a height of 
12,000 feet, and to an amount at least of eighty known species, notwith- 
standing that only one-half of its area has been investigated, it may be 
easily understood, that such a division becomes necessary ; although, 
on the other hand, the theme is too manifold, to admit of being ex- 
hausted in this place. Nor is this, perhaps, required, since our sole 
object is to exhibit, in large features, the geographical relations of a 
tribe of plants in one part of the world, by explaining the changes 
which its species undergo from the north to the south, from the lowland 
to high localities. I deem it most suitable, therefore, to consider the 
Mexican Oaks as they exhibit themselves to the traveller, who proceeds 
right across from the eastern coast westward, until he descends on the 
opposite side, to the shores of the South Sea ; which route will carry 
him across the loftiest mountains of the country. 
{To be continued.) 
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AQUIFOLIACEiE*. 

1. Hex cinerea. Champ., sp. n. ; glabra, ramulis novellis angulatis, 
foliis brevissime petiolatis oblongis paucidentatis basi obtusis sub- 

* Omitted among Pofypetala, where it might have been better placed next to 
Celasiraeea, although usuany gamopetalous. 
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cordatisve ooriaceis, floribus sabsessilibus glomeratis tetrameris, pe- 
talis subdistinctis. — Frutex, ramulis crassiuscalis, cortice cinerea. 
Folia majora 4 poll, longa, 1^2 poll, lata, obtusa t. in acumen breve 
obtasum producta, margine breviter et remotiuscule calloso-dentata, 
subtus pallentia, supra uon uitentia, petiolo crasso 1-2 lin. longo, 
omnia basi quam in afHuibus midto latiora ; minora ssepe obovata. 
Florea per 8-15 in glomerulos globosos collecti, pedunculo communi 
subnullo, pedicellis raro lineam longis. Bractea squamseformes, 
parvae. Flores quam in /. Aquifolio paulo minores. Calycia dentes 
lati, brevissimi, minute ciliolati. Stamina petala aequantia, fila- 
mentis crassiusculis. Ovarium subglobosum, disco stigmatoso supe- 
ratum, 4-Ioculare. Bacca 3 lin. diametro, baud apiculata. 
In a ravine of Mount Victoria. The very short petiole and the 

blunt base of the leaves readily distinguish this species from all others 

known to me. 

2. Hex gracilijlora. Champ., sp. n. ; glabra, ramulis teretibus, foliis 
elliptico- y. obovali-oblongis obtusis pancidentatis basi in petiolum 
longiusculum angustatis coriaceis nitidis, umbellis subsessilibus, pe- 
dicellis gracilibus, floribus tetrameris, coroUis profiinde fissis, bacca 
mutica. — Arhor^ ramulis in vivo purpurascentibus, sicdtate fuscis, 
apice vix sub folia angulatis mox teretibus. Folia majora 3-3i poll, 
longa, 12-15 lin. lata, acumine obtuso vix distincto, dentibus paucis 
brevibus subcallosis, petiolo 6-7 lin. longo ; minora 1-2-poUicaria, 
obtusiora, integriora ; inferiora fere obovata ; omnia consistentia lau- 
rina, supra nitida, subtus pallida, costa subtus elevata, venis diver- 
gentibus ramosis parum prominentibus. Florum fasciculi axillares, 
pedunculo communi subnullo v. hinc inde semilineam longo. Fe- 
dicelli marium 15-20, graciles, 8-4 lin. longi, hermaphroditorum 
paulo breviores et saepius pauciores. Calycis dentes breves, orbi- 
culati, ciliolati, Petala basi breviter connata, 1^ lin. longa, orbicu- 
lata, per anthesin reflexa, exteriora leviter ciliata. FilamerUa petalis 
subaequilonga, antheris parvis. Ovarium depresso-globosimi, stig- 
mate disciformi. Bacca purpurea, globosa, magnitudine pisi. 
Common in the Happy Valley woods. 

3. Ilex memecyltfolia, Champ., sp. n. ; glabra, ramulis subteretibus, fo- 
liis breviter petiolatis ovatis obovatis v. rarius oblongis integerrimis 
coriaceis nitidulis subaveniis, umbellis sessilibus, pedicellis rigidulis 
flore vix longioribus, floribus tetrameris, corollis profunde flssis, bacca 
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umbonata. — Frutex ramosissimus. Folia ssepius 1-1 ^ poll. loDga, 
7-11 lin. lata, obtusa v. in acumen breve producta, basi acuta, mar- 
gine recurvo saBpe purpurascente et constanter integerrimo, petiolo 
1-2 lin. longo, costa subtus prominente vems inconspicuis, supra 
viridia, subtus pallida, in sicco ssepe flavicantia. Fasciculi axillares, 
3-6-flori, pedunculo communi subnullo, pediceUis 1-2 lin. longis. 
Calyda dentes breves, lati, non ciliati. Petala alba, lineam longa, 
ad quartam partem connata. Filamenta antheris paulo longiora. 
JBaoca coccinea, pisi magnitudine, stylo brevi crasso apiculata. 
A veiy common shrub on the hills. Besides the form above de- 
scribed, the specimens indicate two distinct varieties : /3. nummularia, 
with small, broadly obovate, and usually retuse leaves, and y. oblongi- 
folia, with narrow acuminate leaves, near three inches long, and rather 
longer pedicels, but the leaves are perfectly entire, and of the same 
consistence and colour, and the berries scarlet and apiculate as in the 
more common form. 

4. Hex viridis. Champ., sp. n. ; glabra, ramulis angulato-striatis, foliis 
petiolatis ovatis denticulatis basi acutis tenuiter coriaceis nitidis, pe- 
diceUis foemineis solitariis petiolo longioribus, floribus tetrameris, 
corollis ad medium divisis, bacca obtusa. — Frutex 2-3-pedalis, ramo- 
sissimus, ramulis foliisque Isete virentibus. Folia 1-1 i poll, longa, 
6-9 Hn. lata, obtusa v. breviter acuminata, rarius acutiuscula, cre- 
naturis parvis subcallosis v. rarius apiculatis. Florum foemineorum 
pedicelli 3-4 lin. longi, superne incrassati. Calffcis lobi brevissimi, 
orbiculati. Corolla subrotata, 3 lin. diametro, lobis latis orbiculatis. 
Filamenta brevissima, antheris ovatis. Ovarium ovoideo-oblongum, 
disco stigmatoso crassissimo truncato. Bacca purpurea, globosa, 
4-5 lin. diametro, baud apiculata, tetrapyrena. 
On the hills, flowering in April. According to Major Champion, 
the male individuals (which I have not seen) have their flowers several 
together in axillary corymbs. 

5. Ilex aspreUa, Champ. — Frinos atiprellus. Hook, et Am. Bot. 
Beech, p. 176. t. 36. 

Victoria Peak and Little Hong-Kong. This spedes is allied to the 
last, but is readily distinguished by the thinner acuminate leaves, slender 
pedicels, triangular lobes of the calyx, etc. The flowers in my speci- 
men are usually tetramerous, but they are occasionally pentamerous and 
even hexamerous. 

VOL. IV. 2 u 
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. The above two species, although more decidedly diosdoos than many 
others, cannot be genericaUj distinguished from Ilex. In almost all 
the Eastern species at least there appears to be a tendency to sexual 
separation, or at any rate to a predominance of each of the sexes in dif- 
ferent individuals. The male individuals have usually the flowers more 
numerous in each &scicle, the pedicels more slender, the filaments 
longer, and the ovary often quite rudimentary ; the females (which are 
always to a certain degree apparently hermaphrodite) have the flowers 
few in each axil or solitary, the pedicels usually thickened under the 
flower, the stamens always present, but with short filaments and perhaps 
sterile anthers, and a perfect ovary. The number of parts of the flower, 
etc., although constantly quaternary in some species, varies in others 
in fours, fives, or sixes, and is occasionally even reduced to threes. 

6. lleji pubescens. Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 176. t. 35. 

Subarboreous, in the Happy Valley woods. Flowers in April, nu- 
merous, b'ght lilac, sometimes white. There is also a smaller variety, 
with much smaller leaves, minutely denticulate, the teeth mucronate ; 
it forms a shrub on bare hills, with a scarlet berry. 

0L£ACE^. 

1 . Fraxinus (Omus) retwa. Champ., sp. n. (vel var. F. Jhriiunda ?) ; 
foliolis subquinis longe petioktis ovatis v. ovali-lanceolatis acumi- 
natis basi rotundatis dentibus parvis ineequalibus, paniculis laxis 
multifioris, petalis oblongo-linearibus obtusiusculis, samaris oblongo- 
linearibus retusis glabris. — FoUola 2-5 poll, longa, 1-1 \ poll, lata, 
petiolulo 4-6-lineari. Samara 10-12 lin. longae. 

Woods in the Happy Valley, near the WaterfaD, flowering early in 
spring. It is closely allied to F, floribundu, Wall., from Nepal, to 
F, urophyUa, Wall., from Silhet, and to F. longictispk^ Sieb. et Zucc., 
from Japan, and it is not improbable that the whole may be mere 
varieties of one species. 

2. Olea marffinata. Champ., sp. n. ; foliis elliptico-oblongis obtusis v. 
vix acuminatis basi angustatis crasso-coriaceis glaberrimis nitidis 
calloso-marginatis, paniculis 1-3 axillaribus petiolo paulo longiori- 
bus, corollsB lobis latis tubo fiequilongis. — Bamuli crassi, cortice cine- 
rascente. Folia ad apices conferta, opposita, 2J-5 poll, loiiga, 1-1 J 
poll, lata, apice nunc rotundata nunc breviter et obtuse acuminata, 
utrinque viridia, costa subtus elevata, venis obscuris, petiolo 8-12 
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liiL longo, rigido, supra piano, basi incrassato. Pankula tliyrsoideee 
V. subcorymbosae, raro pollicares, densiflorsB, tenuissime puberulaB, 
ramulis oppositis. Bractea lineari-carinataB, 1-2 lia. longse. More$ 
abortu subdioici; Masculi: — Gallic 8emi-4!-fidus, lobis triangulari- 
bus obtusis subciliolatis tubo corollse paulo brevioribus. Corolla 
tubus latus, 1 liu. longus, lobi lati obtusi 1 lin. longi. FUamenta 
usque ad apicem tubi adnata. Anthera corollam sBquantes. Ovarium 
depresso-globosum, obsolete biloculare, oyulis inconspicuis, stylo 
nullo. Flores fertUe^ non vidi. Infloreacentia speciminis fructiferi 
eadem ac marium nisi minus ramosa. Drupa obloDgse, fere 6 lin. 
loiigae, pericarpio tenui, putamine lignoso, abortu monospermo. 
Near the top of the Waterfall in tlie Happy Valley. With flowers 
of the size of those of Cfragram^ but differently shaped, this species 
has the inflorescence of some species of De Candolle's first division of 
Eucleay and leaves different from any Olea known to me. 
3. Ligustrum Sineme (Lour. FU Cochinch. p. 19 P) ; foliis ovatis^ v. 
ovato-lanceolatis subtus ramisque pubescentibus, paniculis axillaribus 
terminalibusque densis multifloris, calyce obsolete dentato, corollse 
tubo brevissimo incluso, bacca globosa. — Affine X. Nepalensif sed folia 
multo minora, calyx subinteger et bacc8B globosae nee eUipticse. 
Cultivated, but found also frequently by roadsides, though perhaps 
not truly indigenous. No. 155 of Fortune's plants appears to be the 
same, and 'I should also, from the characters given, refer to the same 
species the Olea Walpersiana and the OUa comanguinea of Hance 
(Walp. Ann. Bot. vol. iii. p. 17, 18). No. A 64 of Fortune's Amoy 
collection is nearly allied, but smoother, and is probably the Ligustrum 
Stauntoniy DC. No. A 6 of the same collection agrees very well with 
Japanese specimens of lAgmtrum Ibota, Sieb. et Zucc. 

Jasmines. 

1. . Jasminum j?a»icwZfl^«w, Roxb. — ^DC, Prodr. vol. viii. p. 310. 

Common on the Victoria Peak and other ravines. 

2. Jasminum officinale , Linn. ? 

A mere fragment in Col. Eyre's collection. 

Apoctne^. 

Of the genus Melodinus there are three forms, all very similar to 
each other as well as to the M. monogynus of Roxburgh in general ap- 
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pearance. They are all found growing together and flowering abont 
the same time, in April and May, and might readily be considered as 
mere varieties of one species, were it not for considerable differences in 
the form of the lobes of the corolla, and in the corona or scales which 
crown its mouth, which have even induced Mr. Hance to propose one of 
them as a distinct genus. All three, as well as M, tnonoffynus, are tall 
creepers, with ovate-oblong or oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, smooth 
and shining leaves, and terminal corymbs of numerous more or less 
sweet-scented white flowers, with the throat yellow. The corona con- 
sists of five scales, which are either free or more or less united into a 
five-lobed cup, each scale being entire or more or less bifid. Major 
Champion has also observed a difference in the shape of the fruit, as 
to one species at least, but this point requires further investigation. 
The following are the Hong-Kong species*. 

1. Melodinus fimformis, Champ., sp. n. ; cymis terminalibus, oorollse 
lobis oblongis falcatis edentulis, coronse squamis 5 subdistinctis brevi- 
bus latis retusis subbifidisve viUosis, bacca fusifonni. — Folia quam 
in M, monogyno breviora, summa interdum subtus leviter puberula. 
CynuB pauciflorse, puberuke. LoH calycmi obtusiusculi. Corolla 
multo major quam in M, monogyno^ leviter odorata. Tuims intus 

' supra staminum insertionem pilosiusculus. Corona squamee nunc 
fere distinctse, nunc breviter in annulum connatae. Bacca (ex 
Champ.) magnitudine Mali mzgoris, fosiformis v. interdum sub- 
pyriformis. 

2. Melodinus IcetuSy Champ., sp. n. ; cymis terminalibus, corollse lobis 
obovato-falcatis hinc obtuse 1-2-dentatis, coronee squamis longius- 
cule exsertis semi-bifidis basi leviter connatis (bacca globosa?). — 
Folia omnino M, monogyni. Floret majores, in cymas amplas laxe 
dispositi. Corona tubum corollsB lineis 1^ superans, intus villosula, 
squamis lobisve erectis angustis bifidis. 

* The following diagnosis, taken from Silhet specimens, will distinguish the true 
M. monogynus, Roxb. : cymis terminalibus, corollse lobis oblongis falcatis edentulis, 
coronse squamis 5 distinctis brevibus lanceolatis integris longe pilosis, bacca globosa. 
A. De Candolle, it is true, says there are two scales opposite each lobe of the corolla, 
making ten in all, but this is evidently a mistake, for in all the Silhet specimens I 
have seen there are but five as described by Roxburgh and figured by Wight. There 
are indeed occasionally in all these Melodini one or two small smooth scales at the 
base of the lobes of the corolla above the corona, but they appear to be quite inde- 
pendent and very irregular in their presence, number, or size, and might suggest the 
propriety of re-uniting the genus Bicorona, A. DC, with Melodinw. 
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I have a specimen of the same form, gathered by Mr. Edgeworth in 
a garden at Dahra, in North India, and communicated to me under the 
name of M, monofffpits. 

3. Melodinua suaPiolens, Champ.; cymis terminalibus, corollse lobis 
suborbiculato-falcatis (fere dolabriformibus) hinc bidentatis, corona 
campanulata 8emi-5-fida lobis integris, bacca globosa. — Lycimna 
suaveolena, Hance in Walp. Ann. Bot.' vol. iii. p. 31 . — Folia quam in 
M, monogyno breviora et latiora. Florea ejusdem magnitudine, sed 
forma loborum valde diversa. Corona tubum linea una superans, 
squamis constanter ad medium connatis. 

All the above Mehdim require further examination of a considerable 
number of individuals from different localities, to ascertain the specific 
value of the distinctions observed. 

Mr. Hance is probably correct in his suggestion, that Oneinus of 
Loureiro, hitherto considered as a doubtful Myrsinea^ must be allied 
to, if not a species of, Melodinua, 
4. Leuconotis, sp. n. ? 

Of this curious-looking plant I have only small side-branches, 
gathered by Colonel Eyre, and all in an abnormal proliferous state. 
I refer them to Leuconotis on account of the tetramerous flowers, caly- 
cine glands, hypocrateriform corolla, without scales in the throat, and 
bilocular ovarium ; but I am unable to characterize them as a species, 
for I have no stem-leaves, and the coroUas are green and herbaceous, 
and therefore probably in an abnormal state, although bearing stamina, 
apparently perfect. These specimens are two or three inches long and, 
from their ramification, are probably proliferous inflorescences. In the 
lower part they bear a few flowers with a short tube to the corolla, and 
obovate green lobes about three lines long, and four stamens inserted 
in the mouth of the tube, an exceedingly short annular disc round the 
ovary, the style shorter than the corolla, and bifid at the apex, several 
minute ovules in each cell of the ovary. The leafy branches all pro- 
ceed from the centre of a flower, of which the calyx is unaltered, the 
lobes of the corolla form a verticil of four obovate equal leaves round 
the base of the branch, there are no stamens, and the upper part of 
the branch is crowded with leaves. These are opposite, obovate or 
oblong, obtuse, membranaceous, 9 to 15 Hues long, and sessile, but very 
much narrowed at the base. Immediately above each pair, and alternat- 
ing with them, are a pair of reduced leaves or scales, very short and 
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broad at the base, and tenniiuituig in a long point like the stipules of a 
Tarameay or of some other BMacetB, It would be interesting to procure 
this plant in its natural state, to compare it with this singular deformity. 
5. Alyxia SineiuiSy Champ., sp. n. ; foliis oppositis temisYC parvis ova- 
fibus oboYatisTc obtnsis retusisque coriaceis margine crasso recurvo, 
paniculis folio multo brevioribus subsessilibus dense multifloris, co- 
roUse parvse tubo calyce vix duplo longiore. — ffabiius et folia fere 
A, buwtfoUa. Notes minores et numerosiores quam in omnibus spe- 
ciebus mihi notis. Band dongati, tortuosi, diffusi v. subscandentes. 
Folia breviter petiolata, raro poUioe longiore, nitida, prseter costam 
mediam avenia, in vivo (ex Champ.) subdiaphana, sueco lacteo. Fa- 
nicula ovoidese, vix semipollicares, ramulis oppositis cymosis. Brae- 
tea parvse, latse, squamseformes. ilores 2 lin. longi. CalycU lobi 
' erassiuscuU, obtusi, glabri v. vix minute dliati, eglandulosi. CoroUa 
alba, tubo medio inflato apice oonstrioto intus subglabro, lobis parvis 
ovatis. Ovaria sessilia, basi pilosa. Bacca longiuscule stipitatae, 
monospermsB v. in articulos duos monospermos dinssB, ellipsoidese. 
Endocarpium albidum, reticulato-yenosum. Seminu albumen osseum, 
ruminatum ; embryo curvatus, radicula longa. 
Exceedingly common on rocky hills and in woods, having a strag- 
gling or climbing habit. 

6. Cerbera Odollam, Gsertn.— A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 353. 
Bather scarce in Hong-Kong, growing chiefly towards the sea-shore. 

7. Vinca rosea, Linn. — A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 382. 
Apparently wild, but probably not really indigenous to Hong-Kong. 

8. Strophanthus divergens. Grab.— A. DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 417. 
Abundant in Hong-Kong, in spots near the level of the sea, flower- 
ing in March and April. 

9. Ehynchospennuray««f»i«OMfe«, lindl. in Journ. Hort. Soc. vol. i. p. 74. 

et in Paxt. Fl. Card. vol. ii. p. 26. f. 147. — var. minor, glaberrima. 

Abundant on the top of Mount Qough. The anthers are inserted 
about the middle of the tube of the corolla. The style is expanded 
into a peltate disc immediatdy under the oblong stigmatic apex. The 
plant generally agrees with Lindley's figure and description, except that 
it is smaller, and perfectly smooth, and the peduncles are shorter. 
Fortune's specimens, A 53, on the other hand, are larger and more 
hairy, and have the peduncles rather longer than is represented by 
Lindley. Malouetia Anatica, Sieb. et Zucc, £rom Japan, is a closely 
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allied thougli distinct species, and Holarrhena affinu^ Hook, et Am., 

(with which I am unacquainted) is probably also a congener, but as 

the seeds of none of these plants are known, it remains as yet very 

uncertain whether they really belong to Rhynchoapermum, 

10. AganosmaP kmSy Champ., sp. n. ; glabra, foliis oblongis lanoeola- 

tisve utrinque angustatis, oorymbis temiinalibus, calyce eglanduloso, 

tubo corollse multo breviore, ovariis brevissimis nectarium superan- 

tibus. — GauUs scandens. Folia 2-3-pollioflri.i, crassiuscula, pauci- 

Tenia. CorymH pedunculati, laxiuscidi, multiflori. Bractea parvse, 

acutse; CoroUa tubus 2 lin. longus, iiitus pubescens, lobis angustis 

obliqiiis supra piibescentibus. Stamina prope basin tubi inserta, 

filamentis brevissimis. Nectarium truncatum, minute 5-dentatum, 

Ovaria 2, distincta, stylo brevissimo, stigmateP subsessili crasso 

oblongo apice minute acuminato et bilobo. 

In a ravine. Flowers white. It was gathered also by Mr. Hinds, 
but in very young bud only, and I formerly thought it might be the 
Holarrhena cffinis of Hooker and Amott ; but Migor Champion's speci- 
mens are in good flower and do not agree with their description. I 
refer it to Aganosma, of which it has the inflorescence and flowers, but 
until the fruit is known it will be impossible to determine its genus 
with certainty. 

11. Ecdysanthera roaea. Hook, et Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 198. t. 42. 
Kavines at West Point, in the Happy Valley. Flowering about May. 

12. Pottsia CantoniensiSy Hook, et Am. Bot. Beech, p. 199. t. 43. 
Hong Kong. 

{To be continued.) 



Notes on the Sandwich Islands; hy Bebthold Seemann. 

Of the twelve islands which compose the Sandwich, or as it is now 
generally termed, the Hawaiian Group, Oahu is one of secondary mag- 
nitude, covering a superficial area of 530 square miles. It owes its 
origin to volcanic action and the busy operation of corals, and is tra- 
versed from north-west to south-east by a ridge of steep mountains, 
the summits of which are nearly always enveloped in clouds or deluged 
with rain. Numerous streams descend from these heights, sometimes 
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aa little springs, more frequently forming cascades, which, after irri- 
gating the lower lands, and diffusing freshness and verdure, discharge 
their waters into the Pacific Ocean. 

The valley of Nuuanu, in the vicinity of Honolulu, which was formerly 
a mere wilderness, is now intersected by substantial roads, and con- 
verted into plantations and gardens, between which the still primitive 
huts of the natives, and the country houses of the foreign inhabitants 
of Honolulu, shaded by Koa, Hau, and Kukui-trees, display them- 
selves; while at a distance the mountain-chain arises, presenting, 
from the constant moving of the clouds overhanging it, the luxuriance 
of its vegetation, and its deep nooks and grooves, a variety of tints 
and a change of light and shade truly enchanting. 

In advancing towards the north of the island the road gradually 
ascends until it reaches a broad chasm, where the mountain seems to 
have been torn asunder. A strong breeze rushes into your face, you 
stand on the edge of a yawning precipice — ^the celebrated Pali. Your 
heart shudders at the thought that here the victorious Kamehameha 
drove over his vanquished enemies, and that here the unfortunate 
wretches, instead of finding refiige in the fastnesses of the mountains, 
were doomed to perish. Your cheeks flush, your pulse beats quicker 
as imagination paints with vivid colours that historical scene, and you 
fancy you see the fugitives one after the other pushed over the edge, 
their bodies falling, touching the bottom, and dashed to atoms. 

Having recovered from the surprise, a view opens which quickly 
dispels the gloomy thoughts of by-gone days, and the fear which 
the unexpected appearance of the precipice and the violence of the 
wind were calculated to produce. Beneath stretches the smiling 
district of Koolau, a grassy, undulating country, dotted with groves of 
Screw-pines and Breadfruit-trees, the true physiognomy of a Polyne- 
sian landscape. Here and there are rivulets winding their courses 
through verdant plains, farms surrounded by plantations, and, at a dis- 
tance, on a fine-looking bay, arises the village of Kaneohe, with its 
church, its court-house, and its extensive fish-ponds, the whole beauti- 
fully contrasting with the broad ocean, which, like a silvery belt, en- 
circles all, and bounds the view on the distant horizon. 

Oahu, although situated within the limits of the tropics, and de- 
prived of the cooling influence of snow-capped mountains, has by no 
means a hot climate. During nine months of the year, from the be 
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ginning of March to the end of November, the sun's rays are moderated 
by the trade-winds, which sweep with more or less force over the island, 
and occasion a considerable reduction of temperature. In the rainy 
season, the three months that the trade-wind does not blow, the sun 
has travelled too far to the south to cause an oppressive degree of heat ; 
the thermometer never rising above 80° Fahr., nor falling below 50°. 
In summer the air is pure and refreshing, the sky of an azure blue, 
and the sun brilliant. No wonder that in such a climate little sickness 
prevails, that epidemics are almost unknown, and that contagious dis- 
eases, except those of a cutaneous nature, have not yet extended their 
influence to these shores. 

The flora is neither strictly tropical, nor does it exhibit the features 
common in the temperate zone, rather a mixture of both. This re- 
mark, however, only applies to the aspect ; in analysing the vegetation 
more closely we find that the greater number of its components are 
derived from the eastern parts of Asia, and that Polynesia, the shores 
of Australia, and the continent of America, have contributed their 
share. To the philosopher who attempts to account for the geography 
of plants, the Hawaiian flora presents a problem difficult to solve. 
That the greater part of the vegetation, like the branch of the human 
family which inhabits the groupe, should originally have come from a 
direction contrary to that of the trade-wind, must ever excite speculation, 
and suggest the idea that in the distribution of organized beings Nature 
probably employed other means than merely those afforded by the cur- 
rents of the atmosphere, the waves of the ocean, or the caprice of man. 

A considerable portion of the vegetation, nearly one-third, consists of 
Ferns, those graceful forms which engage the attention of every observer. 
Of Palms only a single species, the Cocoa-nut, is found in Oahu, 
but two kinds of Livistonia in the other islands of this groupe ; the 
rest of the flora is principally composed of Myrtles, Grasses, Sedges, 
Mimosea, and Arums. It is strange that there are so few plants pe- 
culiar to the groupe, and there is reason to suppose that when the sur- 
rounding countries have been thoroughly examined, the number will be 
still less. 

But whatever may be the component parts of the Hawaiian flora, or 
from whatever quarters it may have been derived, it presents a great 
variety of useful plants. Some afford the choicest wood, equally 
adapted for ornamental furniture, and the construction of coarser archi- 

VOL. IV. 2 X 
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tectaral works ; others yield spontaneously abundant harvests of de- 
licious fruit, only waiting for bands to gather them ; while again a 
considerable number bear tubers and conns, which contain a quantity 
of farinaceous substance, enabling the natives to prepare not only their 
own food, but also Arrow-root for exportation. 

Some of the islands, especially Maui and Hawai, produce 8e?ei*al 
species of beautiful fancy wood. In 1850 King Kamehameha III. 
presented to Her Britannic Majesty a circular table, solely composed 
of these. In its centre were inlaid the royal arms, well developed with 
the different woods, but the greater part of the table consisted of the 
Koa (Acacia heterophyUa^ WiUd.), the light yellow tint and feathery 
appearance of which render it an elegant material for every kind of 
ornamental furniture, while its toughness and durability equally qualify 
it for the construction of the native canoes*. The Ohiaai {JainhoM 
MalaccensiSy De Cand.) and the Kou (Cordia subcordata. Lam.) also 
have a wood used by cabinet-makers and carpenters. That of the 
Ohiaai was considered sacred in the time of paganism, and served for 
carving idols. The Oahu Sandal-wood (Sanialum paniculatum, Hook, 
et Arn.), the Hiahi, or Laau-ala (fragrant wood) of the Hawaiians, 
is now to be found in only one place, called Kuaohe. Of the splendid 
groves, with the produce of which formerly so many ships were laden, 
but a few isolated bushes remain, and these would probably have dis- 
appeared had they not been protected by the law, and thus escaped 
being converted into fuel. The specimens now to be seen do not ex- 
ceed three feet in height, and an inch in diameter ; they are growing 
on the slopes of hills, close to the sea. 

Numerous plants are used as articles of food. The root of the Ki 
(DracoTia terminalis, Linn.), which has a sweetish-bitter taste, is baked 
between heated stones, and eaten ; formerly an intoxicating beverage 
was extracted from it. The stem of the plant, it may be added, is 
used for hedges, and the leaves for thatching, and wrapping up bundles 
of food, fish, charcoal, etc. The leaves serve also among the native 
women as a medium of communicating ideas, which appears to be some- 
what similar to the Quipos of the ancient Peruvians ; the leaves are re- 
reduced to narrow shreds, and by making in them certain folds and knots 
the object is effected. The unexpanded fronds of the Kikawaiko, a fern, 

* The statement of a recent traveller, that the canoes of the Hawaiians are made 
of the trunk of the Cocoa-nut Palm, is erroneous. 
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are considered a delicacy by the Hawaiians ; but it must be confessed, 
that to a European they taste insipid, resembling in flavour more the 
white of a raw egg than any other substance. The fleshy trunks of the 
Ape^ an Aroidea, with leaves measuring from eight to twelve feet in cir- 
cumference, after having been roasted, and thus deprived of their acri- 
dity, are eaten. The fruit of the Phyaalia pubescena, Linn., is brought 
to Honolulu, where the white residents make it into tarts and pies, 
terming it native Gooseberry. The fruit of the Lahala {Pandanus 
odoratimmua, Linn.), the Ohiaai (Jambosa MalaccensU, DC), the Ulei 
(Osteomelea antkyllidifolia, Lindl.), the Noni (Morinda ciiri/olia, Liim.), 
the Kilica {Moms Indiea, L.), and many others, are eaten. The berry 
of the Kilica when ripe is black, but inferior in flavour to any of the 
Mulberries cultivated in Europe. This Morns has proved useful for 
silk plantations ; its foliage is small, yet one taken from the fields at 
random, of eight months' growth, produced three pounds and a half 
of leaves, and within six weeks after being wholly stripped, it had so 
much recovered, that it could not be distinguished from those which 
had not been so treated. The Sandwich Islands Arrow-root is prepared 
from the Pia (Tacca pinnatifida, Linn.). The Pia grows spontaneously 
in dry sunny places, and is also cultivated to a considerable extent ; it 
is about two feet high, and every part of it is extremely bitter. The 
fecula made from its tubers is equal to the best West India Arrow-root, 
and much used by the inhabitants for culinary preparations, starching 
linen, and various other purposes. It sells in Honolulu at about five 
cents a pound, and, according to official returns, 43,683 lbs. of it were 
exported in 1845 ; 10,000 lbs. in 1846. In the three following years 
the quantity sent to foreign countries was less; in 1850 it again in- 
creased. StiU more important than the Pia, is the Kalo* {Colocasia ea- 
culentoy Schott), the favourite vegetable of the Hawaiians. It is chiefly 
grown in artificial swamps, but also, as in Central America, on dry 
ground. As is the case with all vegetables long cultivated by man, a 
great number of varieties exist, distinguished from each other by the 
colour of the conns and foliage, as well as by the height of the entire 
plant and the shape of the leaves ; those varieties however in which a 
bluish colour prevails are considered the best, and the tribute to the 

* Spelt "Taro*' by the early voyagers, though incorrectly, as there is neither 
t nor r in the Hawaiian alphabet. 
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chief has always to be discharged with them. Besides the Ejdo, theie 
are at present under cultivation Sugar-cane, Sweet Potatoes, Water 
Melons, Cucumbers, Potatoes, Bananas, Pumpkins, and Coffee. No 
pains are taken with the Breadfruit, as the natives, unlike those of the 
Society Islands, do not eat it. Cocoa-nut Palms are grown on the sea- 
side, but do not thrive well ; they have evidently attained their northern 
limit. Under the old despotism, their fruits were reserved for the men, 
women not being allowed to partake of them ; with the overthrow of 
the tahu system and the heathen superstitions, this custom, like many 
others, was discontinued, and Cocoa-nuts are now eaten by both sexes. 

Various vegetable substances are employed for miscellaneous pur- 
poses. The cloth (kapa) of which the natives make many of their 
dresses is obtained from the bark of two trees — the Wauke (JBrousso- 
netia papyrifera^ Vent.) and the Mamaki (Boskmeria nlbida. Hook, et 
Am.). Formerly much doth was made from the Kilica (Morua Indica, 
L.), but as its bark is of inferior quality, it is at present, when Eu- 
ropean manufacture may be had at a cheap rate, but little used. 
Cordage is obtained from the Hau (Paritium tUiaceum, St. Hil.), and 
two Sedges, Akaakai and Ahuawa. The two latter go through similar 
processes of preparation as the Elax. The vessels out of which the 
natives eat their Poi, i, e. fermented Kalo (Colocasia eaculenta, Schott), 
is called Tpu, and consists of the shell of Gucurbita maxima ; the network 
surrounding it is prepared from the bark of the Hau (Paritium tiliaceum, 
St. Hil.). The water-flasks, or Huewai, are sometimes handsomely orna- 
mented, and are obtained from the Bottle Gourd {Lagenaria vulgaris). 
The kernels of the Kukui (Aleurites triloba, Eorst.) are used for making 
oil, and are also employed instead of candles ; a number of them strung 
upon a stick will bum for hours, giving a clear and steady light. 

The Hawaiians display an intimate knowledge of the Vegetable 
Kingdom. They possess vernacular names for nearly eveiy plant, and 
have almost invariably succeeded in discovering the uses to which the 
various herbs, shrubs, and trees may be applied. These they are always 
ready to communicate, with the exception of the medicinal properties. 
The knowledge of the latter is chiefly confined to the native physicians 
and the " wise women," who, deriving from it a lucrative return, observe 
a strict silence on these points, and, if questioned, give an evasive 
answer. Their sovereign remedy seems to be a decoction made from 
the root of the Awa (Piper methydicum, Forst.), a plant cultivated in 
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different parts of the kingdom ; but as formerly great quantities of in- 
toxicating liquor were extracted from it, its cultivation is at present re- 
stricted by a law, according to which, in the whole Hawaiian domi- 
nions, only four fields, each not to exceed four acres in extent, are al- 
lowed to be planted with it. 



Contributions to the Botany qf Westebn India ; 

by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

(Continued from p, 296.) 

Nat. Ord. SCITAMINE^. 

ZiNGIBEB. 

1. Z. Nimmonii, Dalz. ; caule rubro-virescente glabro, foliis lanceolatis 
acuminatis basi in petiolum brevissimum angustatis supra Isete viri- 
dibus subtus pallidis arachnoideis, spica adscendente ovata breve 
pedunculata verticem vix e solo exserente, bracteis lineari-oblongis vel 
lanceolatis acutis glabris rubro-striatis interioribus bifidis, corollse 
laciniis exterioribus flavescenti-rubris, labelli trilobi flavi lobo inter- 
medio ovato-rotundato vix emarginato, capsula ovi columbini mag- 
nitudine. 
Grescit in utroque Concano, etiam in jugo Syhadrensi ; fl. Julio. 

Although it is a maxim among naturalists that differences of colour 
without difference of form cannot make a species, I find in making out 
the differential characters of this genus great help in recording colour 
as well as form, owing to the very great uniformity among the species, 
both as regards habit and structure, even of their minutest parts. The 
present species is by far the commonest of the three here described, 
and it is the only one of which I am at all in doubt as to its being an 
undescribed species, as it agrees well with the description of Z, pandu- 
ratum of Eoxb. Mor. Ind., which however was not found in the Indian 
peninsula. The species which I have now attempted to characterize is 
mentioned in Graham's catalogue of Bombay plants, under the name 
of Alpinia Nimmoniiy but at that time the flowers were unknown, 
which is not much to be wondered at, as they appear (in common with 
those of the other species) at a time when the whole country is deluged 
with heavy and continued rains. 
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2. Z. cemuum; caule glabro Isete viridi, foliia angoste ellipticis acumi- 
natis utrinque glaJbris^ spicis ovatis obtusis breTissime pedanculatis 
verticem vix e solo exserentibus, bracteis ovatis vel oblongis obtusias- 
culis luteo-virescentibus glabris interioribus breve trifidis, oorolls 
laciniis exterioribus alutaceia, labelli trilobi lobo intermedio oyato 
profunde hijido albo puniceoque lateralibus flavo puniceoque pictis. 

Crescit ad Bam GMt ; fl. Julio. 

This is the smallest of the three species here described. The apex of 
the leafy stem is always somewhat curved ; beside this mark, it may be 
readily distinguished by its bright green stems, never having a tint of 
any other colour. The habit and form are entirely those of the pre- 
ceding, but the colouring of the lip is the handsomest of any species I 
have seen. Fruit yeUowish-white, smooth ; %eeds (unripe) red, striated, 
with membranous aril. 

3. Z. macrostachyum ; caule rubro pubescente, foliis lanceolatis acumi- 
natis supra atro-virentibus subtus ^9XiiiXi%pubescentibu8y spicis e radice 
solitariis vel geminis cylindricis elongatis longe pedunculatis, bracteis 
obovatis acutis rubiginosis, corolla alba labio 3 -lobo, lobo inter- 
medio rotundato emarginato lineis purpureis flabellatim picto, capsula 
obovata pubescente rubra bracteis breviore ovi fringillini magni- 
tudine, seminibus atro-purpureis ariUo longe fimbriato onmino tectis, 
spica flonfera sesquipedali rubiginosa fiructifera magis elongata Iseta 
rubra. 

Orescit ad Eam Ghat ; fl. Julio. 

This species is well distinguished by its long stalked spikes, and also 
by its very dark green leaves. The root smells much more aromatic 
than those of the two former. This is also mentioned in Graham's 
Catalogue under No. 1455 as Alpinia Meaana, from the native name 
''Meesum;" neither had the flowers of this been observed at the time 
of publication. 

Nat. Ord. VIOLAEIEiE. 

lonidium hexaapermwmy Dalz. ; semipedalis, caule simplici stricto pubes- 
cente, foliis Hnearibus basi apiceque angustatis glabris margine sea- 
briusculis remote denticulatis, stipulis subulatis ciliatis, petalis latera- 
libus ovato-oblongis obtusis mucronatis, capsula hexasperma. 

Folia 20-22 lin. longa, 2 lin. lata. — Crescit in coUibus prope Belgaum ; 
fl. et fr. Julio. 
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Very different from /. wffruticoaum or ermeaspertmrn, which are cer- 
tainly one and the same species. The present plant has no branches, 
much longer and proportionally narrower leaves, and larger flowers of 
a deep orange-redy while in /. suffruticosum they are rose-coloured ; but 
the best distinctions are in the number of seeds, and in the^rm of the 
lateral petals, which in /. auffruticosum are acuminated from the middle, 
while in the present species they are nearly as broad at the apex as at 
the base, blunt, and fiunished with a mucro. This species stains paper 
yellow. As I gathered this on the borders of Het/ne's region, and as 
it agrees remarkably well with the description of Fiola erecta, Both, 
Nov. PL Sp. (with the exception of "Jhres eangui,*' which is of no 
moment, as that depends on soil and other circumstances), I have little 
hesitation in believing this to be Heyne's plant, and that to give Fiola 
erecta as a synonym for /. enneaapermum is an error. 

Nat.Ord. COMMELYNEiE. 

Cyanotis adscendens, Dalz. ; cauKbus e radice tuberoso pluribus ad- 
scendentibus simplicibus basi ad nodum infimum radicantibus tereti- 
bus striatis nitentibus alternatim linea pilosa instructis, foliis lineari- 
ensiformibus acutis glabris carnosis recurvis basi vaginatis vagina 
brevi integra glabra vel pilosa, pedunculis axillaribus terminalibusque 
elongatis, axillaribus solitariis v. geminis, terminalibus ex folio su- 
premo quinis umbellatis, capitulis involuto-spicatis multifloris 
(30 fl.) folio brevi suffultis, bracteis floralibus biserialibus imbricatis 
falcatis obtusis ciliatis. 
Tubera cylindrico-oblonga. Caulia sesquipedalis. Folia 2-3 poll, 
longa, 2-2i lin. lata. . Pedunculi 1-3 poll, longi. Calycia lacinia 
lineares, acutse, dorso pilosae. Corolla 3 lin. longa. Filamenta co- 
rolla duplo longiora \ anthersB flavse. Ovarium 3-lobatum, adpresse 
pilosum ; semina in quoque loculo 2, rugosa, nitida. — Crescit circa 
Belgaum, in graminosis humidis frequens. 

This species resembles C, pilosa (Rcem. et Schult.) in its inflorescence 
and its roots, but differs otherwise considerably, as there is no tuft of 
elongated radical leaves in this plant to approach it to (7. tuberosa 
(Ecem. et Schult.) in the slightest degree, the longest leaf never ex- 
ceeding three inches. The flowers are of a lovely blue, and come out 
in succession, and in great numbers, during the whole rainy season. 
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Nat. Ord. ACANTHACE^. 

Asystasia Lamana^ Dalz. ; caale herbaoeo erecto quadrangulari nodoso 
trichotomo, foliis elliptico-oblongis acntis basi in petiolam pollicarem 
subito angustatis supra scabriascnlis subtus nems hispidis com pe- 
tiole 4 poll, longis 2 poll, latis, spids tenninalibus solitariis brevi- 
bos, floribus approximatis oppositis sessilibns decussatis, bracteis 
bracteolisque lanceolatis acnminatis foliaceis trinerviis villosis iUis 
coroUam saperantibns. 
Bradea 9 lin., bracteola 5 lin. longse. CalycU lacinia subulatae, 
glandnloso-paberalse, 2 lin. longse. Corolla parva, alba, bilabiata, 
7-8 lin. longa, labio superiore 4-lobo, lobis obtnsis aequalibas, in- 
feriore integro, palato transverse mgoso, medio snlcato, ibiqae pilis 
introflexis lineato. Capstda immatora glandulosa, matora 8 lin. 
longa ; semina, ut in genere, 4, fusca. lUamenta glabra, antheraram 
loculi basi callosi. Stigma brevissime bilobum. — ^Grescit prope Dar- 
whar ; fl. temp, plaviali. 

A remarkable plant, discovered by my friend Mr. J. S. Law. Though 
it has the smallest flowers I have seen in the genas, yet the genus itself 
is here exhibited in its most highly-developed form, for in all known 
species, with the exception of A. denticulata (N. ab E.), the bracts on 
the other side of the rachis, opposite each flower, are sterile or empty, 
the flower being undeveloped ; hence the generic character of " flores 
secundi," taken from a series of what I may be allowed to call unper- 
fected forms, is not perhaps quite correct. In the present species each 
bract subtends a flower, and these bracts also are more highly deve- 
loped than usual, as they are scarcely more than scales in the species 
previously known. 

Nat. Ord. LEGUMINOSiE. 

Glycine pentaphylla, Dalz. ; caule tereti volubili strigoso, foliolis biju- 
gis cum imparl lanceolatis mucronatis supra sparsim subtus crebre 
strigosis, floribus axillaribus interrupte spicatis, spicis strictis rigidis 
solitariis vel geminis folio brevioribus. 

Folia 6 poU. longa, foliola prominulo-reticulata, eat^eUata, inferiora 
minora, imparl maximo, 8 poll, longo, medio 1 poU. lato. Flores in 
rachi tereti strigosa gemini, subsessiles, minimi, crebri. Bractea 
minuta acuta sub quoque pedicello brevissimo, tertia inter pedicellos. 
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Cah/x adpresse pilosus, basi bibracteolatus, subbilabiatus, dentibus 
omnibus brevibus acutis subaequalibus. FexiUum ovato-rotandatum, 
conoavum, longinscule unguicalatum, dorse adpresse pilosum. Ala 
carinaque sequilongee. Stamina monodelphaj antheree omnes fertiles, 
alternsB breviores. Ovarium adpresse pilosum. SiyltM brevissimus, 
incuTvus. Stigma capitatum. Legumen (immaturum) valde oompres- 
sum, lineare, acutum, mucrone brevi recto terminatum (valvis inter 
semina cobserentibus), pluriloculare, sesquipollicare, fere 4 lin. latum, 
suturis incrassatum. — Crescit in regno Warreensi ; fl. tempore fri- 
gido. 

I have given rather a detailed description of this newly-discovered 
plant, because it differs from the genus as defined, in Wight and Arnott's 
Prodromus, in having no uncinate mucro to the pod, no partial stipules, 
and^r^ leaflets; but I think it will be admitted that it is a species of 
Glyciney notwithstanding the whole structure of the flower is entirely 
that of G. ladialis, with the exception of the sterile anthers of the 
latter. The legume is broader than in any other Glycine I have seen, 
while the flowers are only 2i lines long. 

I beg to take advantage of the present opportunity to correct an 
error I committed with respect to a leguminous plant from Canara, 
described in the second volume of this Journal, under the name of 
Fongamia Canarensis. Having since been fortunate in obtaining the ripe 
legumes (then unknown), I find that the plant is a second species of 
Braehypterumy and has the legume fumiaJied with a short wing on both 
sides : a third species of this genus is the Balbergia marginata of Eoxb. 
Flor. Ind., of which Fongamia Hegneana (Grab.), Wight and Arnott's 
Prodromus, p. 263, is a synonym. This last climber is pretty common 
in this part of India^ and I have found it both above and below the 
Ghauts. 

Nat. Ord. EUPHORBIACEJ). Tribe BuxEiE. 
Pkosorus, Lalz. Genus novum. 
Wlores dioici. (Myx 4-partitus, laciniis aestivatione imbriostis, exte- 
rioribufl minoribns. Corolla nulla. Stamina 4, in disci carnosi medio 
inserta, laciniis calycinis opposita; antheris extrorsis. Ovarii ru- 
dimentum nullum. Ecem. Calyx ut in fi. masc. Ovarium disco car- 
noso insidens, 3-loculare, loculis biovulatis. Stylus nullus. Stig* 
mata 3, longiuscula, plana, reflexa, apice bifida. Fructus capsularis, 
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tricoccas, eaecii bivalvibus dispermis. Semina nitida, porpmeo- 
cserulea, testa ossea. — Jrbor i» jugo Syhadrenai cresceus, foliis breve 
peHolaiiSj itipulaiia, ovaUbuB vel oblongis, breve acuminaiis, glabris, 
penmnermie, %nlegerrimi»y stipulis parvis, acuminatis, deoiduU, flori- 
bus in ramulis junioribuSy i^fra foUa juniora faacieulaiis, maaculis 
numeronseimis, pedicellis 3-4 lin, longUy baei articidaiUy bracteolis mi- 
nutia, obtusiueculisy euffuUia ; fl. foBinineig temUy pediceUia longioribus, 
Prosorus Indtca, Dalz. 

Both male and female specunens of this plant hare long lain in my 
herbarium unnamed, the former as a tree of which the female had not 
been found, and the latter vice versa, it having never till very lately 
occurred to me that there was any relationship between them. The 
male flowers, which are minute, appear along with the young leaves in 
March, and the ripe fruit is found in the rains. The genus comes 
very near to FlOggea, from which it differs in the quaternary division 
of the perianth, the fewer stamina, the absence (in the male flowers) of 
nectarial glands and rudimentary ovaiy, notwithstanding the habit is 
entirely that of Muggea. Perhaps this is the plant alluded to by Dr. 
Wight in his note on Muggea leucopyrus, Ic. 1875, where he says, 
" On the eastern slopes of the Neilgherries a very distinct form occurs 
in great abundance, flowering during the earlier months of the year, 
and much more luxuriant than any I have seen on the plains. It ia 
perhaps a distinct ^edes, a point which I regret to say I have never 
determined by careful comparison:" Gen. name from vpoaxtpos, offinis, 

Nat. Old. CEASSULACEiE. 

Kalanchoe Ritchieana, Dalz. ; sesquipedalis, herbacea, glauca, caole 
simplici erecto tetragono succulento, foliis oblongis basin versus an- 
gustatis perfoliatis decussatis crassis camosis concavis margine ob- 
scure dentatis inferioribus approximatis glabris superioribus viscoso- 
glandulosis minoribus, inflorescentia terminali racemoso-paniculata 
visooso-glandulosa. 

Crescit in coUe " Caktay" dicto, inter Belgaum et Sholapore. Legit 
Dr, Ritchie, cui rite dicata. 

Folia 6 poU. longa, 2^ poll. lata. Cafyx inflatws, vix ad medium qua- 
drifidus, glanduloso-viscidus, 3^ lin. Ipngus. Corolla calyce subduplo 
longior, basi ventricosa, medio constricto, apice 4-fldo, laciiiiis ob- 
longis apice semicucullatls et mucrone longiusculo incurvo termi- 
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natis. stamina 8, qnoram 4 in medio tubo, 4 iis altema, ia fauce ; 

glandulsa bypogynas lon^a^ lineares, acuta, capsulie dimidio bieviores. 

Mares distantes, alterni, brevissime pedicellati, bracteola subulata 

Buffulti. 

An examination of tbis remarkable plant more tban proves tbe truth 
of De CandoUe's observation, as contained in bis memoir on tbis family, 
" Q-u'il eut ete peut-etre plus eonforme aux affinit^s de r^unir Bryo- 
pAyllum comme section de Kalanchoe," for we have here the inflated 
and tubular calyx of tbe former, with all the other parts peculiar to the 
latter genus. It is evident therefore that the two must form but one 
g^ius, and BryophyUtm, the later name, be expunged. 



BOTAl^ICAL INFORMATION. 



Rice-Paper of China. 

We had flattered ourselves that the question respecting the origin of 
the Chinese Rice-paper had been set at rest by the results of our in- 
quiries as related in the pages of this Journal, namely, that it was the 
product of a plant peculiar to the island of Formosa, to which we be- 
lieved we had sufficient materials for assigning the name of Aralia? pa- 
pyrifera. (See our figure and description, p. 50, Tab. I., II., of the pre- 
sent volume.) Other plants, it is true, had been suggested ; but either 
the medullary substance proved, on investigation, like the " Shqla," not 
to confirm the opinion, or there was no opportunity of coming to a 
knowledge of the nature of the plant suspected. Our own reasons for 
believing the Aralia ? to be the plant are before the public, and they 
have, in our minds, been substantiated by subsequent inquiries, parti- 
cularly by those instituted by the Messrs. Bowring, father and son, at 
Hong-Kong. These gentlemen have been indefatigable in their re- 
searches. They have procured for us specimens of the stem, of the 
pith, numerous packets of the paper as prepared for commerce, etc. 
etc. ; and now at length we have the high gratification of saying, that 
out of four separate cases sent by the Overland Mail, on two different 
occasions, two living plants arrived in a healthy state at the Royal 
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Gardens of Xew*. The results of all the well-directed effbrtsf to as- 
certain the true plant, commencing with those of John Beeves, Esq., 
some thirty years ago, to the present time, point to one and the same 
plant, viz. our Aralia? papyrifera, 

A number however of the ' Journal of the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society of India' (Part 2 of vol. viii.) has just been most kindly 
communicated to us by Dr. Falconer, which contains a memoir " On 
the Plant yielding the Rice-Paper of China, by W. T. Lewis, Esq." 

" I have frequently," says Mr. Lewis, " remarked the similarity to 
Bice-paper of a substance in common use among the Malays and 
Siamese in making their artificial flowers, and on examination am con- 
vinced that I am right in conjecturing that it is the same. I have 
therefore procured some of the plant, which is very abundant on all the 
sea-coasts of the Malayan Archipelago, and find it to be the Scavola 
Taccada of Boxburgh." — "Only one or two Chinese of this place 
(Penang) have been able to give [me any certain information of the 
paper, and from their accounts I am enabled to afford a pretty satis- 
factory description of the process of preparing the pith for use." He 
then proceeds to say, " It is not plentiful on the coast of China, but is 
imported from the island of Formosa in pieces four to six feet in 
length. The outer^'parts (bark and wood, greatly resembling the 
Elder plant) are taken off, when a sharp instrument, from ten to twelve 
inches long and about four inches broad, is employed for slicing the 
pith carefully — and by an experienced hand, as this is requisite — and 
then flattened out." 

The above is very nearly the whole of Mr. Lewis's communication ; 
and from this, although that gentleman is aware that the stems are im- 
ported from Formosa, it does not appear that he has ever examined or 
compared the sterna and the foliage of the two : but rather that he has 
formed his opinion on a comparison of thejw7A« exclusively. 

* One of these, at the request of Dr. Bowring, has been presented to his Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

t Wc ai*e here happy to have the opportunity of noticing the exertions of George 
Bennett, Esq., author of the * Wanderings in New South Wales, Singapore, and 
China.' While correcting the present sheet for the press I have the pleasure to re- 
ceive a letter from Mr. Bennett, dated Sydney, June 28, 1852, referring me to 
p. 77, vol. ii., of the above work, where he has related the assistance he received in 
1834 from J. Beale, Esq., of Macao, iu endeavouring to ascertain the plant yielding 
the Rice-paper. He there gives a woodcut of a drawing procured, professing to be 
the plant, which the late Mr. Lambert and Mr. David Don considered was probably 
a species of Aralia. 
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The statement of Mr. Lewis is then followed by an interesting narra- 
tion, from the pen of Dr. Falconer, of all that had been done towards a 
true knowledge of the Bice-paper plant to the date of that communication 
in Calcutta, viz. July, 1852. He testifies to the exact resemblance in 
colour and texture of the pith of the " Taccada" with the Kice-paper ; 
but observes that the largest ** Taccada^' pith sent by Mr. Lewis is only 
■^ of an inch in diameter. He further remarks that the Scavola 
Taccada and its applications were most fully described, before 1690, 
by Eumphius, who it is clear too considers the "Taccada^* (his BugloB' 
mm littoreuMy or Moral of Amboyna) to be the same as the Rice-paper 
of the Chinese ; for he says, *' In China it (the Taccada) is called TscTto^ 
although it does not grow in China Proper, but on the northern coast 
of Formosa, near Kelang," the locality of our Araliaceous plant ; " but 
the Chinese kind shows much wood, and yields but very little pitkJ*' 
From the latter expression, at variance with what Dr. Falconer con- 
siders the fact, as well as from the great difficulty there must have 
been at the time of Eumphius in procuring the Formosa plant, I 
should infer that Eumphius (and Mr. Lewis too) draws his conclusions 
of the identity of the " Taccada " of the Malay Archipelago with the 
Eice-paper plant of Formosa, from the similarity of the pith, and of 
the uses made of it by the Malays and by the Chinese, in the same 
way and for the same reason as the Shola of India (JSschynomene palu- 
dosa) was long considered to be indentical with Rice-paper. It may be, 
as Dr. Falconer thinks probable, that Formosa produces two pith-yield- 
ing plants ; the one being the " Taccada," as stated by Eumphius, the 
other the Eice-paper (Araliaceous) plant ; but we have no evidence of 
this whatever. 

Thus much we know, that within the tropics, in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, the beautiful but comparatively slender* pith of the " Taccada" 
{Sc(Bvola Taccada) is much employed in making artificial flowers, etc., 
by the natives, and that the Chinese employ the stout pith of a plant, 
similar in texture, (so much so, that Dr. Falconer, who has examined 
the two microscopically, pronounces them " nearly undistinguishable,") 
from an extra-tropical region, viz. the northern part of the island of 
Formosa, for like purposes and for making paper. This latter we have, 

* The largest pith of " Taccada " known to Dr. Falconer, as above stated, is seven- 
tenths of an inch in diameter (and he confirms the statement of Rumphius, that the 
older and thicker the stem the more slender the pith), while that of the Chinese 
Rice-paper is 2i inches in diameter. 
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we tbink, stronger evidence for oonsidering to be an Amliaoeoas plant, 
for we poseess perfect dried steins, the dried foliage, the pith in Tariotis 
stages of preparation, and now the living plant. We are nevertheless 
grateful to Mr. Lewis for having, as Pr. Falconer sffjrs, ** awakened at- 
tention to a material of the Malay Islands which has been long over- 
looked, and which is, assuredly, not inferior in textnre to that of the far- 
famed Sice-paper." We trust that our Kew Museum of vegetable pro- 
ducts may, through the kindness of our friends in India, soon possess as 
extensive and illustrative a collection of the " Taocada" pith as it does 
of the Sice-paper. The living plant, the Scawla, we have long pos- 
sessed in the garden, from our great oriental contributor Dr. WaDich, 
and from the late Mr. Allan Cunningham, who introduced it from the 
northern shores of New Holland. From the observations of De Vriese, 
in his Memoir on the Goodenoviea, there is reason to believe that 
Scavola Taecada of Soxburgh is not specifically distinct from 8. Konigii, 
Vahl. 

We shall conclude our present notice of the Sice-paper by an extract 
from the recent letters of J. O. Bowring, Esq., Hong-Kong, which 
accompanied the rooted plants. 

" Mr. Sullivan," he says, " H.M. Consul at Amoy, is at present in 
Hong-Kong, staying with my father, but he is, I am sorry to say, in 
so weak a state that I have hitherto been unable to obtain any infor- 
mation of value regarding the plant, and I much doubt if he can really 
furnish any. The Chinese at Amoy tell the most extraordinary stories 
of the way in which the plant is procured ; yet Mr. Sullivan seems to 
think that this arises quite as much from ignorance as from a desire to 
deceive. The leaf of the plant resembles the dead one I saw last year. 
I send you the living plants in their original Chinese jars, as they are 
growing so well therein that I do not like to remove them ; and I have 
had a couple of Ward's cases made, in which I hope they will travel 
safely. 

" I have also obtained from Mr. Sullivan a quantity of the Sice- 
paper made up in packets, as it is exposed for sale at Amoy, a number 
of specimens of the pith, some of which is a foot long, and some arti- 
ficial flowers made from this curious substance. A bundle of the Bice- 
paper contains, or should contain, one hundred sheets, and sells for 35 
• cash* (five farthings, or thereabouts) each bundle, so that it is evident 
that the plant is produced in great profusion in the places of its growth. 
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Mr. John Smith, who proceeds to England by this mail, has kindly 
taken charge of a packet containing eight hundred sheets of the Bice- 
paper, in the state in which it is exposed for sale, which he will deliver 
to you, and he will also give an eye occasionally to the living plants." 
[The bundles of paper are safely deposited in our museum, but the 
growing plants above mentioned were received quite dead.] 

" Since I last wrote," observes Mr. Bowiing in a subsequent letter, 
" I have received from Amoy an enormous supply of the pith, some of 
the best pieces of which I will send you with the artificial flowers. 
The instruments* which are said to be employed in preparing the 
paper have also reached me, but they are such common, rough-looking 
articles that I suspect them to be merely those used in cutting down 
the plants in the woods. As I find that none of the tea-ships are likely 
to touch here at present, on their way from Whampoa, I have made up 
my mind to send two more of the plants overland, and I now enclose 
the bill of lading for the two cases. We have just heard from Fuhchow 
that nothing has been yet gleaned there respecting the plant. The 
chief mandarin of that place had, on learning that my father had de- 
sired inquiries to be made on the subject, despatched a messenger to 
Formosa to obtain live plants and gather information ; but it is feared 
that the junk in which he embarked has met with some accident, as 
nothing has been heard of it." 



Me. Charles Wright's Plants qfNeto Mexico, 
Our friends will be interested in knowing that Mr. Charles Wright 
has continued to prosecute his botanical researches in New Mexico with 
eminent success, extending his journeys to the borders of Mexico Pro- 
per. The first part of the sets collected in 1851 and 1852 are now 
ready for distribution. It extends to Composite inclusive, and Dr. Asa 
Gray has already commenced printing the memoir, in which they will 

* The instroinent here alladed to, two of which are deposited in the Rice-paper col- 
lection of the Kew Museum, is like a small hatchet, or an implement used by the 
peasantry for heading and tailing turnips, rather than one required for catting the 
cylinder of pith into the delicate sheets of paper ; yet our drawing, represented at 
Vol. II. Tab. IX. of this Journal, shows such to be the use made of it, if their drawings 
and the accompanyiog descriptions can be depended upon. In those drawings, how- 
ever, let it be observ^ that the size of the pith is monstrously exaggerated. 
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be named or described according to the numbers attached to them. 
Scarcely ever, writes Dr. Asa Gray, have I received any collections that 
contained so mnch of novelty. 

We are thankful to learn that so able and experienced a collector is 
about to embark on another botanisal mission, either for the Sandwich 
Islands and the coast of Oregon, or he is, what we earnestly hope will 
be accomplished, to accompany the United States Japan Expedition. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



BoNPLANDiA, a new Hanoverian Botanical Journal; cofiducted hy Ber- 

thold Seemann (in London); published hy Carl Kiimpler (in 

Hanover). 

This journal is intended, according to the prospectus at the com- 
mencement of the first number, to be devoted to the practical applica- 
tions of Botany, and the articles will, on that account, be made as 
popular and amusing as possible, so that purely scientific researches, 
which cannot be considered of interest to the general reader, will find no 
place in it. It is proposed to give all the newest botanical discoveries 
which have reference to medicine, pharmacy, horticulture, agriculture,, 
and, in fact, all branches of practical science, as well as accounts of 
botanical journeys, papers on the geography of plants, and occasional 
biographical notices; but all controversial matter ivill be carefully 
avoided. 

The first number contains an interesting article on the adulteration 
of Tea ; an abstract of Dr. Boyle's essay on the Soma plant ; some re- 
marks on poisonous (Hchoracea, by Dr. Schultz (Bipontinus) ; a bio- 
graphical notice of Edmonston, the botanical traveller ; some reviews 
of books, and numerous pieces of intelligence on botanical subjects. 
The work is to appear in fortnightly numbers, each of which will con- 
tain eight long-quarto (or small folio) pages, and the price is fixed at 
8^ Prussian dollars per annum. It is announced that contributions, 
which may be written in any European language, but will appear in 
German only, may be sent either to the editor, Mr. Seemann, at Kew, 
or to the publisher, Mr. Eiimpler, in Hanover. 
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